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FOREWORD 


My interest in Dr. Samuel Williams, a neglected but 
important figure in American intellectual history, ex- 
tends over a period of more than three decades. I first 
made his acquaintance at the Huntington Library 
through a close study of The Natural and Civil History 
of Vermont (1794, 1809). A little later, at the Vermont 
Historical Society, I discovered in the vault an un- 
cataloged and unlisted manuscript in his finely written 
hand, running to three hundred and eighty-seven pages, 
and entitled “Philosophical Lectures on the Constitu- 
tion, Duty, and Religion of Man.” The manuscript is 
dated Rutland, Vermont, January 1, 1805. Recognizing 
the importance of the discovery, I began a search for 
manuscript and printed material that might shed further 
light on his life and thought. In addition to the con- 
siderable printed output from his hand, manuscript 
sermons and letters exist at Harvard, the Library of 
Congress, the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, the 
New York Public Library, the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, the Vermont Historical Society, and 
in private hands. These materials throw a good deal 
of light on Williams’ two careers, the first in Massachu- 
setts, the second in Vermont. 

In preparing the manuscript of “The Philosophical 
Lectures” for the press Mr. Tillman and I have kept 
the original spelling and syntax. In the interest of clar- 
ity we have, in a very few instances, inserted, in brackets, 
a word which it is evident Williams had inadvertently 
omitted. 


Williams used the asterisk at the bottom of his manu- 
script pages to indicate specific citations, and we have 
changed these to small superior letters. When the 
citation was incomplete, we have, in brackets, filled in 
the title. For his long explanatory notes Williams used 
an alphabetical sequence and, again, we have kept his 
form. We have held our own footnotes to a minimum 
and have indicated these by the use of brackets and 
the phrase, “editors’ comment.” We have used 
sequential numerical footnotes in our introductory essay, 
which places the “Lectures” in the context of late 
eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century thought and 
indicates their significance for American intellectual 
history. 

In the initial stages of my study Professor Theodore 
Hornberger of the University of Pennsylvania gener- 
ously shared with me his knowledge of Williams’ scien- 
tific contributions. In addition to the keepers of the 
manuscripts in the several repositories that hold Wil- 
liams materials, I am indebted to Mrs. Ralph Oliver of 
Sioux City, Iowa, a descendant of Williams, to Mr. 
Earle Newton, formerly Director of the Vermont His- 
torical Society, to Mrs. Newton, who typed the manu- 
script, and to the present officers of the Vermont His- 
torical Society, especially the Director, Mr. Charles 
T. Morissey. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Born in Waltham, Massachusetts, on April 23, 1743, 
Samuel Williams was the son of the town minister and 
the grandson of the Reverend John Williams of Deer- 
field, author of The Redeemed Captive. He followed 
the family tradition by entering Harvard College from 
which he was graduated with the class of 1761. As an 
undergraduate his talents in mathematics and the 
sciences brought him to the attention of Professor 
John Winthrop, a notable figure in colonial science. 
Before commencement day arrived, young Williams 
accompanied his professor to Newfoundland to assist 
in the memorable observation of the transit of Venus ? 
Back in Waltham he made two lunar observations but 
the opportunities for a career in science being limited, 
Williams prepared himself for the ministry. 


1 Harrison Williams, The Life, Ancestors and Descendants of 
Robert Williams of Roxbury 1607-1793 (Washington, D. C., 
1934), p. 82. 

2 Royal Society of London, Philosophical Transactions 54 
(1765), p. 281. For an account of this expedition see Brooke 
Hindle, The Pursuit of Science in Revolutionary America 
1735-1789 (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1956), pp. 99-101. 


In 1765, at the age of twenty-two, he was installed 
as parson of the town church in Bradford. There is 
reason to believe that he did well in his calling since, 
according to the custom of his day, he trained other 
young men for the ministry and published several 
scholarly sermons. One of these, delivered on the eve 
of the Revolution, reflected his love of peace and at 
the same time his loyalty to his country, which he had 
some trouble in defining. His interest in natural 
sciences was sustained. This was evident in his election 
in 1772 to the American Philosophical Society, in his 
contributions to the Salem newspaper, and in the 
scientific instruction he gave, in his own household, 
to Benjamin Thompson. This youth was to become one 
of the best known eighteenth-century physicists and, 
having taken the Tory side in the Revolution, an English 
baronet and, later, an honorific Bavarian noble—Count 
Rumford.® 

In 1780 Williams asked for and received a dismissal 
from the Bradford pastorate to accept the prestigious 
Hollis professorship of Mathematics and Natural Phi- 
losophy at his alma mater, a chair vacated by reason 
of the death of his former teacher, Professor John 
Winthrop. The eight years of his incumbency of the 
Hollis professorship brought Williams to the attention 
of the Harvard community, partly because of his almost 
immediate angling for the presidency,® partly because 
of the rigor of his teaching (John Quincy Adams, one 
of his pupils, commemorated him in undergraduate 
verse), and mainly by reason of the scientific papers 
he contributed to the American Philosophical Society 
and the recently founded American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences.” These papers, having to do with New 
England earthquakes, eclipses, meteorological phenom- 
ena, and the latitudinal location of the College were, 


3 William B. Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit (9 v., 
New York, 1857-1869) 1: p. 595. 

4 Samuel Williams, A Discourse on the Love of Country; de- 
livered on a Day of Thanksgiving, December 15, 1774 (Salem, 
1775). 

5 We have discovered almost no correspondence between 
the two men, but a letter from Thompson to Williams, dated 
Concord, July 19, 1773, in the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, establishes the closeness of their association. 

6 Sidney B. Willard, Memories of Youth and Childhood 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1855), p. 126, 

7 American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Memoirs 1 (Bos- 
ton, 1785): pp. 246-249. For a description of Williams’ sci- 
entific contributions see Hindle, The Pursuit of Science in 
Revolutionary America 1735-1789, pp. 183, 266, 335-349. 
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if stronger in description than in theory and hypotheses, 
nevertheless considered important enough to warrant 
honorary LL.D. degrees from Yale and Edinburgh, 
and election to membership in the Meteorological 
Society of Mannheim.’ 

Williams’ Harvard career ended disastrously. The 
crisis came at a meeting of the President and Fellows 
on May 22, 1788. A resolution was adopted to the 
effect that rumors regarding his accounts with the 
administrators of the estate of the late Reverend Joshua 
Paine would, if true, reflect “great dishonor on the 
University.” One account charged Williams with for- 
gery ; another laid his trouble to carelessness in handling 
finances and to the extravagance of his wife, the charm- 
ing Jane Kilbourne, to whom he was much devoted.® 
In any case, a document in the Harvard College Ar- 
chives, dated June 25, 1788, indicates that Williams 
submitted his resignation to the Board of Overseers 
and the Corporation. 


I would have wished, [he wrote] to have spent the re- 
mainder of my days in those studies and employments 
which I have so ardently pursued since I have been at the 
University. But if innumerable evil reports are kept up 
against me by the public, and I cannot have a trial by the 
laws of my country, I must give up the prospect of future 
peace and any usefulness here.’° 


That Williams had feared for his future at Harvard 
is clear from a letter he had written to President Ezra 
Stiles, inquiring whether there might be employment 
for him at Yale. Nothing came of the overture.” 

We do not know why Williams decided to cast his 
future with Vermont or even exactly when he settled 
in the little village of Rutland. The first clear reference 
seems to be dated May 9, 1789, in Nathan Perkins’ 
Narrative of a Tour Through the State of Vermont. 
Judge Samuel Williams, no kin of the minister-scien- 
tist and sometimes confused with him, introduced 
Perkins to 


Dr. Williams of Cambridge, Massachusetts, late professor 
of philosophy there, but was guilty of forgery & resigned,— 
a well looking & learned man—a good speaker and lofty in 
his air—& preaching there, to my surprise, elevated with 
ye idea of having a College there.1? 


These references raise interesting questions. We 
know relatively little about Williams’ preaching in the 


8 The Gratz Collection in the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania contains a letter to Williams from the Royal Society, 
dated July 1, 1790, accepting for deposit, without publication, 
a paper on the state, motion and phenomena of heat in the 
earth. 

9 Harvard University Archives, Harvard College Records, 
3: The Diary of William Bentley, D. D. (4 v., Salem, 1905- 
1914) 1: p. 100. 

10 Samuel Williams to the Board of Overseers and the Corpo- 
ration, June 25, 1788, Harvard College Records, 3. 

11 The Literary Diary of Ezra Stiles (3 v., New York, 
1901) 3: pp. 318-319. 

12 Nathan Perkins, Narrative of a Tour Through the State 
of Vermont (Woodstock, Vt., 1920), p. 15. 
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Rutland church. It went on until 1795.13 We do 
know that he preached in Burlington in 1805 and 1806. 
His reception, he wrote his wife, was “very favorable; 
and the people have desired me to tarry till they collect 
the sense of the people, call a town meeting, and make 
some proposal in a legal way.” 14 This, apparently, 
they did not do. As for Williams’ hope of seeing a 
college established in Rutland, he also met with dis- 
appointment. According to President John Wheeler 
of the University of Vermont, writing in the mid- 
nineteenth century, Williams was, however, one of the 
fathers of that institution.> But he was never chosen 
as a trustee nor given a regular faculty appointment, 
eminently qualified though he was. He did, though, 
give two courses of lectures at the University of Ver- 
mont in 1808 and 1809, being paid by those who at- 
tended, other than students.t* It may be that these 
were lectures on astronomy, similar to if not identical 
with, those earlier delivered at Harvard. But it may 
also be that they were the “Philosophical Lectures” 
the manuscript of which is in the Vermont Historical 
Society and now made available. 

Meantime, in Rutland, a village of not more than 
1,500 souls, Williams, in partnership with Judge Samuel 
Williams, founded the Rutland Herald." In view of 
the Judge’s preoccupation with law and politics, it 
seems likely that the guiding hand in the venture was 
that of Dr. Williams. The editorial policy was stated 
in the first issue, dated December 8, 1794. The editors 
and publishers expressed their intention of making the 
Herald “a useful, informing, and entertaining paper” 
with an ample supply of anecdotes, poetical essays, and 
speculative pieces. But the chief aim was to collect and 
publish authentic and accurate accounts of all the foreign 
and domestic transactions that took place. 


In Political matters we shall be ready to publish any pieces 
which may be of use to communicate information, or can 
be considered as relating to the Public: But on no occasion 
will we condescend to publish any thing in the Herald of 
an immoral nature or tendency, become the retailers of 
scandalous anecdotes, or the dupes of electioneering politi- 
cians; nor will we be employed in private piques and quar- 


13 We have found no contemporary evidence to support a 
statement in a popular article (Walter John Coates, “Samuel 
Williams,” The Vermonter 35 [1931]: pp. 82-83) to the effect 
that the only convert Williams made in Rutland was his wife. 
Mr. James S. Davidson of Rutland is studying Williams’ ca- 
reer in the ministry of that town. 

14 Dated Burlington, Nov. 20, 1806, Vermont Historical So- 
ciety Collection. 

15 John Wheeler, D. D., A Historical Discourse (Burlington, 
Vt., 1854), pp. 7, 8, 13. 

16 Records of Judicial and Miscellaneous Proceedings in the 
University of Vermont in Burlington under the Presidency of 
Rev. D. C. Sanders, from 1791 to 1814, pp. 10-11. 

17 Marcus A. McCorison has provided a good deal of in- 
formation about this venture in his admirably prefaced and 
edited A Daybook from the Office of The Rutland Herald 
Kept by Samuel Williams 1798-1802 (Worcester, Mass., 
1967). 
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rels, in murdering reputations and characters, or in dis- 
turbing the enjoyments of domestic happiness.1® 


Williams may have been thinking of what he regarded 
as the unjust scandals relating to the termination of 
his Harvard career. In any case, in view of the bitter 
and scurrilous tone of the public press of the day, the 
platform of the Herald was noteworthy. Dr. Williams’ 
connection with the paper lasted until 1804. Its edi- 
torials were distinguished by the clarity and force of 
their style, and by their Federalist tone. This was 
evident in the defense of Jay’s treaty, in the condemna- 
tion of the Whiskey Rebellion, in the support of the 
Alien and Sedition Acts, and in the sustained criticism 
of mobs and of the doctrinaire leaders of the French 
Revolution in its later stages.’® 

While editing the Herald, Williams launched, in 
1795, the Rural Magazine; or Vermont Repository. 
This was continued for two years. It included political 
documents, relating both to Vermont and to the nation, 
biographical materials on the pioneers of the Green 
Mountain State, travel accounts, selections from Thomas 
Paine, Voltaire, and Montesquieu, reports of philo- 
sophical experiments, essays on the follies of super- 
stition, witches, spirits, and ghosts, useful tidbits of 
information on agriculture, medicine, and economy, 
and, in addition to much pastoral and some amorous 
verse, such choice pieces as “Choosing a wife by a 
pipe of tobacco,” “General Remarks on Women,” and 
“A pathetic letter from a deserted wife to her faithless 
husband.” The Rural Magazine also printed Williams’ 
own history of the American Revolution, subsequently 
brought out in book form.” The Daybook from the 
office of the Rutland Herald also makes clear that in 
addition to his other printing enterprises Williams 
published many imprints and that his office did a lively 
business in printing legal notices, including bankruptcies 
and divorces, as well as broadsides and at least ten 
dance invitations. 

In view of the Federalist position of the Herald, the 
Jeffersonian tone of Williams’ Natural and Civil History 
of Vermont” presents an interesting problem that can 
probably be resolved only if we recognize that his 
asssociation with the American Philosophical Society 
had played an important role in the development of his 
interests and, at least to a limited extent, perhaps even 


18 The Rutland Herald, Dec. 8, 1794. 

19 Rutland Herald, Aug. 24, 1793, July 13, 1795, July 27, 
1795, April 22, 1799, May 6, 1799, Aug. 5, 1799. 

20 The History of the American Revolution, which became a 
popular text book, was reprinted at least thirteen times between 
1824 and 1831; the most recent reprinting was in 1944. 

21 For discussions of The Natural and Civil History of Ver- 
mont (Walpole, N. H., 1794 and Burlington, Vt., 2 v., 1809) 
see Ralph N. Miller, “Samuel Williams’ ‘History of Vermont,’ ” 
New England Quarterly 22 (1949) : pp. 73-84, Chilton William- 
son, Vermont in a Quandry 1763-1825 (Montpelier, Vt. 
1949), p. 96, and Merle Curti, Human Nature in American 
Historical Thought (Columbia, Mo., 1968), pp. 54-59. 
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unconsciously, of his values.22 The well-known but 
inadequately appreciated History appeared while Wil- 
liams was planning the Herald and the Vermont Maga- 
gine and was revised and amplified in a second edition 
printed in Burlington in 1809. It was partly inspired 
by the more famous History of New Hampshire of the 
Reverend Jeremy Belknap and, at least in broad out- 
line, influenced by its general pattern. The Natural and 
Civil History also testifies to Williams’ pride in his 
newly adopted state and to his desire, after the manner 
of his associates in the American Philosophical Society 
(among them Benjamin Rush, Benjamin Smith Barton, 
Joseph Priestley and Jefferson) to offer his fellow 
citizens an accurate and reliable account of the geog- 
raphy, flora, fauna, Indians, and institutions of Ver- 
mont. The book rested in good part on the knowledge 
and information Williams had acquired through ob- 
servation and measurment of trees, mountains, lakes, 
and streams. And his measuring proclivity did not 
stop with these. Like leading members of the American 
Philosophical Society, he deeply resented the allegations 
of the French naturalists, Buffon, Raynal, and Depauw, 
that the presumed recent geological appearance of the 
New World and the sheer abundance of living phe- 
nomena, whether birds, beasts, or insects, had resulted 
in a deterioration of each and every species. Williams’ 
measurements of these—wolves, bears, bees, and ser- 
pents, as well as trees and plants—offered empirical 
evidence that nature, at least in Vermont, had in no 
sense discriminated against the size and growth of 
species. 

Of even greater importance in this work is the 
social philosophy implicit in Williams’ treatment of 
Vermont's early history and institutions. Here again 
the History reflects many of the preoccupations and 
commitments of influential thinkers in the American Phil- 
osophical Society. Williams argued, from Vermont's 
natural setting and history, that America had created 
a state of society in which human institutions har- 
monized with nature and with man’s social needs to 
a much greater degree than in the Old World. He 
glorified the simple and unaffected everyday life of 
ordinary people, the practical as opposed to the the- 
oretical bent of their interest in education, and, above 
all, their dedication to freedom and equality, whether 
in the sphere of religion, economy, or politics. In 
short, The Natural and Civil History of Vermont is a 
wonderful exemplification, in relating human behavior 
and history to nature in an organic and functional 
way, of Williams’ eighteenth-century conviction of the 
unity, comprehensibility, rational order, and purposive- 
ness of creation. It reflects as well his essentially 
optimistic, basically Jeffersonian, view of America’s 
past and future. 


22 Cf. Daniel J. Boorstin, The Lost World of Thomas Jeffer- 
son (Boston, 1948), especially the introduction and chapters 
1 and 4. 
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The same conviction and the same optimism underlie 
the principal occasion for writing the ‘Philosophical 
Lectures on the Constitution, Duty, and Religion of 
Man.” This unpublished manuscript is in some ways 
more important than Williams’ History. It provides, 
in the first place, a more complete picture of his mind; 
for it shows not only his secular and scientific but also 
his religious side and, further, records his efforts to 
reconcile one with the other. On a different level, within 
the larger scope of American intellectual history, the 
work has another importance in that it illustrates, as 
few other single documents can, the wide variety of 
philosophies that contended for the American mind in 
the later eighteenth century. Among those that figure 
prominently in its pages, or, in any case, in a contextual 
reading of them, are revivalism, deistic rationalism, 
Williams’ own essentially Old Light version of Cal- 
vinism, and neo-Edwardsean scholasticism. 

The latter movement played a particularly important 
role in Williams’ opening lectures, on the subject of 
human nature; for it is clear that he formulated his 
argument on human nature mainly as a rebuttal to the 
neo-Edwardseans from the point of view of Old Light 
Calvinism. The neo-Edwardseans included a number 
of close friends and even relatives of Jonathan Edwards, 
notably Joseph Bellamy, Jonathan Edwards, Jr., and 
Samuel Hopkins, and they virtually dominated theology 
in New England in the final quarter of the eighteenth 
century. One of the characteristics of the group lay 
in the extraordinary complexity and almost impenetrable 
abstrusity of its ideas. The neo-Edwardseans almost 
invariably evolved their “systems” not out of their own 
inductive experience but through deductive and often 
eccentric “improvements” of the theology that Edwards 
had devised. It is likely that no more truly meta- 
physical group of thinkers ever existed in America. A 
more substantive characteristic of the group, however, 
lay in the extremely deterministic conclusions to which 
it carried Edwards’ teachings concerning the use of 
means (or the degree to which a person’s moral efforts 
could affect his salvation). Edwards had insisted that 
the moral efforts of an unregenerate were useless, but 
Hopkins, who was probably the most influential neo- 
Edwardsean, went still further. He came to believe 
that the moral efforts of an unregenerate actually in- 
creased his hideousness in the eyes of God; the more 
an unregenerate strove to act morally, said Hopkins, 
the more sinful he became.”* 

The theological tradition to which Williams belonged 
differed distinctly from neo-Edwardseanism. The Old 
Light Calvinists were practical, experiential and even, 
so some have claimed, worldly. They had originally 
divided with the followers of Edwards, long before 
Williams’ time, over issues posed during the Great 


23 Samuel Hopkins, The Nature of True Holiness (New- 
port, R. I., 1773); cf. Joseph Haroutunian, Piety Versus 
Moralism (New York, 1932), pp. 72-76. 
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Awakening. They had more readily condemned the 
unsociable behavior of many converts in the Awakening 
and had disapproved of the incendiary rhetoric of 
revivalists like George Whitefield and James Davenport. 
More generally they had opposed the practice of itiner- 
acy (where a roving evangelist invaded the parish of 
an ordained minister) and they had refused to assent 
to a popular outcry in favor of replacing all unconverted 
ministers. With time these issues had vanished; they 
were of course peculiar to the situation created by the 
great revival, and revivals of any sort occurred rarely in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century. But the differ- 
ence in temperament between the Old Lights and the 
original followers of Edwards that had led them to take 
their respective positions during the Awakening contin- 
ued into the period of Williams and the neo-Edward- 
seans, manifesting itself now mainly in theological dis- 
agreement over the usefulness of means. More and more 
as the century progressed, the Old Lights stressed the 
very practical view, however heretical in the eyes of 
the neo-Edwardseans, that an upright and moral way 
of life not only was approved by God but was rewarded 
by Him and marked in fact the principal avenue of 
real Christianity, regardless of whether it was ac- 
companied by a regeneration experience. 

The Old Lights usually suffered defeat at the hands 
of the neo-Edwardseans in the theological debates over 
the issue of means that occurred continually after 1760. 
In retrospect it seems clear that the Old Lights’ dif- 
ficulties stemmed chiefly from the fact that they, like 
the neo-Edwardseans but to less advantage, continued 
to adhere to the twin premises of traditional Calvinism: 
the sovereignty of God, on the one hand, and the de- 
pravity of human nature, on the other. Having granted 
these premises, especially the latter, the Old Lights 
necessarily accepted the burden of proof in any debate 
over means; for although the very term “natural,” ac- 
cording to the premises of the debate, carried connota- 
tions of inability, they had to argue that a depraved, 
“natural” man could somehow assist in the process of 
saving himself. The fact that the majority of New 
England’s middle class sympathized with the Old Light 
position was of little use here. This was because, its 
premises fixed, the debate was decided purely on the 
basis of logic, and the neo-Edwardseans had only to 
expose the casuistries by which their opponents tried 
to avoid the conclusion that their premises clearly 
demanded. In this task, moreover, the neo-Edward- 
seans had the advantage of one of the great works in 
American philosophy, Edwards’ treatise on the will, 
where, after assuming the depravity of human nature, 
Edwards had demolished every argument that he (or, 
as it turned out, any Old Light) could conceive in favor 
of human ability.** 

The significance of Williams’ lectures on human 


24 Cf. Sidney Mead, Nathaniel William Taylor, 1786-1858: 
A Connecticut Liberal (Chicago, 1942), pp. 101-114. 
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nature in the context of this debate over means lay in 
the fact that he altered the terms of the debate by 
challenging the traditionally accepted premise concern- 
ing natural depravity and offered as well a nearly 
impregnable argument in support of a contradictory 
premise. He recognized that the Old Lights had tradi- 
tionally foreclosed any possibility of success in the 
debate by accepting at the outset the doctrine of natural 
depravity. Instead of accepting that doctrine he “in- 
vestigated” the nature of man and came to the conclu- 
sion (cautiously optimistic) that man, as God made 
him, was “perfect.” By this he meant, not that man 
had always perfectly fulfilled his earthly duties nor 
even that he was ever likely to fulfill them, but simply 
that man’s rational, moral, and religious capacities, to- 
gether with those that he had in common with many 
animal species, provided him with the potential per- 
fectly to fulfill them. 

This argument or, as Williams preferred, the con- 
clusion of his investigation was effective against the 
neo-Edwardseans for two reasons. In the first place, 
once accepted as a premise, it logically demanded the 
admission of free will, reversing, in other words, the 
advantage of the neo-Edwardseans in regard to prem- 
ises. And in the second place, in any debate about 
whether to accept this conclusion as a premise, Williams 
again held a decisive advantage. He could support his 
contention that human nature was perfect not only by 
relying on common sense and the generally optimistic 
attitude of his contemporaries concerning human ability 
but also on their respect for the inductive method and 
their faith in the scientific idea of the great chain of 
being; for he had stressed again and again in his lec- 
tures that his had been an inductive, factual investiga- 
gation, and he had framed his whole discussion of 
human nature within the idea that the human species 
was a fixed, permanent one, of a higher spiritual order 
than any animal species but certainly as well equipped 
to perform its particular role in the universe. The 
extent of his success in this effort was perhaps most 
evident in the ease with which he satirized his oppo- 
nents. Their speculative powers, so important in the 
sort of debate where fundamental premises were shared 
by both sides, came merely to signify the degree of their 
estrangement from the sympathies and scientific truths 
of modern life, and this irrelevancy to the times pro- 
vided the basis for a characterization that Williams 
employed time after time: an image of a hapless in- 
dividual, “the man of metaphysics,” who was harmful 
only if one took him seriously. 

While we must of course appreciate the forensic 
significance of Williams’ discussion of human nature, 
which occupied the first three of his ten lectures, we 
must not assume too much importance for it from a 
substantive perspective. He did not, in any case, couple 
his argument that human nature was perfect with the 
radical notion that institutions were responsible for 
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evil. On the contrary, though he shed the doctrine of 
natural depravity, his lectures on the human “state” or 
“condition,” immediately following his opening lectures, 
revealed that he remained typically Old Light Calvinist 
in his sensibilities and softly, somewhat strangely, con- 
servative in his social philosophy. 

Williams characterized the human condition, in lec- 
ture four, as a “probationary” one: man had sinned, 
and his only recourse lay in personal atonement. It 
appears never to have entered his mind that man might 
lack full responsibility for his sins; he saw man’s poten- 
tial for perfection simply as an enhancement of his re- 
sponsibility for failing to achieve it: “A power to do 
right,” he wrote, “seems unavoidably to suppose a 
power to do wrong; and a power to cultivate and im- 
prove our natural principles and faculties [or, in other 
words, our natural capacities] is in itself a power to 
neglect and misimprove them.” ?5 

Williams’ preoccupation with human responsibility 
was of course consistent with Old Light tradition; for 
Old Lights had always held that a chief weakness of 
the more deterministic brands of Calvinism lay in their 
apparent suggestion, often taken up by irreverent critics, 
that God was responsible for evil. As we have of course 
already seen, Old Lights had also always laid a heavy 
emphasis on the use of means. Having established the 
validity of that emphasis in his opening lectures, Wil- 
liams now asserted it in a manner that at times seemed 
almost to caricature his kind of Calvinism: There is, 
he wrote, 


no such thing as maintaining a regular course of duty and 
virtue without striving against sin, wrestling against 
temptation, struggling against the powers that oppose us, 
and running the Christian race with resolution, ardor and 
perserverance. It is by exercise that the powers of reason 
are improved and strengthened. It is by vigilance and 
care, that conscience is kept tender and awake. It is by 
cultivation and improvement that the religious principle 
expands, acquires strength and acts with vigor. Our 
appetites and passions are not governed and kept in order, 
but by care, vigilance, constant inspection and discipline. 
26 


The social conservatism that was implicit in Williams’ 
attitude toward evil in lecture four became explicit, 
although in a significantly muted form, in the attitude 
that he adopted toward institutions in his fifth and sixth 
lectures. Here, after he insisted that institutions in 
general were beneficial to man, he singled out for 
specific approval a list that included virtually every 
institution in existence: society, government, civil law, 
the law of nations (or natural law), religion in general 
and revelation in particular. The degree of his con- 
servatism, however (in spite of this seemingly wholesale 
endorsement of the status quo), was lessened by two 
considerations. 


25 Lectures, p. 43. 
26 Lectures, p. 45. 
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One had to do with his concept of institutions. It 
was significantly restricted, if not explicitly in the text, 
at least implicitly in the context of his remarks; for 
throughout these lectures on the human condition, he, 
a Vermonter, spoke mainly to a Vermont audience, and 
he referred, implicitly at least, mainly to Vermont 
institutions. His frame of reference was limited in any 
case to North America (as in his Natural and Civil 
History of Vermont, where he had carefully distin- 
guished American institutions by the degree to which 
they, unlike some, harmonized with man’s needs). 
Thus the kinds of institutions that he had in mind cer- 
tainly excluded those that Edmund Burke had approved 
or that Henry James would find so fascinating later on 
in the nineteenth century. 

A second consideration, perhaps even more important, 
lay in his extraordinarily positive, almost progressive, 
idea of man’s relationship to institutions. They did 
not serve, in his philosophy, merely or even mainly to 
limit man’s evil tendencies. Instead, he equated them 
with means—an extremely significant gesture in the 
light of his general emphasis on means—and stressed 
again and again that man must use them to further his 
social and moral as well as his religious development. 
Introducing his fifth lecture, for example, he wrote, 


It is . . . the duty of man, and the only way to be workers 
together with God, to regard and observe all such means 
and institutions as are adapted to promote the cultivation, 
the improvement, and the happiness of the human race.?? 


An ingenious psychology that Williams devised in 
support of this equation of means and institutions testi- 
fied to the important place that the idea had in his 
philosophy and indicated as well his keen sense of how 
the mind and society interact. He expounded this 
psychology in his lectures on human nature, where it 
formed part of his critique of Edwardsean determinism. 
Its presence there no doubt accounted for his reference 
to those lectures as the “ground and foundation” of his 
work, but its centrality in the larger scheme of his 
philosophy became evident only when he began to 
discuss institutions. 

Basically, Williams argued that Edwards had erred 
by assuming that a person’s motives were determined 
exclusively by the sorts of external objects and ideas 
presented to his senses. He continued to refer to these 
external objects and ideas as “motives,” but he insisted 
that the real cause of action lay not in them, but, inter- 
nally, in the natural appetites or inclinations of the 
person or animal acting. To illustrate his point he used 
the example of thirst and water : 


thirst is said to be a motive to an animal, to drink; in the 
same form of expression, cool water is said to be a motive 
to an animal to drink. It is evident that the thirst and the 
water are things, of a very different nature. The one is 
internal, the other is external; the former denotes one of 
our natural appetites and inclinations, the latter signifies 


27 Lectures, p. 47. 
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something which in its own nature is adapted and suited 
to satisfy the cravings of the natural appetite and 
inclination.?® 


His argument to this point was of course one that 
nineteenth-century psychologists frequently directed at 
psychologists of the preceding century, most of whom 
had accepted too uncritically Locke’s notion that there 
are no innate ideas. But Williams produced a signifi- 
cant variation on the nineteenth-century theme when 
he insisted on retaining an important function for those 
external objects and ideas, or “motives,” to which in- 
ternal appetites and inclinations frequently directed 
themselves. He did not, in other words, carry his 
reaction against determinism to an opposite extreme. 
Answering the question “What is the influence and 
effect of motives; and how do they operate?” Williams 
wrote: 


Not [as Edwards has said] as causes, which invariably 
and constantly produce their effects; nor as agents, which 
act with a given and certain force or power; but their 
influence is to awaken, to excite, or put in motion some- 
thing that already exists.?? 


Although he never explicitly identified institutions 
as “motives,” Williams took it for granted that such 
is the case. He defined “moral motives,’ for example, 
in a way that had to include institutions: 


Every thing that tends to promote the exercise, deductions, 
and conclusions of reason, to excite and strengthen the 
dictates, and decrees of conscience; or to enforce the 
authority, and the obligations we are under to our Maker; 
every thing of this kind, is properly a moral motive to a 
rational and moral determination and conduct. 


Further: 


Whatever then has a fitness and tendency to excite and 
strengthen our attachment to duty, to moral obligation and 
rectitude, to intellectual or moral discipline and practice, 
to the improvement and cultivation of the rational and 
moral powers of our nature, their proper use, exercise, 
influence, and authority over our passions and conduct, is 
of the nature of a rational and moral motive.®° 


Thus, while Williams’ psychology contained an element 
of human initiative, it remained significantly environ- 
mental. 

Accordingly, if we follow the implications of this 
psychology, we see that it fully supported his theology 
and social philosophy. The recognition in it that human 
desires were initially internal justified his theological 
emphasis on means; for it explained that, in order to 
achieve true morality and salvation, man had only to 
develop virtuous inclinations that (like thirst) were 
innate in his being. In the same way, the retention in 
his psychology of an important role for external motives, 
among which were institutions, justified his equation, 
in connection with his social philosophy, of means and 


28 Lectures, p. 26. 
29 Lectures, p. 26. 
30 Lectures, p. 28. 
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institutions; for an external motive or institution (let 
us say, revelation) was an essential to any act (true 
morality) as the internal desire (to be virtuous). The 
motive awakened or cultivated or gave form to the 
desire, and in practice was indistinguishable from it. 
It is even possible here to appreciate Williams’ pious 
attitude toward institutions in general; for it is clear, 
given man’s sinful earthly condition, that institutions 
were equally as important a factor as man himself in 
the process of human improvement. 

The final section of the “Philosophical Lectures” 
(lectures seven through ten) varied distinctly from the 
two that had preceded it. Aggressive in his lectures 
on human nature and the human condition, Williams 
became defensive, almost evasive, when he attempted 
to provide a rational excuse for accepting the Christian 
tradition. We can attribute this difference at least 
partly to the fact that he no longer addressed himself 
to a relatively familiar Christian audience: now he 
spoke to those of his contemporaries who had come 
under the influence of an altogether foreign and vaguely 
defined tendency toward deism and skepticism. But 
Williams’ apparent loss of authority was probably also 
due to the inherent weakness of his argument. Whether 
we remove these last four lectures from context and 
evaluate them on their own merit or whether we view 
them beside other efforts by contemporaries of Williams, 
they lack both the persuasive power and the originality 
of his previous lectures. 

The kind of rationalism that Williams opposed had 
had its start in this country in the period during and 
shortly after the Revolution, when the ideas of the 
French philosophes first gained some acceptance in 
America. It is generally believed, however, that the 
movement attained particular strength around the turn 
of the century. It was in the later 1790's, in any case, 
that Thomas Paine’s Age of Reason and Ethan Allen’s 
Reason the Only Oracle of Man made skepticism and 
“natural religion” the vogue among American college 
students and even, it has been said, among ordinary 
middle-class citizens. Whether or not the movement 
was as extensive as it seems to have been, it aroused 
immense concern among the Congregationalists of Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts, whose churches remained 
at that time somewhat tenuously established by law. 
It also aroused concern among traditional Christians 
of every persuasion who, though they may have opposed 
the establishment of any particular religion, even more 
vigorously opposed the anti-Christian forces that threat- 
ened establishment.** 

The chief feature of the new rationalism and, in 
Williams’ opinion, its chief weakness as well lay in its 
conviction that reason and science comprised a self- 


31 Mead, Nathaniel William Taylor, pp. 42-43; Charles R. 
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sufficient philosophy of life. Williams, who considered 
himself a rationalist also, although of a distinctly dif- 
ferent kind, insisted in contrast that reason and science 
provided only a useful “method of proceeding.” It 
seemed clear to him, as it had to generations of Old 
Lights, that they were valuable intellectual tools, but 
no more than that. Properly and respectfully imple- 
mented, they increased man’s comprehension of himself 
and his environment, but eventually they led him back 
to the essential Christian truths in which he had always 
believed. In essence, this was Williams’ argument in 
the final section of the “Philosophical Lectures.” In 
his seventh and eighth lectures he tried to show that 
the basic Christian tenets concerning the miracles and 
the prophecies could withstand an objective, scientific 
examination. In lectures nine and ten he argued simi- 
larly that both reason and revelation led men ultimately 
to identical conclusions about the nature of God, man, 
and the universe. 

The difficulty with Williams’ argument, if we consider 
it mainly on its own merit, with some allowance for the 
state of scientific thought in his day, was that he had 
in fact to corrupt standard scientific procedure before 
he could arrive at the conclusions he desired. Instead 
of relying on the principles of natural causation that 
were accepted by science, he had to invent a principle 
of supernatural causation. He also had to wield this 
principle at every crucial juncture: it afforded “scien- 
tific” explanation for the miracles, the prophecies and 
revelation, and these, in turn, particularly revelation, 
provided the factual basis for his other “scientific” 
arguments. He justified his principle of supernatural 
causation with the observation that it alone could 
explain the fact of creation, and up to a point, this tactic 
was acceptable in his day. Scientists at the end of the 
eighteenth century, to be sure, often still held that the 
creation had appeared as a whole at some single point 
in time, rather than through an evolutionary process, 
and they also usually agreed that some kind of super- 
natural creator had brought this about. Even at this 
time, however, science did not permit one to extrapolate 
a principle of supernatural causation from the super- 
naturally explainable fact of creation. To do this was 
of course to undermine the very foundations of science, 
which rested in nature and in the discovery of natural 
causal relationships. It was indeed a devious gesture, 
and any thorough rationalist would have recognized it 
as such. 

In contrast to Williams’ argument against rationalism, 
which, however unscientific, derived from a basically 
rationalist point of view, we have the arguments of 
American revivalists during this same period. Timothy 
Dwight’s arguments provide an especially appropriate 
comparison. He too defended traditional Christianity, 
although a slightly more Edwardsean and much more 
emotional variety of it. He too argued publicly against 
the deists and skeptics that Williams feared and op- 
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posed. As President of Yale College (after 1795), 
where the students were notoriously “skeptical” before 
his tenure and during the early part of it, and as a 
leader as well of Connecticut Congregationalists, against 
whom the disestablishment forces made one of their 
more sustained efforts, Dwight had a larger and more 
intimate interest in opposing rationalism than perhaps 
any other minister in New England, and for more than 
twenty years made it his principal pastime. 

His attack rested in a view that is still defensible. 
This is the position that both reason and science are 
ultimately subordinate to human emotions. And it im- 
plemented this view in a way that, though repugnant 
in many respects, was nevertheless ingenious in the 
circumstances. He simply labeled as rationalism, or, 
as he preferred, “infidelism,” every belief that failed to 
include an emotional commitment—marked by a re- 
generation experience—to the Christian gospel. He 
insisted, further, that “infidelism” carried with it a 
natural moral tendency toward vice and, eventually, 
damnation. In his rhetoric, in other words, “infidelism” 
played almost the same role that “hell-fire and damna- 
tion” had played in the rhetoric of the Great Awakening. 
The notable difference lay in that the expansion, or 
apparent expansion of “infidelism,” apart from what 
Dwight said about it, became in itself a fact that threat- 
ened and aroused latent Christians. More dogmatic 
and simplistic than Williams’ argument, Dwight’s, how- 
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ever, worked wonderfully; he stimulated and led a 
revival, the so-called Second Great Awakening, unlike 
any that Connecticut had seen since the 1740’s.?? 

Neither Dwight nor Williams, of course, has much 
intellectual importance in the twentieth century. There 
are certain qualifications here: Dwight obviously had a 
special genius for influencing public opinion and he 
appreciated the epistemological significance of subjec- 
tivity; Williams understood the psychological impact 
of social institutions to a remarkable degree and, al- 
though in a limited way, he was also willing to alter 
his other beliefs in response to the expansion of scien- 
tific knowledge. But in the final analysis both men are 
interesting mainly as intellectual antiques. We can, 
moreover, say the same of the neo-Edwardseans, cer- 
tainly, and in some respects even of the deists and 
skeptics that we have encountered. The essential ir- 
relevance of all these philosophies for present-day 
thought, however, in no sense detracts from their his- 
torical significance. The effort to understand the nature 
of each of them and the way that each related to the 
others to form an intellectual milieu is in itself an 
extremely important aspect of historical thinking. To 
the extent that Williams’ “Philosophical Lectures” 
facilitate this task they comprise indeed an important 
document in American intellectual history. 
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PREFACE 


The animal and moral constitution of man is the 
ground and foundation of the following essay. When 
we reason from assumed or speculative theories, systems, 
or principles, however true the theory or system may 
be, or however conclusive the reasonings are, we are 
not certain either that the theory, or the reasoning is 
such, as can be applied to man. Hence the conclusions 
deduced from theoretic assumptions respecting our 
state, duty, and conduct, are often such as disagree with 
the course and appearance of human conduct and life; 
and if they can be applied to any species of animals, 
they do not in fact describe any thing that resembles 
the principles, pursuits, and actions of the man of 
nature; but agree only to an imaginary, abstract, meta- 
physical animal, very different from any of the men, 
which we ever observe. 

The most easy and natural way to investigate the 
human constitution and nature, seems to be, to con- 
template man with the same attention and views, as we 
examine other animals: To inquire carefully and ac- 
curately in what respects he resembles other animals, 
and in what particulars he differs from them. In this 
way of proceeding, the disquisitious will resolve them- 
selves into the same method of investigation, that we 
pursue in other parts of philosophy. The phenomena 
attending the subject, must first be carefully examined 
and stated ; and the deductions must be formed from the 
facts, and phenomena, which have been ascertained. 
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By this method of proceeding, philosophers have met 
with great success in their inquiries respecting the 
material world. If the same method be pursued in 
our researches respecting man, we shall be able to 
avail ourselves of the most sure source of information, 
observation and experience; and we shall not be obliged 
to admit any speculative reasonings or conclusions, 
which are found to be repugnant to the common sense, 
feelings, and apprehensions of mankind. In all such 
cases it is fact, observation, and experience, that must 
determine; and all theories and reasonings, which are 
contrary to them must be rejected. 

If the original principles, inclinations, and tendencies, 
which God has given to man can be clearly ascertained, 
it will not be difficult to discern the nature and most 
important articles of his duty and religion, and those 
moral relations which they involve and imply. In his 
religion we may expect to find something as fixed, un- 
alterable, and permanent, as his constitution and nature; 
that it will comprehend truths, principles, moral rela- 
tions, and duties, which are in themselves invariable, 
durable, and indestructible; and that it will resolve it- 
self into a moral system, exhibiting appearances, evi- 
dence, and proof, of its being the work and production 
of the supremely perfect author of nature. 

These are the subjects contemplated in the following 
essays. What success has attended the attempt to in- 
vestigate either their nature, origin, or obligation, the 
public must determine. If I have been convinced that 
the essential principles of morality and religion have a 
sure foundation in the constitution and nature of man, 
I have not deceived or flattered myself so much as to 
imagine that I have been able fully to comprehend, or 
to explain the subject, in its proper extent, connections, 
and relations. I have not the abilities, or information, 
to effect any thing more than some essays upon it; 
which I am apprehensive will require the most favorable 
construction from the reader. 

It is however with the hope that they may be of 
some service to the cause of morality, natural, and 
revealed religion, that they are submitted to the public 
inspection. It is not my intention ever to be engaged 
in controversial writings. Any attempt to illustrate the 
important truths of philosophy or divinity will I believe, 
eventually meet with that reception from the public, 
which it deserves; and every author, who submits his 
sentiments to the world, ought to acquiesce in such a 
decision. 
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LECTURE I 
ON THE CONSTITUTION AND NATURE 
OF MAN 


The objects presented to our view in the system of 
nature, are so various and numerous, and the period of 
human life is so short, that we cannot even hope to have 
a particular acquaintance with but a few of the works 
of God. Of these few, reason should lead us to select 
those for the most particular attention, in which we have 
the most particular interest and concern. In this view 
of the subject, every man will at once perceive that he 
himself is most of all concerned in those inquiries and 
contemplations, which relate to one order of beings, 
that is Man, his powers and capacities, his duties and 
enjoyments. In this kind of knowledge we are most of 
all interested, and any act or science which has no 
relation to, or connection with human nature and human 
affairs, can be of but little use to us. Such kinds of 
speculation may be curious, entertaining, and agreable ; 
but they cannot be esteemed as necessary, or highly 
valuable. That which concerns us, above all things 
to know, is the powers, capacities, proper employments, 
and duties of man himself. 

In our inquiries on this subject, it is obvious that 
our attention must be turned to human nature itself. 
Whatever be the powers and capacities which God has 
assigned to the human race, they are things which re- 
side in man himself; and his duties and obligations 
must be grounded on the constitution and nature, which 
God has given him. If his original constitution is the 
same as that of other animals, he is fitted and must be 
designed by the author of his nature, for the same 
employments and course of life: but if his Maker has 
made him differ from other animals in his original 
constitution, this difference of nature will imply a dif- 
ferent design, actions, and employments. As the ground 
and foundation then of all our speculations on this 
subject, our first business will be to examine what is 
the constitution and nature which the Deity has in fact 
assigned to us. 

Two general heads of inquiry will take in all that 
is proposed upon this subject; 


First, What powers and principles the Creator has 
assigned to us in common with other animals: and 
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Secondly, In what respects he has made the constitu- 
tion of man different from, and superiour to any thing, 
that is implanted in them. 


In examining that part of the natural constitution of 
man, which relates to such powers or principles as are 
common to other animals, it will be most natural to 
begin with that, which appears to be the most early 
and simple. 

And 


1. That which first of all occurs to our view, and 
is as early as the birth, is that principle of action which 
is called Instinct. No sooner is a babe born than it 
knows how to suck, and swallow its food. As soon 
as nature has provided the milk in the mother’s breast, 
so soon is the child prepared and instructed to extract 
and to receive it. And it does this as well, and as 
perfectly, as if it knew all the principles of the operation 
and had been fully instructed how to employ and apply 
them. In this early exertion of the infant, several of 
the muscles and nerves are employed in every draught; 
and the exertion of these muscles and nerves preceed 
each other in quicker precession, and in regular order. 
This regular train of operations is carried on in the most 
perfect manner by the infant, who has no reason, ex- 
perience, or habit, but only nature to teach him what 
to do.—It is by a like principle that infants cry when 
they are in pain, or in fear; that they are affrighted with 
an angry countenance, or voice; that they are pleased 
and comforted with a pleasant voice or aspect. Upon 
the same principle many of our most necessary actions 
are done in the advanced, and in all the periods of 
human life. The principle by which an animal is thus 
lead to certain actions, without knowing what he is 
about, or having any knowledge of the matter, or any 
end in view, is called Instinct. 

This is a principle which other animals have, as well 
and as perfectly as man. When young they all know 
how to receive their food. When they have acquired 
some degree of strength and vigor, they all know what 
weapons nature has given them to defend themselves, 
to attack their enemies, and how they are to use them. 
In. the various kinds of manufactures which are neces- 
sary for them, they perfectly well understand their 
business. The bird can build a nest, the spider can 
weave a web, the bee can construct his comb, and the 
beaver can build his dam, with more art and excellency 
than any of the human race could do it for them. Men 
have to learn the works which is necessary for them by 
gradual instruction, experience, habit, and improvement. 
Other animals seem to have the whole immediately from 
nature, and in the most perfect manner. None of them 
ever introduce any alterations, improvements or in- 
novations; but every one of the species has the most 
perfect knowledge of his business, from the beginning, 
without instruction or experience; and without having 
any new arts, rules, or principles to learn. And the 
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works of all of them appear to be perfect in their design, 
execution, convenience, and end. 

Thus does nature, or what we always mean by this 
expression, thus does the author or God of nature work 
in man, and in all other animals, by Instinct. This 
becomes a principle of action, where there is no reason 
or experience. And by this many things are done 
without which life could not be preserved; and before 
other powers, or even that of life becomes sufficiently 
strong to begin to act with any considerable vigor. 

2. The next principle of action which appears, and 
is common to all animals, is Appetite. The appetites are 
attended with an uneasy sensation till they meet with 
their proper objects, and are not constant but periodical 
in their operations. Those which are the most common 
and powerful in the human race are hunger, thirst, and 
the mutual inclination of the different forces towards 
each other. These appetites appear to be assigned to 
the human race for the most necessary and benevolent 
purposes. The two first are evidently intended for the 
preservation of the individual, and the other for the 
preservation of the species——It does not appear that 
either of these purposes could have been answered, 
without such a principle as that of appetite. We come 
into the world ignorant of every thing, but yet we must 
do many things or we cannot subsist. The parent may 
tend and nurse the child, but the child must receive and 
swallow the food for himself. Neither the child nor 
the parent would do this regularly and constantly, in 
proper quantities, and at proper times, if they were not 
called to it as soon as it becomes necessary, by the 
voice of an appetite which it becomes distressing to 
resist; and which if not regarded will unavoidably 
terminate in delirtum and death. By calls so regular, 
permanent, and powerful provision is made to preserve 
the human race from age to age, through numerous 
generations; whether the individuals themselves be wise 
or foolish, savage or civilized, or even whether they are 
virtuous or vicious. 

The same principle prevails in all other animals. To 
every species of them from the elephant to the insect 
the Creator has assigned such appetites as are necessary 
to preserve the life of the individuals, and the continu- 
ance of the species. Nor does it appear that any one 
species of all the animals which God has made, has 
ever been left to perish; or that nature has ever left 
any one of the various orders of living creatures, that 
were at first produced. In all of them those appetites 
appear to have been implanted, which are necessary for 
their support and preservation. In this way nature 
worketh in man and in all other animals, directing and 
assisting them how they are to take care of their own 
preservation, and for the continuance of the species to 
which they belong. 

3. There is another principle of action in man, which 
has not things but persons for its object, and denotes 
our being well or ill affected to some particular persons, 
to which we give the general name of Affections. 
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Among these the affection that subsists between parents, 
children, and other relations, are the most general and 
powerful. On this account this principle is generally 
denominated natural affection. It is common to all 
animals, it subsists in all countries, and makes a con- 
spicuous part of all languages. 

In the human race this principle acts with amazing 
force and vigor. It is common to find a young person in 
the gayest period of human life, whose days have been 
spent in pleasure, and whose nights have been spent 
in undisturbed rest, transformed all at once into the 
careful, vigilant sollicittous mother.2 No sooner is the 
babe born than the parent becomes full of affection, 
sollicitude, and care. No labor, pains, attention, or 
self-denyal, nor is the meanest office and employment 
thought too low or too hard, for its preservation. For- 
getful of herself, the parent and one perhaps who knew 
no care, watchfulness, or labor before, can tend it by 
day, watch it by night deprive herself of quiet sleep 
for months, and perform the lowest offices, to raise up 
the little object of her affections. Such a sudden and 
total transformation of all former habits, employments, 
and dispositions, is one of the most remarkable phe- 
nomena that ever occur: And yet it is what we see in 
a greater or less degree, upon the birth of every child; 
and is not the effect of reason or reflection, but the 
work of nature, the sure and uncorrupted work of God; 
and affection that he has implanted in the good and in 
the bad, in the careless as well as in the most thoughtful. 

This powerful principle of parental affection is one 
of the most useful and necessary for man. It is probable 
that no other would perform, what this does constantly 
effect. The time, the care, the labor, the pain, the 
perpetual attentions that are necessary to rear the child 
from infancy to manhood, are more than any wages 
or any pay can compensate; nor have we enough of 
any rational principles to engage us patiently to submit 
to them, or to persevere steadily in them. If they 
were not assisted, and made agreable by affection in 
parents, friends, and attendants, it should seem that 
few of the children that are born would ever be reared 
up to maturity——Nor does the principle cease till life 
itself is ended. The infancy of man is long, and help- 
less; and when the child no longer requires the assis- 
tance of the parent, the parent generally stands in 
need of the assistance of his children. Thus from the 
beginning to the end of life this principle of natural 
affection serves the most necessary and valuable pur- 
pose, both to parents, and children; and with the most 
benevolent design, the author of nature has made it 
as durable as life itself. 


a The author has availed himself of Dr. [Thomas] Reid’s 
observations and expressions in this, and in some other places. 

[Reid’s Enquiry into the Human Mind (1764), which re- 
jected Berkeley’s idealism and Hume’s skepticism, was of con- 
siderable influence on American thought, particularly through 
the teaching of John Witherspoon, who arrived at the College 
of New Jersey in 1768.] 
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Nearly allied to this, and of a similar nature, is the 
affection that takes place between the different sexes. 
The poets, in all ages and countries, have generally 
described this passion in all the luxuriancy of language 
and imagination. It is the business of the philosopher 
and divine to contemplate it in a more rational and 
philosophic view. And it is certainly one of the most 
important and necessary principles in the human con- 
stitution. Like other principles of action it is made 
up of various ingredients; but although in one view 
it may be considered as an appetite, in its pure and per- 
fect state, it certainly rises much higher, and ultimately 
resolves itself into a benevolent affection towards its 
object. When genuine and pure, this affection acts 
with a great and steady force, it always wishes to 
recommend itself to its object, and it expects to find, 
in mutual affection its full completion and reward! 
The design of the Creator in implanting this principle 
in the human constitution was evidently to effect the 
first and most natural of all human associations, that 
of husband and wife; to assist and direct individuals 
in the choice of a suitable companion; and to raise up 
a family, the object of their future cares and affections. 
These are purposes of the highest importance to man, 
and to society; and they are what this principle of 
natural affection has never failed to secure in every 
age and country. 

Nor does the principle of natural affection end here, 
it extends further, it forms, connects, and embraces 
the social state. By the inclinations and tendencies of 
his nature, man is not only lead to connect himself with 
a person of another sex, with his children and offspring, 
but to associate with his fellow men for the purposes 
of enjoyment, convenience, and benefit. Nor can he 
either enjoy, employ, or improve himself as his Maker 
designed, but in such a state of society. From such 
tendencies, inclinations, and affections in the nature of 
man, the human race have every where resolved them- 
selves into a state of society.—Society thus formed 
becomes itself an object of our regard and affection. 
Be it larger or smaller, the society with which we are 
connected, strongly engages our attention. We are 
concerned for its welfare, we are anxious for its reputa- 
tion, we feel for its dangers and distresses, and we 
rejoice for its prosperity and success. Whatever be 
the combination of man to which we belong, there is 
a peculiar affection and regard to it, which we do not 
feel in regard to those societies, with which we have 
no connection. 

And hence arise a new set of desires and pursuits, 
which would not have appeared in the solitary states. 
We become anxious for the esteem and approbation of 
our fellow men. Their opinions and sentiments of us, 
become a matter of serious concern. Reputation be- 
comes one of the great objects of our attention; and no 
desire becomes more common and constant than that 
of esteem and approbation. We wish also to be partic- 
ularly noted and distinguished in society; and we aim 
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to effect this purpose by strength, courage, eminence in 
wealth, science, eloquence, offices of government, titles 
of honor, or any other employment or pursuit, that can 
raise us to a rank and situation of superiority and 
distinction. 

Of such extent, utility, and necessity, is this principle 
of natural affection. It does not appear that the great 
business and purposes of life could be carried on, or 
even subsist without it. But this extensive, useful, 
and necessary principle, is not peculiar to the human 
race. It appears to subsist as powerfully, as perma- 
nently, and as perfectly, in other animals as it does in 
man. All the different orders of living creatures appear 
to have strong natural affections towards their offspring. 
The bear and the tiger, the wolf and the lion, if we 
may judge from appearances, have as vigorous affec- 
tions towards their progeny, as women and men have to 
their children. Their young are lodged in some secret 
place to conceal them from their enemies; they are 
warmed and cherished by the heat of the parents body ; 
they are suckled and fed with tender food by the same; 
they are attended in their first excursions, guarded 
from danger, and protected from their enemies, till 
they have learned by experience; and from the example 
of their parents, to provide for their own subsistance 
and safety. The birds of the air wear away their 
flesh and their life in sitting upon their eggs, hatching 
their young, feeding, tending, following, and bringing 
up their brood. The most ravenous and the most wild 
of animals are softened down into tenderness, and the 
waste of life to produce and train up their young; and 
they are alike transported into rage and madness, when 
their brood are attacked, or in danger of being de- 
stroyed.—And yet this period of parental affection in 
the brute creation is but of a very short duration. It 
was designed to provide for the production and safety 
of their offspring: and no sooner are the young animals 
able to provide for themselves than the affection of the 
parent ceases; the young are deserted by the old, the 
affection of the parent no longer operates, but declines, 
and ceases; and from this period the parent discovers 
no more regard for those that were his own progeny, 
than for any other of the race. 

In these things we behold the manifold wisdom and 
power of God. Every animal knows how to take care 
of its own offspring, and none are well qualified to 
take the care of another species; but nothing is wanting 
to qualify the parent in any class of animals to take 
care of their own. In all these things we discern the 
established course and order of nature. It appears to 
be the same in man and in other animals; in both, or 
rather in all, the Creator brings about the most neces- 
sary and useful ends and purposes, by those natural 
affections, which he has assigned to them. 

4. It has been customary to enumerate the Passions 
among those principles of action, by which we are 
moved and influenced. The passions to which as sub- 
ject have generally been denoted by desire and aversion, 
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hope and fear, joy and sorrow. The objects of them 
are those things or persons, which are naturally amiable 
or odious to us; and do not greatly differ from those 
which are the objects of our appetites and affections. 
The passions therefore do not seem to be a principle 
of action very different from that of affections; but 
are rather the various ingredients, degrees, or modi- 
fications of them: and in this view they become very 
powerful principles of action in all men; and are either 
calm and sedate, or vehement and impetuous, according 
to the degree in which they are themselves engaged or 
agitated. 

We pursue the things which we desire, with great 
earnestness and activity. We avoid the things which 
we hate, with much vigor and energy. Hope and fear 
urge us on with a mighty force. Joy exhilirates and 
expands, while grief distresses and contracts the mind.— 
The effects which passion produces are very sensible 
and apparent both upon the body, and upon the mind. 
Violent passions often change the voice, the features, 
the gestures, and the whole appearance of the coun- 
tenance. In some cases it bears the appearance of 
madness, in others of melancholly; and in all cases 
where it runs high, it gives a great degree of muscular 
force and energy to the body. Upon the mind the 
effect of violent passions is to engage and fix the atten- 
tion, give a strong bias to the judgment, justify itself, 
pervert the reason, and make a man blind and deaf 
to every thing that tends to moderate and reduce it. 
Passion will therefore in all cases help or injure us, 
put us upon right or wrong pursuits, according as the 
object and the degree of it, are proper or improper. 

Something of the same nature appears in other ani- 
mals. The most of them pursue with great ardor the 
things they desire. They are generally transported 
into anger and rage, when they are attacked, injured, 
or have to defend themselves, or their young. They 
are full of hope when pursuing their food, or a weaker 
animal; and as full of fear when in danger by a more 
powerful enemy. They are animated and elevated with 
joy, when successfull in their pursuits; and they 
appear to be much distressed with grief and sorrow at 
the loss of their food, habitations, mates, or offspring. 

It was undoubtedly for wise and good purposes that 
man and other animals were made subject to such 
passions. In themselves all our natural desires and 
affections are good, and necessary parts of our con- 
stitution; and those passions, which are so intimately 
allied to them, as to be ingredients, degrees, and modi- 
fications of them, are of a similar nature and use. They 
seem to be necessary motives to several of the most 
necessary actions and pursuits; and designed for our 
preservation, support, and self-defence. In making 
us subject to such passions, the author of nature seems 
to have made a necessary provision for our support, 
defence, and preservation. And then only do our 
passions occasion any injury to us, when they are 
abused, perverted, and not properly governed. In 
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themselves they are good, and necessary parts of the 
human constitution. 

Other principles might be named which God has 
assigned to man, in common with other animals. But 
instead of dwelling any longer on the enumeration, 
it will be more useful to make some remarks on the 
nature, utility, operation, and dignity of those, which 
have been mentioned. 

With regard to the nature of all the principles of 
action that have been described, it is apparent that they 
are not of a moral nature, nor do they denote or imply 
any proper duty, or moral obligation. To do that which 
instinct dictates is simply to follow the powerful and 
necessary impulse of nature, and has no relation to any 
thing morally good or bad. To act merely from appetite 
is to do that which the calls of nature require; and in 
itself is neither an object of praise or blame. It is no 
virtue or vice to eat when we are hungry, to drink when 
we are thirsty, or to rest when we are weary. Our 
natural affections are necessary and essential parts of 
our constitution, what we can neither create nor eradi- 
cate, but they are not moral principles. They operate 
alike in the good and in the bad, in the virtuous and 
in the vicious; in the pagan, in the infidel, in the 
christian and in other animals. To do the actions to 
which these principles lead, does not necessarily suppose 
that such persons are under the influence of any moral 
principles whatever. The same is true with regard to 
our passions. To love and hate, to hope or fear, to be 
full of joy or sorrow, is common to good and bad men; 
and every one of these passions may be in exercise 
either with, or without any moral principle. Nor does 
the social principle necessarily suppose any moral 
virtue; good and bad may unite with equal zeal and 
vigor to oppose oppression, to defend their country, 
and to render it victorious and happy; and in all such 
cases, the social affections would lead to the same kind 
of actions, that moral virtue would acquire.—All those 
principles of action then, which men have in common 
with other animals, are not of themselves principles of 
a moral nature; nor do they necessarily imply or sup- 
pose any moral duty or obligation; they may subsist, 
operate, and produce their effects, either with, or with- 
out any virtue, or moral principles at all. 

But, although they are not properly moral, they are 
principles of the highest necessity and importance. In- 
stinct, appetite, affection, and passions, are all of them 
simply principles of action, appropriate to an animal 
nature. They are essential and constituent parts of 
our natural frame and constitution ; and appear to have 
been implanted, and wrought into the nature of man, 
and other animals, to support, defend, and preserve 
either the individual, or the species. These, and similar 
ends and purposes, they have fully, constantly, steadily, 
and permanently effected, from the beginning of the 
creation of God until now.—All the various species of 
animals which the Creator ever made, we have reason 
to believe have been preserved. It does not appear that 
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any of them have entirely perished. Nor does it appear 
that any species have been impaired, depraved, de- 
graded; or reduced by nature, from their original form, 
station, size, rank, or order. All of them subsist, hold 
the rank and station, which the Creator assigned to 
them at first; increase, multiply, and preserve their 
species, according to the principles and laws assigned 
to them by the great first cause. 

We may conclude therefore with certainty, that the 
principles and powers which were originally assigned 
to all animals, were in their nature perfectly adapted 
to the purposes which they were designed to effect; 
they were suited to the nature, made an essential part 
of the constitution of the animal to which they were 
assigned; and were fitted to produce a determine and 
certain Operation and effect. In the construction and 
formation of animals, all was right, all was wise, all 
was perfect. The Deity neither gave too much, or 
too little; nothing was wanting, and nothing was too 
great, in any of the instincts, appetites, affections, or 
passions, which he assigned to any part of animal 
nature. In their original construction and adjustment 
none of the animals which he has made are too strong, 
or too weak, nor were their original powers and prin- 
ciples either deficient, or excessive; but all of them 
were perfectly well adjusted to the ends and purposes 
for which they were given. In this, and in every 
other case, the works of God are perfect; and the 
principles which he has assigned to the animals which 
he has made, are such as were important and necessary 
in their nature, determinate and effectual in their 
operation. 

The dignity, the value, or the worth of such prin- 
ciples, as they are not properly of a moral nature, 
cannot be estimated by moral considerations; but they 
may justly be computed by their utility, effect, and 
the general estimation in which they are held. The 
principles that have been mentioned, in our estimation 
of them have different degrees of dignity and rise one 
above another in their value and worth—To the bare 
instincts of animals, we ascribe little or no dignity. 
They serve to preserve the animal, and to display the 
wisdom and goodness of God; but there does not appear 
any thing amiable, or that engages our respect in the 
instinct itself. The same may be said of the appetites. 
They answer many valuable purposes, and display the 
benevolence of the Deity; but they do not exhibit any 
thing to us, which appears amiable and respectful in 
itselfi—In our affections there is the appearance of 
something more amiable and lovely. We contemplate 
the tender parent, the faithful friend, the affectionate 
husband and wife, with sentiments of esteem and regard. 
There appears to be something amiable, lovely and 
excellent, in such affections ; and if they are not properly 
moral, at least they seem to approach towards it. In 
the more extensive concerns and principles of the 
social state, the prospects rise still higher. In the 
desire and pursuit of knowledge, power, and esteem, 
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we see something that gives both dignity, ornament, 
and importance to man: and in the actions which pro- 
ceed from such desires, we discern something, which 
if it is not strictly virtuous, is manly and respectable; 
and entitles to superiority and high estimation. 

The conduct, the exertions, the pursuits of the pa- 
triot and the hero, display something to our view 
which deserves and demands our estimation and high 
respect, whether it arises from a rational, a virtuous, 
or any other principle. Thus in the scale of estimation 
and dignity, all rises as it does in the scale of being, 
regularly and gradually from the smallest to the great- 
est; from the principle of instinct in which we discern 
no dignity at all, to the noble principle that governs the 
patriot and hero, in which we find something highly 
useful and respectful; and which, if it does not partake 
of the nature of virtue, at least approximates so near 
towards it that it is difficult to distinguish its true and 
proper nature. 

Thus far we have considered man in the same manner 
as we contemplate other animals; and we find him 
possessed of various animal principles, in consequence 
of which his actions, like those of other animals become 
proper, salutary, ornamental, and respectful. Had he 
no other principles, he could rise no higher in the scale 
of action than what has been already stated. He might 
be the first of the animal race, but he would not be 
subject to any moral duty or obligation. He might be 
at the head of the animal creation, but he could not be 
the subject of any moral or religious exercise whatever. 
These things suppose some higher and nobler principle, 
than is to be found in those animals, who are neither 
rational, accountable, or moral beings. There must 
therefore be some higher and nobler principles in man, 
than those which have been mentioned, or there cannot 
be any such thing as morality and religion among men.— 
And such principles there are: God himself has made 
us wiser, and given us better and higher principles, 
than he has assigned to the other animals that are upon 
the earth. 

The second Inquiry will therefore be, In what re- 
spects our Creator has made the constitution of man 
different from, and superiour to anything, that is im- 
planted in them. 

The animal principles of action which have been 
described require intention and will in their operation, 
but they do not suppose or imply judgment; or any 
comparison of one thing with another, or an estimation 
of their nature, connections, and relations. 

1. In addition to, and superiour to every principle 
of such a nature, is that tallent or principle, which we 
call reason. The office of reason in every age and 
country has been viewed in much the same light; it is 
evidently designed to regulate our belief, and to govern 
our actions. Its office therefore is twofold, intellectual 
and moral. 

As an intellectual principle it is by reason that we 
are capable of judgment; of discerning and judging 
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what is true, and what is false, what is wise, and what 
is foolish, what is right and proper, and what is er- 
roneous and wrong. By the same principle we are 
capable of comparing one thing with another, of esti- 
mating their nature, relations and connections; and 
thus by what is called a train of reasoning, deducing 
one thing from another; or passing frcm one judgment 
to another. Thus by our reason we become capable of 
judging and determining upon things, truths, or actions; 
their nature, connections, and consequences; and at the 
same time of improving and strengthening the rational 
faculty itself, by cultivation and exercise. As an intel- 
lectual principle then, it is the business of reason to 
regulate our judgment and belief. Hence we say a 
man judges and believes reasonably, when his judgment 
and belief is founded upon evidence, or is agreable to 
truth; and that he judges or believes unreasonably, 
when his judgment or belief is against or without evi- 
dence, or contrary to probability and truth. The first 
part then of the office of reason, is intellectual, to 
regulate our judgment or belief. 

The other part of the office of reason, is moral, to 
regulate our actions. The animal principles of action 
are of great necessity and use, but in many cases they 
stand in need of restraint, and regulation. Our ap- 
petites are necessary for our support and preservation, 
but in many cases they become irregular and excessive; 
and it is the business and office of reason to controul 
and moderate them. The natural affections in many 
cases perform what reason would not be able to effect; 
but there are also many instances in which it becomes 
necessary that they should be restrained, put under a 
proper discipline, and rational management. Reason 
is designed to direct and assist in this important busi- 
ness. Our passions are an essential, and a very useful 
part of our constitution; but there are thousands and 
thousands of cases, in which they become excessive, 
wrong in their objects, and irregular in their degrees. 
Reason must interpose, it must moderate and regulate 
such passions, or our conduct will be wild, disorderly, 
and full of error and excess. The social principle is 
that, without which society could not exist, or any 
civil government be supported; but in almost every 
thing that concerns society, reason must introduce and 
preserve a great variety of civil institutions, or all will 
become disorder, anarchy, and confusion in the social 
state. Thus as to every animal and inferiour principle, 
it is the business and office of reason to regulate, con- 
troul, and direct them.—This is so evidently the office 
of reason, and the design of the Creator in the bestow- 
ment of this faculty, that the body of mankind in all 
ages and places, appear to have viewed it in this light. 
So common and universal has this idea been, that it 
has made a part of the language of all nations; and it 
is as common to speak of acting reasonably, as it is 
of believing or judging reasonably. It is one part then 
of the office of reason to regulate all other principles 
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of action; and thus it is itself a principle of action, in- 
fluencing and affecting every part of our conduct. 

Such is the office, and principle of reason. It 1s 
designed to regulate our judgment, and every other 
principle of action; and the object of it, is truth and 
duty, persons and things; or more generally, every 
thing that concerns us, either of an intellectual or 
moral nature. 

This is one of those principles by which our Maker 
has distinguished us from, and made us superiour to 
all the other animals that are upon this earth, for 
there is no such principle as reason in them. There 
are no appearances in the conduct of those animals, 
which can lead to believe that they ever arrive to any 
such exercises as those which we call judging and 
reasoning, comparing one thing with another, and 
deducing conclusions from such a process of the mind. 
Nothing appears that bears the aspect of deliberating, 
weighing, and balancing, reasons, motives, and evidence 
in the mind; or determining and chuseing what appears 
to be the best upon the whole. To such exercises of 
the rational faculty we give the name of reasoning, and 
nothing of this kind appears to take place among the 
inferiour animals. They appear to determine, not at 
all from the exercise of any rational faculty, but al- 
together from the dictates of instinct, appetite, natural 
affections and passions.—Least of all do they appear 
to have any disposition to restrain or regulate their 
appetites and inclinations, by any principle above or 
superiour to them. By these inclinations and appetites 
they are entirely lead; and nothing further is ever 
effected in their most numerous collections and herds, 
than what results from such principles. No improve- 
ments, no advances, no attempts toward greater attain- 
ments, are ever made by these animals. Every thing 
in their inclinations, dispositions, manufactures, arts, 
employments, and habits, were to all appearance as 
perfect in the earliest as they ever have been in any 
other pair or collection. All appears to have been fixed 
by nature, and nothing in them appears to be capable 
of any improvement by reason or art. Destitute of the 
rational faculty they all appear to walk in the same path, 
and never to acquire any other powers or principles 
than those, which were assigned at first by the great 
Creator. 

In this respect then man differs from any other 
animal that resides upon this earth. His Maker has 
given him a rational faculty, an intellectual and a moral 
principle; a principle designed to regulate his belief 
and his actions; and which renders him capable of 
attainments, exercises, obligations, and duties, peculiar 
to himself, and of an intellectual and moral nature. 
Thus hath God assigned to man the same principles, 
which he has given to other animals; and he also 
assigned to him an higher, a rational principle, which 
both renders him capable of, and lays him under obli- 
gations to higher and nobler pursuits and actions, than 
barely those which are of an animal nature. 
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2. Another rational principle of action which the 
Creator has put into man, is that which is generally 
called Conscience, or the moral faculty. This is often 
called the moral sense, and it seems to be universal to 
the human race. It is found in the men of all countries 
and ages, and makes a part of the language of all 
nations, and is concerned in all contracts, promises, and 
obligations. A principle so universal and extensive, 
must be placed among the essential and constituent 
parts of the human constitution. 

It is by this principle that we discern some things 
to be wrong, and others to be right in human conduct. 
It is by the moral faculty that we have the conception 
of duty, of moral obligation, and of moral relations and 
differences, of merit and demerit. It is by this prin- 
ciple of conscience that we perceive a rectitude, a 
fitness, a demerit or a wrong in our actions. The first 
principles of morals are the immediate dictates of this 
faculty, seen and known to be right antecedent to any 
reasonings upon the matter; and all our moral reason- 
ings are founded upon, and are deductions from these 
first and self-evident principles. But the first principles 
themselves are not the objects of reasoning, or of doubt; 
but intuitively discerned and known by the moral 
faculty, to be fit, right, and proper.—It is by this 
faculty also that we are lead to approve or disapprove 
of certain actions. Those actions which are in them- 
selves right and fit; conscience approves of, both in 
ourselves and in other men. They are beheld with 
approbation and affection. The mind views them as 
deserving esteem and regard. But those actions which 
are in themselves wrong, are beheld with disapprobation. 
Conscience disapproves of and condemns them as 
wrong, improper, unworthy, and dishonorable. This 
moral approbation or disapprobation always rises out 
of the moral faculty, and is inseparably connected with 
the moral judgment conscience passes upon our con- 
duct.—Other principles have strength and vigor, but 
this has a real and proper authority. It requires and 
directs us to do what appears to be right and fit, and 
to avoid what appears to be wrong and base. It also 
pronounces a sentence of approbation or condemnation 
upon our conduct; and makes us appear either innocent 
or guilty unto ourselves. Nor is it in our power to 
escape or avoid its injunctions, or decisions. Nor is 
it to be controuled, restrained, or set aside, by any 
other principle, faculty, or authority —From this prin- 
ciple also ariseth the pleasure and the pain, which 
attend different actions. When we see a course of 
virtuous benevolent conduct in others, we not only 
behold it with approbation, but with a degree of pleasure 
and satisfaction. But when we are conscious that we 
ourselves have conducted in such a manner, it gives us 
the highest pleasure which we ever enjoy. It is then 
the testimony of a good conscience, celebrated by poets, 
moralists, and the sacred writers, as the most noble 
and sublime of all human joys. On the other hand, 
we behold a course of base and vicious conduct with 
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displeasure, uneasiness, and detestation. And when 
we are conscious that we ourselves have conducted in 
such a manner, our own hearts condemn us, the fears 
of guilt arise on every side, we are ashamed of our own 
conduct, we sink in our own esteem, and like the 
gnawings of a living worm remorse preys upon all the 
powers and feelings of the soul. 

Such is the principle and office of conscience. By 
this we discern what is right and what is wrong in 
our actions; approve of the one, and disapprove of the 
other ; and find either pleasure, or pain, according as the 
conduct is itself right or wrong. And by this principle 
also our Maker has made us different from, and supe- 
riour to the beasts of the field, and to the fowls of the 
air, for he has not given any moral faculty or principle 
to them. In no part of their conduct do other animals 
discover any appearance of a moral sense. They have 
many faculties in common with us. They see, and 
hear ; smell, taste, and feel. They have their pleasures, 
and their pains, their various instincts, and appetites. 
They have their natural affections to their offspring, 
and many of them are gregarious and have a social 
affection to their tribe or species. We may also discern 
in them anger, and emulation, pride and shame; and 
the other passions. But none of them appear to discern 
any moral differences in their actions; to do or to 
avoid doing any thing but what their animal principles 
dictate; to have any consciousness of moral right or 
wrong; or any pleasure in observing the one, or pain 
in pursuing the other. No people have ever supposed 
they were accountable for their conduct; could be 
guilty of a crime, or ought to be tried by any law, or 
moral rule of conduct. Instead of any such accounta- 
bility, they all appear to be totally destitute of the 
moral faculty. 

With regard then to the moral principle, man is 
made different from the other animals which are placed 
upon this globe. His Maker has given him a conscience 
to instruct, direct, command, and assist him in moral 
pursuits and actions. In this way God worketh in man 
other and better things, than he worketh in other 
animals. He has given to them all, principles and 
powers sufficient to support, and preserve themselves: 
but he worketh in man by the moral faculty, enabling 
him to discern that which is morally right and wrong; 
to approve of the one, and to disapprove of the other; 
to find pleasure in wisdom’s ways, and to find pain in 
the ways of transgression. With what wisdom and 
goodness has the Deity fitted and adjusted the moral 
faculty to the ends and purposes, it was designed to 
effect ? 

3. Besides the rational and moral faculties, it appears 
to me that our Creator has also given to man A re- 
ligious Principle. By this, I mean the same that others 
have intended by a sense or apprehension of the Deity.— 
In the first stages of infancy there are not any appear- 
ances of reason, or of the moral faculty. These prin- 
ciples at first, exist only in a seminal state, in embris, 
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in the genu; and denote rather something that is after- 
wards to display and unfold itself, than any thing which 
at that period, has any appearance of exercise or exis- 
tence. As the body requires strength and activity, the 
rational and moral powers begin to appear; and we 
discern the first dawnings of reason and conscience. It 
is evidently the same with the sense or apprehension of 
the Deity. It begins to appear as soon as the child 
begins to have the appearance of reason, or any sense 
of right and wrong, or any apprehension of a difference 
between good and evil. At that period it cannot be 
the result of any reasonings about cause and effect, or 
of any observations or remarks upon the beauty, order, 
or design in the natural world. The child that is 
capable of discerning the difference between right and 
wrong, no sooner hears of its Maker, than it under- 
stands the meaning of the phrase, admits the sentiment 
and receives a moral impression and feeling. It should 
seem then that these moral capacities or principles begin 
to unfold themselves at the same time, and make their 
first appearance together; and of course that the exis- 
tence of the one, does not depend on the exercise of 
the other; but that they all exist at first as a germ in 
human nature, and begin to unfold and expand them- 
selves together, as the child approaches towards a state 
of moral agency and accountability. 

As the child grows up to manhood and maturity, 
a belief and apprehension of the Deity gathers strength 
and vigor and appears to be universal. No nation of 
men have ever been found sunk so low in the ignorance, 
barbarity, or stupidity of the savage state, as to be 
without some notion or sentiment of an invisible power 
and agent, or some great man or spirit above. In 
civilized and polished nations the idea of a Deity 
becomes confirmed, improved, and refined by every 
exercise, improvement, and exertion of their rational 
powers ; and becomes a fixed and general opinion among 
the most, and the least deserving and intelligent. In 
every intermediate stage of society, from that of the 
most ignorant savage to the wisest philosopher; the 
opinion is always found general and common among the 
people. It is an opinion also which is never lost or 
destroyed among mankind, either by ignorance, folly, 
corruption, or vice; but at all times, and in all places, 
appear to be as general and common, and to have as 
universal and permanent existence and influence or 
reason or conscience. This similarity of appearance, 
progress, extent, influence, and universality, seems 
very strongly to denote the works of God, or a natural 
principle, as much in the one case as in the other. 

Nor is it barely an opinion or belief, it seems evi- 
dently to be a moral and practical principle. Our ideas 
of the being of a God involve in them something more 
than a bare assent or belief of his existence. They 
include an apprehension and fear of some invisible 
power, some sentiment of natural and moral qualities 
and attributes; and some conceptions of purity recti- 
tude, omniscience, and of our dependence upon him: 
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and they are accompanied with a sense and impression 
of duty, and an expectation of some benefits from his 
favor, and of some evils from his displeasure-——The 
gods were always supposed by the rudest nations, to 
be agents in human affairs, from whom they had much 
to hope or fear. In the most civilized and improved 
state the idea of a Deity denotes the creator and moral 
governor of the world, the object of homage and adora- 
tion, by whom all things were made, and from whom 
all our blessings are derived, whose anger is to be 
dreaded, and whose favor is above all other things to 
be valued.—Instead then of being only an opinion or 
belief, the idea and apprehension of a God denotes a 
moral and practical princple in the human mind; and 
a principle of as great strength and influence, as any 
moral principle which is found in man. It 1s this 
principle which has given rise to those religious institu- 
tions, services, customs, ceremonies, and worship which 
have taken place among mankind. It was not from 
reason, it was not from conscience, but it was from the 
religious principle that the temple, the religious service 
and worship arose. 

This principle then is not the same, but it is distinct 
from reason and conscience, and may very properly be 
called the religious principle in man. Reason seems 
to be designed to direct the understanding in the pursuit 
of truth and knowledge, and in the government of the 
animal principles and passions. The office of conscience 
is to dictate what is morally right and wrong; and it 
has the nature of authority, to enjoin its dictates and 
decisions. The sense and apprehension of the Deity 
denotes a principle, which has God for its immediate 
and proper object; and relates to that part of our 
conduct which respects our Maker, and is generally 
distinguished by the name of religion. ‘To man alone 
of all the animals of this earth, has the Creator assigned 
any duty towards himself; and to him alone has he 
given any knowledge of himself. Thus is man selected 
from all other beings on this globe to bear the image 
and impression of his Creator; to yield to him a re- 
ligious homage and service; and to look to him, in the 
way of duty and religion for the most important bless- 
ings that he can either need or receive. And without 
the donation of such a religious principle, or had not 
God created man in his own image, it is not easy to 
conceive how reason or conscience could have ever 
produced any such thing as what we mean to express 
by the word religion. 

In such particulars do we not evidently find some- 
thing far above a bare belief, opinion or sentiment; 
something superiour even to reason and conscience; a 
religious and divine principle designed to direct and 
regulate our sentiments and conduct towards our 
Maker? Can this principle be any thing else than the 
pure and original works of God, wrought and put into 
the heart of man by the Creator himself? Could it ever 
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have been produced by reasoning, observation or any 
tradition of man? Or is there any human power upon 
this earth that can now produce, or destroy it? In 
what other light then can it be viewed than that of a 
living, permanent, universal principle of religion; pro- 
duced and put into the heart of man by that almighty 
Being who said, “Let us make man in our image, after 
our likeness;”* and by him made an essential and 
capital article of his constitution and nature? 

It is chiefly by means of this principle or faculty 
that we become capable of any clear and satisfactory 
reasonings concerning the Deity. Philosophers have 
enumerated three ways in which man may come to the 
knowledge of the existence of a God. It is said they 
may acquire this knowledge by metaphysical reasonings 
from the effect to the cause, till we arrive to the exis- 
tence of the first uncreated, necessary self-existent 
cause of all things. Or that it may be learned from 
attention and observation on the beauty, order, harmony 
and design, that it is manifest in the course of nature. 
And that it may have been derived from a revelation 
made to the first man transmitted down to all others 
by tradition, or parental instruction.—These methods 
of coming to the knowledge of God, seem all of them 
rather to denote the ways and methods in which this 
belief and knowledge may be fully confirmed, after we 
have arrived to a maturity of reason and judgment, 
than to point out the way in which the human mind 
first receives the principles of this knowledge. For it 
seems apparent that something of it is to be seen, or 
appears to be with the first dawn or glimmering of 
reason and conscience. 

Nor can it be comprehended how reason, observation, 
or revelation, could ever teach us this most important 
of all truths, if there was not some faculty in the human 
mind, to which such reason or revelation could apply; 
or by which they could be understood or comprehended. 
If there was no correspondent faculty or principle in 
man, to receive and embrace the knowledge of his 
Creator, or if the Creator had made him an atheist in 
the powers and faculties of his mind, it is difficult to 
conceive what our reasonings could have ever affected on 
the subject. Could they help us to the knowledge of 
an invisible, incorporeal, incomprehensible spirit, if 
there had been nothing in our nature and constitution, 
that could have admitted the sentiment, impression, or 
principles? What could any reasonings have availed, 
if there was no inward principle to which they were 
adapted, could apply, or be understood, or received? 
And would not this have been the case, if man by his 
nature and constitution had been made an atheist? 

It seems then that there must be something in man, 
some internal principle or faculty, which disposes and 
directs his mind towards his Creator; and which quali- 
fles and enables him to understand, receive, and admit 
the reasons and revelation that may be adduced relative 
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to the subject. If we suppose the Creator made him 
destitute of every thing of this kind and nature, and 
that his constitution is wholly without any such prin- 
ciple, it should seem that like other animals he must 
forever have remained ignorant of his Creator; and 
that no reasoning or revelation upon the subject, could 
have been ever understood, or received by him; or that 
he could ever have had any conjecture, suspicion, or 
idea upon the subject. Every thing of this kind seems 
to suppose some fitness, propensity, or tendency of the 
mind towards the Deity; That it does not contain any 
principle or disposition towards atheism, but that its 
natural tendency, propensity, and constitution is towards 
its Maker. 

In conformity to this sentiment we find that when 
we attempt to carry our reasonings upon this subject 
far beyond what is connected with practice, duty, and 
religion, we attempt that which the religious principle 
does not seem designed to enable us to comprehend ; and 
our reason itself becomes involved in darkness and 
obscurity. We are soon, and we are clearly convinced 
that there exists a supreme creator, governor, and moral 
ruler of the world; that he is the source of all life, 
power, and happiness; the great object of our adoration, 
and felicity; that his will is a law to us, and that his 
favor must be our greatest safety, and his displeasure 
our greatest danger. Such truths and sentiments are 
early and generally deduced from the first exercises 
of the religious principle or faculty; and they are those 
which, above all others, are most essentially connected 
with our religious duty, and conduct. 

But when we attempt to carry our reasonings far 
beyond what relates to the practical part of religion, 
and make it a matter of speculative enquiry, or a system 
of metaphysical refinement and science, we find our- 
selves involved in a confusion and darkness, which our 
methods of reasoning upon the subject rather increase 
than diminish. With what confusion of ideas do we 
speak, when we attempt by reason to explain the man- 
ner, in which the uncreated cause of all things, must 
himself necessarily exist? How little does our reason 
apply to the subject, when we attempt to describe the 
eternity of God, and to show that his existence has no 
relation to time; that he is no older now than he was 
a thousand years ago, and that he is no younger now 
than he will be, when a thousand ages more shall have 
passed away? It is the same when we reason about 
his omnipresence, and endeavor to prove that he has 
no relation to space; that he exists here, and there, 
and every where, and yet is not comprehended or in- 
cluded in any place whatever. It is the same when 
we attempt by reason to explain his essence, spiritu- 
ality, omniscience, or decrees. Reason does not com- 
prehend the subject, it cannot explain, illustrate, or 
render it intelligible to our understandings. The re- 
ligious principle in man is not of a speculative but of 
a devotional and practical nature and tendency; and 
does not seem to have been designed to unfold to us 
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a compleat system of metaphysical truth, or of un- 
bounded theoretic knowledge; but to direct the human 
mind to an adoration, truth, confidence, submission, 
and obedience to its Creator. 

In this respect the Creator has most of all distin- 
guished man from every other animal that is to be 
found upon the earth. None of them appear to have 
any religious principle, or any knowledge of their Cre- 
ator. Nor does it seem that this kind of knowledge 
would be of any advantage to them. It does not appear 
that they have any duty to discharge towards their 
Creator, or that the knowledge of him would have been 
of any importance or use to those who have no moral 
duties to discharge—But to man is this knowledge 
given, and it seems to be given for practical and religious 
uses and purposes. It is therefore made commensurate 
to the design, and in its nature and revelation is exactly 
fitted to the object. It seems to be inserted and in- 
scribed on the hearts of men, to be an original impres- 
sion from the Deity himself, a practical and religious 
principle implanted in the heart of man by his almighty 
Creator; and one that never could have been produced 
by any exercises of reason or conscience, or by any 
exertions of human power, discipline, or education. 
Nor can it ever be wholly eradicated or destroyed from 
human nature, so long as human nature shall itself 
exist. 

Like reason and conscience it appears as soon as 
those principles begin to evolve and unfold. Like them 
it gathers strength from education, discipline, and exer- 
cise. Like them it applies to the object, for which it 
was designed, and is adapted. Like them it may be 
abused and perverted, but cannot be destroyed or lost. 
And like them it is a principle of high consequence and 
importance to man. 

But in its object, direction, and sublimity, it is far 
above and beyond all other moral principles. Its direct 
and proper object is God himself. And that principle 
is above all others excellent and sublime, which raises 
and directs the mind of man to the supreme Creator ; 
enables and inclines him to know, reverence, and adore 
him who is God over all, the Thing eternal, immortal, 
and invisible!—Instead then of viewing this principle, 
of all others the most sublime, as nothing more than 
an opinion, sentiment, or belief which men have pro- 
duced in themselves by reasoning, observation, or tra- 
dition, it must be considered as the foundation or 
principle of religion itself, and of all religious duty, 
service, worship and practice, among the whole human 
race. It is apparently put into the heart of man by 
God himself, to enable all mankind to obtain the know- 
ledge of their Creator and of the religion and revelation, 
which is necessary for them. 

Such is the frame and constitution of man. In 
common with other animals God has assigned to him 
a principle of instinct, appetite, natural affections, and 
passions. In addition and superiour to these natural 
principles, our Maker has given to us other constituent 
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and active principles of a different nature and of an 
higher order, those of reason, conscience, and religion.4 

In the constitution then which God has assigned to 
the various species of Animals we must look for those 
powers, inclinations, propensities, and tendencies, which 
influence their determinations and govern their conduct. 
What these powers, inclinations, and pursuits are, and 
in what manner they are exercised, will be the next 
subject of inquiry and discussion. 


LECTURE I] 


ON THE POWERS, INCLINATIONS, 
MOTIVES, DETERMINATIONS, 
AND ACTIONS OF MAN, 
AND OTHER ANIMALS 


On no subject have there been more intricate and 
continued disputes, than on those which relate to the 
powers, the freedom, the determinations, and the motives 
of man. From the earliest writings of which we have 
any account to the present time, philosophers and meta- 
physicians have been engaged in endeavouring to estab- 
lish the opposite doctrines of fate and free will, neces- 
sity and liberty. The decision of such questions has 
generally been attempted, either by metaphysical reason- 
ings a priori; or from those mathematical principles, 
which, in natural philosophy, are generally applied to 
mechanical powers and machines. 

It has been the fortune of those who have laboured 
with the most zeal and strength in these speculations, 
fully to satisfy and convince themselves. It has not 
however been their happiness to place the subject, or 
the reasoning, in such a light, as either to satisfy their 
Opponents, or to clear up the matter to the general 
satisfaction of mankind: Nor are the debates less numer- 
ous, or apparently more likely to terminate in the 
present, than they were in any former age. The 
presumption then is, that such questions cannot be 
resolved by either of the fore-mentioned methods of 
reasoning and discussion. And considering the abilities 
and virtues of the men, who have so carefully and 
sincerely laboured on such subjects, it is probable the 
difficulty must lie either in the unserchable nature of 
the subjects themselves; or in the deficiency and in- 
applicability of the methods, in which the solution has 
been sought. 

Instead therefore of attempting to go over the same 
ground again, or to give strength or opposition to what 
has been said on the metaphysical or mechanical theory, 
all that I shall venture to attempt will be a lecture on 
natural history; to collect and ascertain those facts, 
which relate to the powers, inclinations, motives, deter- 
minations, and actions of Man, and other animals. And 

I. With regard to their powers, it seems to be a 
matter of fact that all animals have certain active powers 
and principles assigned to them, by the author of their 
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natures. Matter is in itself altogether inactive, and 
without any power to produce, or to change its motion. 
If a body be at rest it will remain so forever, unless 
there be some power to put it into motion. If it is 
in motion it will continue to move, till some power 
puts an end to its motion: And if it changes the direc- 
tion of its motion, this change will be in the direction, 
and according to the force of the moving power. This 
inactivity or vis mertia of matter is among its known 
acknowledged, and essential properties. On this idea 
and fact of the nature and properties of matter, all the 
laws and effects of motion are founded; mathematically 
ascertained, and computed. 

Animals of every sort come under a very different 
discription and consideration. To all of them the Cre- 
ator has given a form, a constitution and a nature, 
adapted and designed for some kind of motion and 
action. In the organs and general structure of their 
bodies, all of them are fitted for the element in which 
they are to live; for the uses and purposes, for which 
they are designed; and for the actions and motions, 
which are necessary and proper for them. Thus the 
Quadrupeds are made and fitted to move and act upon 
the earth. The structure and organs of birds, fitts and 
qualifies them to live and move in the air. In the fish, 
the whole form and structure is adapted to fit and 
qualify the animal to live and move in the water. And 
in man, the whole form, structure, and organs of his 
body are adjusted and suited to a life of motion and 
activity upon the earth—To render this form and 
structure of animal bodies useful and adequate to the 
designs of nature, the Creator has given to all of them 
certain active powers and principles; exactly suited 
to their nature, state, use, and employment, in the 
scale of being, and in the system of nature. 

These active powers are manifest in their appetites, 
affections, passions, and habits; in procuring for them- 
selves food, habitations, and defence; in the propagation, 
and preservation of their species; and in a great variety 
of pursuits and actions, which cannot be particularly 
enumerated. Such powers do, in their own nature, 
always denote inclination, choice, will, and design; the 
aims and intentions, as well as the actions of the 
animals—And they are always attended with other 
motions and powers which are not, or at least are but 
partially subject to the inclinations, controul, or direc- 
tion of animals. Of this kind are the actions of the 
head, the circulation of the blood, the digestion of food, 
the peristaltic motion of the bowels, the progress of 
the chyle, the movements of the various secreted liquors; 
such as the gall, saliva, and urine. 

The particular structure of animal bodies, and the 
donation of active power or life, is that, which properly 
constitutes an animal; distinguishes the whole race, 
from mere matter, and constitutes them living creatures. 
An animal body however curious or compleat in its 
structure and organization, without life, without sensa- 
tion, without any active power, would not be an animal ; 
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but merely and simply a collection and mass of inani- 
mate matter, however curiously and beautifully it was 
put together. And whenever an animal by death looses 
the living principle, or all active power, it ceases to 
be an animal; and the body, in all its future changes, 
is no ways distinguished from inanimate matter. It 
is therefore an animal body and active power that 
constitutes an animal, or makes a living creature. And 
this peculiar class of beings have everywhere an ap- 
propriate name, significant of life and power; they are 
distinguished by the name of animated nature. 

All inanimate bodies there are to be considered and 
contemplated according to the mechanical laws of matter 
and motion; but animated bodies, that is animals, must 
be considered and contemplated according to the prin- 
ciples and laws of animal life; that is, according to 
the active powers which their Creator has assigned to 
them. And any kind of reasonings or speculations 
founded on the nature of one of these bodies, will not 
serve to explain the motions and actions of the other 
kind of beings; but if applied to them will produce end- 
less uncertainty, controversy, and contradiction.—The 
reasoning in every given and in every possible case, 
must be adapted or relative to the nature of the subject, 
to which it is applied. And however clear or conclusive 
the reasoning in any case may be, nothing but uncer- 
tainty, darkness, and controversy, can arise from it, 
if it be applied to a subject to which it does not belong, 
or cannot be made to agree. We proceed therefore 
with propriety when we endeavour to ascertain the laws 
of matter and motion from the operation and effect of 
the lever, the ballance, the pulley, and the screw; but 
nothing could be more absurd than to attempt to apply 
the mechanical powers to the inclinations of animals; 
or to deduce their actions from the effect of machines, 
which have not the most distant relation to them. 

II. It is not then according to the laws of inanimate 
matter, but animals are generally put into motion and 
action by their own desires, inclinations, or passions. 
An inanimate body must be put into motion, by some 
external cause or force; for such bodies have not within 
themselves any active power, or cause of motion. An 
animal has internal powers, which are put into motion 
and action, by its own wants, desires, inclinations, or 
propensities. Hunger and thirst, love, fear, and hatred, 
and various kinds of instincts and passions, are natural 
and appropriate to the various kinds of animals. These 
will operate whether they are gratified, or whether they 
are not. And when they do operate they will put the 
active powers of the animal into motion and action. —If 
hunger or thirst prevail the animal will not only 
desire, but endeavour to procure food or drinks. What- 
ever is naturally an object of love will be sought for 
and embraced ; whatever is an object of fear or aversion 
will be dreaded and avoided; and whatever, instinct, 
appetite or passion leads to, will be desired and sought 
after—The insertion of such desires and inclinations 
into the constitutions of animals, was the original and 
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perfect work of God: And by making these an essential 
and constituent part of the nature and constitution of 
animals, the Creator at first, and throughout all their 
generations, has himself put into the various kinds of 
animals the causes and the principles of their motions, 
exertions, or actions. 

From this original constitution of animals, is derived 
both the nature, and influence of Motives. A motive 
is something that is adapted in its own nature to excite 
or influence the desires, inclinations, passions, or actions 
of an animal. To influence their actions it must be 
something that is an object of desire, hatred, hope, 
fear, or has some affinity with, or relation to their in- 
ternal inclinations, propensities, or passions: For that 
which has no relation whatever to animal desires and 
inclinations, is neither the object of desire, fear, or of 
any consideration or consequence to them; and of course 
cannot be a motive to influence either their choice, or 
actions. Every thing then that is agreable or in con- 
formity to their natural desires and inclinations, or 
which is disagreable or an object of fear and aversion 
to animals, will become a motive to action; and all 
such motives will be weak or energetic in proportion 
to the degree with which they are desired, hated, or 
loved. 

The immediate causes then of the actions of animals 
are not any thing external, but something that is in- 
ternal; their own desires and inclinations. These are 
an essential part of their nature and constitution; and 
were at first, and are now, the original, the wise, be- 
nevolent, and perfect work of God. Motives, properly 
so called, are something external; and derive their 
whole force and efficacy from their conformity, their 
agreement, or being in affinity with some of the natural 
desires, inclinations, or propensities of animals. And 
hence 

III. All animals, from the constitution and laws of 
animal nature, will be influenced by motives. By the 
word Motive controversial writers often mean very 
different things. Thus thirst is said to be a motive to 
an animal, to drink; in the same form of expression, 
cool water is also said to be a motive to an animal to 
drink. It is evident that the thirst and the water are 
things, of a very different nature. The one is internal, 
the other is external; the former denotes one of our 
natural appetites and inclinations, the latter signifies 
something which in its own nature is adapted and suited 
to satisfy the cravings of the natural appetite and 
inclination. It is the latter of these that I mean to 
express by the word Motive. 

The nature of the motive then, does evidently depend 
on the constitution of the animal itself. According to 
the different constitutions of animals, that will be a 
strong motive to one which is no motive at all to an- 
other. The element that proves safety to a bird, would 
prove death to a fish; of course the one would seek it, 
and the other avoid it. Motives then derive their nature 
from their agreement, coincidence, or affinity, with 
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those natural wants, desires, or propensities, which 
make an essential part of an animal constitution. 

Not only the nature, but the strength of motives, is 
also to be estimated by their suitableness to satisfy the 
desires, wants, or inclinations, to which they relate. 
In the motive itself then, there is not any thing so 
determinate or fixed, as to measure or ascertain its 
strength. The same motive is strong or weak, violent, 
efficacious, or languid, according to the degree of the 
passion, want, or inclination, to which it has relation. 
The same motive being thus alternately strong and 
weak, the strongest motive at any given time, is that, 
which best agrees to the most strong and prevalent 
inclination. And as the appetites, desires, and passions 
of animals, from the very nature and laws of animal 
constitutions, must be perpetually changing and vary- 
ing, that which at any given time is the strongest motive, 
in a short time will cease to be so; and must always be 
in a variable and fluxionary state. 

Such is the nature and strength, what is the influence 
and effect of motives; and how do they operate? Not 
as causes, which invariably and constantly produce their 
affects; nor as agents, which act with a given and 
certain force or power; but their influence is to awaken 
to excite, or put in motion something that already 
exists. A motive is not a being that either acts, or 
suffers; it is the animal alone that does this. The 
motive is only something that is adapted to excite, to 
influence, persuade, or urge the animal; and it has this 
influence or effect only from something, which is already 
in the animal. We are not then to look for the agent, 
or for the cause in the motive; both these are in the 
animal: And all that is derived from the motive is 
influence, excitement, urgency, persuation or temptation. 

Is this influence necessarily uncontroulable and tr- 
resistable, or is it not? What makes it necessarily 
irresistable? It certainly cannot be either the nature, 
the strength, or the manner of its operation. A motive 
influencing an animal does not operate by mechanical 
laws and powers like the weight and the power in the 
lever, ballance, and pulley; nor does it operate like 
chemical mixtures or poisons, which change and alter 
the whole animal frame. If a motive then is not an 
agent, if it has not any certain or given strength, or 
any determinate and invariable operation, what irre- 
sistable necessity can there be in its influence? Or 
from what principles of science, or laws of reasoning, 
will you conclude that animals are irresistably governed 
by a set of irresistable motives? 

Can such a conclusion be deduced from anything 
that can be gathered from observation? What are the 
animal appearances or phenomena that bear such an 
aspect? Do the actions of animals in building their 
habitations, in procuring food, rearing their young, 
evading the pursuit and attacks of their enemies, or 
in carrying on hostilities against one another; do the 
actions of animals in these, and a thousand other in- 
stances, bear the same appearance as the necessary 
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motion of a body impelled by a single, or by a com- 
pound force? Or do any part of their proceedings 
appear like a system of planets, revolving round the 
sun by central laws and forces?—The phenomena and 
the aspect are altogether different. The one appear 
to be the necessary effects, of mechanical powers; the 
other bear the appearance of design, choice, deliberate 
pursuit, animal intention and agency. And would any 
man that formed his judgment from observation, con- 
clude that the same unavoidable necessity, ran through 
all these different classes of animals, and inanimate 
beings? It is not then from the nature of motives, 
their strength, or their natural influence; nor is it from 
any of the phenomena that attend their actions, that 
we can find either the proof or the appearance that 
animals are irresistably determined and governed by 
motives. On the contrary 

IV. The appearances are, that animals in their nat- 
ural state, have a control or check on the motives, 
which influence their conduct. Place an ass where the 
school men supposed, between two bundles of equally 
good hay, and at equal distances, instead of starving 
to death between the two equal motives, disregarding 
the disputes and the decisions of the learned metaphy- 
sicians the ass will immediately determine the matter, 
and begin the business of satisfying his hunger. Nor 
do we know of any animal that appears to be without 
the powers of choice, determination, self-government 
and preservation. The ant, the bee; the bird, and the 
bever, evidently appear to have received powers from 
their Creator fully adequate to the direction and regula- 
tion of each individual, and of the whole society. Their 
conduct appears perfectly well adapted to their own 
safety, increase, regulation and government. Examine 
the accounts that natural history gives of the labours, 
the arts, the habitations, the provisions, the conduct, 
the regulation, and government of these animals, and 
you will find with admiration and delight that they 
manage their affairs, provide for their wants, rear up 
their offspring, and govern their society, in a manner 
as well suited to their nature and state, as any thing 
of the same kind which is apparent among men. And 
it would have appeared more than a miracle, if the 
Creator had brought any species of creatures into being, 
and left the works of his hands to perish for want of 
power and capacity to take care of, and govern them- 
selves. 

Call the powers by which they act, instinct, or by 
any other name; it will amount to the same thing at 
last. It denotes principles and powers given to them 
by their Creator, which enable and qualify them to 
govern each individual, and the whole society, in the 
best and fittest manner.—And in this respect all the 
works of God are equally perfect. The lowest insect 
and the highest of the Seraphim equally derived their 
powers and capacities from the widson, goodness, and 
power of their Creator. And to all of them he has given 
such powers and tallents as their state, rank, and situa- 
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tion in the creation, required. This is as much the 
case with worms, birds, beasts, and fishes, as with 
men and angels. All of them are limited, but not one 
of them is imperfect. 

The order and law of nature is not only apparent in 
the different species of animals, but it seems to be 
visable also in every individual. Not one of the animals 
is ever seen in the situation of a body acted upon by 
two equal and contrary forces, eventually and neces- 
sarily destroying each other. None of them are ever 
found reduced to a state of total inactivity, by two 
equal and contrary motives; but however embarrassed, 
they discover and exert a power to chuse and act in 
things, and cases, about which the metaphysicians have 
been disputing from the days of Homer until now.— 
Spread before the ants or birds a heap of wheat, not 
one of them will be compelled by the strongest motive, 
the fairest particle; nor will any two of them determine 
exactly alike: Each will pick up a different corn, and 
bear it off to their nest.—It is not till rage, extreme 
passion, want or excess, has weakened, perverted, or 
disordered their natural state, that they loose the power 
of determination and self-government. By extreme 
hunger, by extreme irritation, by excessive indulgence, 
inflammation, or suffering, men and all other animals 
loose all power, and government over themselves. In 
such an unnatural and disordered state of the appetites, 
passions, and animal frame, they become ungovernable, 
raging, and incapable of determining what motives 
should or should not have any influence upon them. 
When a beast is reduced to this state by the consent of 
all men, he ought to be put to death, as too dangerous 
to live: And when a man is reduced to such a state, he 
is every where considered and treated as a lunatic, 
incapable of governing himself, or transacting any 
business. 

It is then in the unnatural and disordered state of 
an animal, that he becomes unable to control or check 
the natural and proper influence of motives. An ir- 
resistable and uncontroulable power and operation in 
motives, and a necessary and unavoidable subjection 
to them, is therefore not the natural, but the unnatural 
and disordered state of an animal. It is not the per- 
fection, but the corruption and perversion of his nature, 
that gives such a force and power to motives. The 
natural state of an animal, is to be excited and influenced 
by them: the unnatural and corrupted state of an ani- 
mal, is to be subdued and conquerred by them. And 
in such a state the powers of his nature are impaired, 
weakened, or changed; having lost his natural liberty, 
he acts under the constraint of an unnatural and hurt- 
ful physical necessity; inconsistent with his own, and 
with the safety of other animals. 

V. With regard to man the motives that influence 
his conduct are complex, or of two kinds; animal and 
moral. In all animals there are certain physical dif- 
ferences or distinctions, relating to form, structure, 
organization, inclination, and appearance, which distin- 
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guish each genius and species from all others. This 
is also the case with man. In his form and constitution 
there are certain physical arrangements and phenomena, 
by which he is clearly distinguished from all other 
animals.—But that which forms the most distinguishing 
and essential difference between man and other animals, 
is the peculiar constitution or complexity of his nature; 
this is evidently two-fold, both animal and moral. 

In common with all other animals we have instincts, 
appetites, affections, and passions. These are evidently 
of the same nature and kind, have the same operation 
and influence, and produce the same effects in man, 
as they do in other animals. And were there no other 
principles, faculties, or powers in man than those which 
are entirely of an animal mind, in his nature and con- 
stitution man would not be an animal of a different 
nature and rank from the beasts of the field, and the 
fowls of the air—But in addition to every thing that 
has been imparted to the other animals that are upon 
this earth, God has given to man certain rational and 
moral principles and faculties, of a distinguishing nature, 
and of the highest importance. These are reason, 
conscience, and a sense of the Deity; the nature, use, 
importance, operation and consequences of which, have 
been already stated and explained. Man then in his 
original make and constitution is an animal, very dif- 
ferent from all others that have appeared upon this 
earth. There is an animal, and there is a rational part 
to his consititution ; and it is this complexity, or peculiar 
nature and structure of his constitution, that makes 
him a man. The animal part of his constitution alone, 
would have been sufficient to have rendered him an 
animal: but it is the rational and moral part, that con- 
stitute and discriminate him, truly and properly a man. 

Such being his nature and constitution, the motives 
that influence his conduct will also be complex, or of 
two kinds. Every thing that applies to hunger and 
thirst, to natural affections, inclinations, and passions, 
will affect and influence man, in the same manner, that 
such things excite and influence other animals. And 
hence whatever agrees to such animal principles, all 
external objects that are agreable to, or have affinity 
with his animal inclinations, wants, or desires, will be 
motives of an animal nature, to excite and influence his 
choice and actions. All these kind of motives are of 
the same nature, and have the same kind of influence 
upon us, that they have on other kinds of animals. 

The other principles or powers which our Maker has 
assigned to us, are of a rational or moral nature; of 
consequence, the motives that will apply to them, must 
be of a rational and moral kind. Every thing that 
tends to promote the exercise, deductions, and con- 
clusions of reason, to excite and strengthen the dictates, 
and decrees of conscience; or to enforce the authority, 
and obligations we are under to our Maker; every 
thing of this kind, is properly a moral motive to a 
rational and moral determination and conduct. What- 
ever then has a fitness and tendency to excite and 
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strengthen our attachment to duty, to moral obligation 
and rectitude, to intellectual or moral discipline and 
practice, to the improvement and cultivation of the 
rational and moral powers of our nature, their proper 
use, exercise, influence, and authority over our passions 
and conduct, is of the nature of a rational and moral 
motive-—And the proper influence of such motives 
is upon the moral powers. They do indeed often oc- 
casion or excite some of the passions, such as hope, 
fear, desire, love, and hatred; and give them a rational 
and moral direction, and operation. But the proper 
influence of moral motives is upon the moral powers 
themselves ; to excite, strengthen, cultivate, and improve 
those principles; and to give them their proper ascen- 
dency and superiority, over the animal principles; and 
thus to influence and persuade men to a rational, wise, 
and moral determination and conduct. 

The motives then that influence men are partly of 
an animal, and partly of a moral nature. The one 
apply to sense, and passion; the other apply to reason, 
conscience, and the authority and command of God. 
By his nature then, and by his original constitution, 
man differs from all other animals, and has different 
principles, inclinations, and faculties; and is of course 
capable of being influenced by motives peculiar to him- 
self. Like his nature and constitution the motives that 
will influence his choice, and have an effect upon his 
conduct, will be both animal and moral. Such is the 
nature and constitution, which God has given him; 
and such will be the motives, that will affect and in- 
fluence him. 

VI. When these motives are or appear to be in op- 
position to one another, who, or what agent is it, that 
determines which to regard and obey? The very state- 
ment of the question seems to involve the answer. 
Complying with, obeying, regarding, or disregarding 
a motive, is in its nature the action of the man, and 
cannot be any thing else. Determination and decision 
in such cases, cannot be the action of a motive; for 
motives have no action, and are not in these, or in 
any other cases agents or causes. The determination 
cannot properly be the act of God; for the matter would 
then refer not at all to the choice, determination, or 
conduct of men, but to the choice, determination and 
act of God.—If there is then any such thing as comply- 
ing with, obeying, or yielding to a motive, the deter- 
mination and decision must be the act of man himself; 
and whatever he does, that certainly he had a power 
to do. Let the motives then that influence men be 
what they may, and let their influence be more or less 
powerful, still the choice and determination is the act 
of the man; an act not determined by the motive, but 
an act determined, and done by the man himself. The 
man that thinks the man that considers, reasons, and 
deliberates, is the man that amidst all his motives and 
reasonings, finally determines what to embrace and 
pursue. Men and all other animals do this for them- 
selves; and in such determinations, they only exercise 
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the power, which God has given to them; or do that 
which God has given them a power to perform. 

The direct and proper proof that we have such a 
power, can never be taken from speculative or meta- 
physical reasonings, of any kind or sort, but must rest 
upon experience. No kind of reasonings a priori, can 
in their own nature afford sufficient evidence of the 
existence of any fact whatever; and when the questions 
relate to the powers and capacities of animals, experi- 
ence, observation, or human testimony, can alone as- 
certain the matter. It is experience then and observa- 
tion that must decide, whether man has a power to 
chuse and determine upon the different motives that 
affect him.—If you are conscious to yourself that you 
have disregarded the best and most weighty moral 
mitives, that you have deviated from your duty, and 
done wrong; and if conscience says at the same time 
that you might and ought to have chose and acted 
otherwise, then will your heart be filled with contrition 
and sorrow at your own conduct. But if you are con- 
scious to yourself that you had no power to do other- 
wise, that you did what you [could] not avoid doing, 
you will not blame yourself for not exerting a power, 
which you are conscious you never had. Experience 
then will decide, your own consciousness will tell you 
decided by what is true, and what is false in such cases. 
If you have no power to decide upon the different 
motives that were before you, nature and experience 
will declare it; and if you had power to determine upon 
such things, this also is what nature and experience 
will ascertain. You need not be involved in perpetual 
uncertainty about the matter, by any metaphysical theo- 
ries or reasonings. The whole relates to a fact, and 
your own experience will be a clear and decided proof 
whether there actually is any such fact or not; whether 
you have, or have not any such power. 

What we thus learn from our own experience, seems 
to be confirmed from all the observations we can make 
upon the conduct of other men. All parents know per- 
fectly well that infants and children have not a power 
to govern themselves, or to make a proper determina- 
tion respecting the motives by which they are influenced. 
It is the business therefore and the duty of the parent, 
to govern and take care of the child; till he shall arrive 
at that age, in which he becomes capable of governing 
himself. In the critical transition from childhood to 
manhood the youth passes through a period, in which 
he is partly a child, and partly a man. Parental, aca- 
demical, and civil government, view, contemplate, and 
treat him under such a character; as yet not fully 
capable of self-government, and determination; but in 
some degree capable of it, and rapidly advancing to- 
wards a state of compleat manhood.—Observation, ex- 
perience, and civil law, have in every country stated 
the age, at which this period is generally supposed to 
take place. And from this period, so long as reason 
remains sound and good, the laws and government of 
every country suppose that the person is capable of 
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self-government, determination, decision, and responsi- 
bility. But if during this period of manhood and 
maturity, any individual should be so unfortunate as 
to loose his reason, become a lunatic or a madman, and 
incapable of self-government, civil laws always contem- 
plate him in this light; declare him incapable of busi- 
ness, of moral good or evil, and not accountable for 
his conduct because he is incapable of governing him- 
self, or determining what his choice and conduct ought 
to be. In such regulations we do clearly see what is 
the opinion of mankind upon these things; and it does 
most evidently agree with our personal experience and 
observation, that we have a power given to us by God, 
to judge, determine and chuse respecting the motives 
that influence and affect us. 

To this idea also the whole structure of language is, 
and always has been adapted, in every country and age. 
Mankind have always spoke about duty, obligation, 
praise, blame, merit and demerit, justice and injustice, 
wisdom and folly, reward and punishment, right and 
wrong, as things connected with and implying their 
own choice and determination. Wilfulness, caprice, 
obstinacy, and stubborness, have always signified an 
abuse of power; and something very blameable and 
faulty, on that account. The phrases, can and cannot, 
ought and ought not, in our power and not in our power, 
possible and impossible, are everywhere used; and they 
are every where understood. Their being part of the 
language of all nations, is a proof and compleat evidence 
of the opinions and sentiments of mankind, upon these 
things. Their language is every where the language 
of capacity, and a power to chuse and determine. And 
if men have no such capacity and power, the whole of 
such language and phrases ought to be struck out of 
the education, business, morals, civil government, and 
religion of all mankind; for it can have no proper 
meaning, or be of any kind of use. 

The civil government and laws of all nations, are 
founded upon the same principles and sentiments, as 
their language and forms of speech. If any man in- 
dicted for theft, robbery, adultery, or murder, should 
plead before the judges and jury, that his motives to 
commit such crimes were the strongest, and necessarily 
determined his will; that he was unable to chuse other- 
wise, and that his will was necessarily determined to 
commit murder, the plea would be rejected with disdain 
and horror, by every member of the court. Whatever 
might be their metaphysical sentiments about fate or 
free-will, liberty or necessity, they would pay no manner 
of regard to them in their decision. They would neither 
admit the plea in whole, or in part; or allow it in any 
degree to abate or mitigate the punishment, that justice 
assigns to such crimes. 

In the religion of all nations, we find the same prin- 
ciples and doctrines. Whatever be their prayers, sacri- 
fices, ceremonies, religious services or offerings, the 
people are every where called by their priests to attend 
to the religious services and offerings; blamed and 
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censured if they do not, and assured that the wrath 
of the gods will follow and punish their neglect, obsti- 
nacy, and stubbornness, in omitting or violating their 
solemn duties and services. And it is the language 
of precept, command, and exhortation, of council, ex- 
postulation, persuasion, promise and threatning, that 
religion has every where adopted, and addressed to the 
people: calling them on the one hand to avoid, and on 
the other hand to do that, which implies and requires 
the exercise of choice and determination. 

In confirmation of all other considerations the com- 
mon sense, sentiments, and practice of mankind, do 
every where agree in the actual exercise of the same 
principles and powers. In their temporal and civil 
concerns men do not allow their metaphysical theories 
and systems to pervert their judgment, or to perplex 
their conduct; but act, and conduct very much alike. 
They all know that they have no prospect of proceeding 
in their temporal concerns, without a regular determina- 
tion, industry, labour, and diligence. No man of busi- 
ness expects that fate and necessity will raise him to 
wealth, honor, or power; that he can ever reap if he 
does not sow, or gather into his store that which was 
never planted. Be their theories and speculative senti- 
ments what they may, their common sense, sentiments, 
and practice agree in the result and issue; in pursuing 
their temporal and civil concerns in the same manner, 
and upon the same principles of choice, determination, 
and active power.—It should seem then that the whole 
of such disputes do not embrace any principle of action, 
or relate to any thing of an actual or positive nature; 
but must have referrence to words, phrases, and un- 
intelligible distinctions. For of what force and weight 
can those principles, opinions, or arguments be, to 
which those who believe them, will not give credit to 
the amount of a single shilling? 

In man there is a power of choice and determination. 
The fact is ascertained by experience, and observation ; 
and it is wrought into the language, the civil govern- 
ment, the religion, the common sense and practice of 
all mankind. The same kind of power, as far as I can 
judge, is given to all other animals; and is a constituent 
and essential part of an animal nature and constitution. 
While the hen is training up her chickens, nothing 
appears more fixed and animated than her attention to 
them while they are weak, and unable to take care of 
themselves. When they are old and strong enough to 
take care of themselves, the whole appearance is 
changed; she no longer provides for, but abandons her 
chickens, and drives them away. The lion in the fiercest 
pursuit of his prey, if he comes to a precipice which it 
is dangerous to pass, instantly stops in his career, and 
gives over the pursuit. The tiger, with all his thirst 
and rage for blood, gives up the object, when a number 
of armed men approach.—Is there no determination in 
these cases? Is their whole choice and conduct altered, 
without any determination and decision upon the mo- 
tives, with which they are impelled? Does not every 
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thing here bear the appearance, that all these animals 
do in fact decide upon the motives, that excite them 
to action? And would it be possible for any race of 
animals to take care of, or to preserve themselves if 
such a power had not been given to them? And yet, 
here is no reasonable, no moral nature or principles, 
to direct their choice or actions. All is the result of 
animal inclinations, principles, and passions: and these 
seem to be fully equal to the business of governing their 
choice, and conduct. 

Viewing the subject then as a matter of experience, 
of observation, or of common and constant occurrence, 
I cannot help believing that the fact is, that to men and 
to other animals the author of nature has given a power, 
to determine upon their own motives and actions; that 
such a power is an essential and constituent part, of 
the nature and constitution of all animals; and that it 
is, this power, which most of all forms the distinction 
between animated and inanimated bodies. 

And hence 

VII. In this subject of animal constitutions, powers, 
and actions, we do clearly see the agency and govern- 
ment of God, and the freedom of man. Whatever con- 
stitutions, capacities, or principles of action, any created 
beings have, they are only such as were imparted to 
them by the wisdom, power, and goodness of God. 
The same is the case with all their powers of action, 
and with all the laws that are assigned to their nature. 
And it is only in conformity to those powers and laws 
of their nature, that the divine agency and government 
is exerted and carried on in every part, and among all 
the creatures in the universe. He that made inanimate 
matter, still preserves and governs it by those causes 
and laws, which he at first assigned to inanimate matter ; 
and he that made the various races of animals, still 
preserves and governs them, by those animal inclina- 
tions, laws, and causes, which were given to them at 
first. 

To each genus and species he has assigned a deter- 
minate nature, structure, inclination, and power; which 
they cannot change or alter. No one of all the creatures 
which God has made, can turn himself into another 
kind of animal. The wants, desires, inclinations, and 
laws of all of them, remain unalterable and unchange- 
able; and are transmitted down from one generation 
to another. In conformity to these inclinations and 
laws, all of them can act; and they have a power to 
determine and pursue all objects that lie within the 
bounds and limits prescribed by their nature and con- 
stitution. Further than this, they cannot go. It is not 
therefore in the power of any of them, or of all of them, 
to disturb the order of the universe; to set aside the 
constitutions, and laws of the Creator; or to turn any 
of his works, into something of a different nature or 
kind, from that which he created and established. His 
works, laws, and government, are therefore as certain 
and unalterable in the animal, as in the inanimate parts 
of nature. 
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It appears to me that the case is the same with 
respect to man. God has given him an animal, and a 
rational and moral nature. So far as the principles, 
powers, and faculties of either of these extend, so far 
the liberty, the choice, and actions of men may also 
extend. Beyond these limits, they cannot go. Neither 
their inclinations, choice, or actions, can take in things 
or objects, for which there is not some provision made, 
or some afinity or agreement in their nature. Their 
very constitution and nature then has limited their 
inclinations, their choice, and their actions. And within 
these limits all that belongs to motives, determination, 
and pursuit will fall. Men may and they do violate the 
animal, and the moral laws of their nature; but they 
cannot change their nature, turn their constitutions into 
something else, and make themselves a different race 
and order of animals. In this respect all is fixed, 
established, and immutable. If any of them could 
change, destroy, or turn their natures into something 
different from what God has made, then indeed would 
they change or destroy the government of God either 
in the physical or moral world. But while their powers 
and actions are confined to the limits and bounds of 
their constitutions, whether they improve, or whether 
they abuse them, their conduct cannot change or destroy 
the government of God over the world. 

Instead then of being destructive of the designs, 
agency, and government of God, the freedom and the 
actions of men, and of all other animals, seem to make 
a part of it. Thus while every thing through the whole 
system of nature moves and operates according to the 
nature and constitution which God has given it, his 
government in what is called the material world, is 
mechanical; in the animal world, it is by animal prin- 
ciples and laws; and in the rational and moral world, 
it is by rational and moral laws and causes.2 The 
whole system of nature then agrees to the Creator’s 
designs, productions, and establishment; and the free 
determinations and actions of moral agents, make an 
essential part of it—-And thus while the counsels of 
the Lord and his agency are every where apparent, 
the freedom and liberty of man are apparent too. The 
moral actions of man will take place, agreably to his 
original make and constitution; but they will all be his 
first creation, by the author and former of his nature. 
More than this cannot be desired, and less than this 
has not been granted. The freedom of man then is 
involved in his very nature and constitution, and it 
makes a part of the original design and plan of the 
natural and moral government of God; the whole of 
which is immutable, and perfectly wise and right. 

In considering the powers and actions of animals, 
I have endeavoured to avoid the language, and the 
method of proceeding, that have been customary in the 
controversies relating to moral agency, freedom, and 
necessity. A devision of the faculties of men into the 
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understanding and the will, is very ancient, and has 
been generally adopted. By the understanding was 
meant all our speculative powers, and by the will was 
intended all the active powers of our nature. This 
division was not inconvenient for common and popular 
use, but it does not seem to be sufficiently accurate for 
philosophical reasoning and investigation. To will, 
in fact and reality, seems to be nothing more than an 
act, the same as choosings; and this is done by one 
animal, as much as by another. And to speak of that 
which in its nature is nothing more than an act, some- 
times as an agent, sometimes as a faculty, and sometimes 
as an action, is to introduce an endless scene of contro- 
versy and confusion; the nature, meaning, and language 
of which, will unavoidably become indeterminate, and 
unintelligible.® 

This has been abundantly the case in the long train 
of controversies, that have from time immemorial been 
agitated, respecting the freedom of the will. The ques- 
tion that has been generally proposed in these debates, 
is this, What determines the Will? The answer that 
has been returned by one set of metaphysicians, is this, 
The strongest motive always determines the will. An- 
other set of metaphysicians return this answer, The 
will has a self-determining power, and determines itself. 

I do not know of any question, or of any answer in 
any science or subject, that appears to me to involve 
and enclose more uncertainty, obscurity, and darkness. 
Before any method of reasoning can be applied, or any 
answer can be returned, it is first necessary to state 
with precision, what is intended, or meant by the will. 
In explanation of this, it is said by one of the best 
writers on the doctrine of necessity, “The faculty of 
the Will is that faculty or power or principle of mind 
by which it is capable of choosing: an act of the Will is 
the same as an act of choosing or choice.”* Here the 
will is described as a faculty, and as an agent or animal ; 
and represented as something which is best explained 
by making three decisions in the animal nature. There 
is first the man, which is the true and proper agent: 
Next there is the division of the man into two grand 
constituent parts, the soul and the body. Excluding 
the body from any further consideration, as of no im- 
portance in the animal constitution, the soul is next 
divided into several faculties ; and among these faculties, 
the Will is the faculty that wills or chooses.—We have 
here an agent very different from any that was ever 
seen, or has any where been discribed in history. It 
is not the man, nor is it the soul, nor is it the body, nor 
is it the animal, but it is one of the faculties of the 
soul of a man that acts, wills, chooses, becomes the 
agent, and is to be determined. It is to this faculty 
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that all moral commands, invitations, and exhortations, 
are to be directed. In this faculty all moral agency, 
virtue, and vice reside. It is this faculty alone that is 
the agent and the subject of moral right and wrong, 
and properly entitled to praise, blame, reward, or 
punishment. And according as this faculty is deter- 
mined, so is liberty or necessity established and firmly 
fixed through the universe. And yet this will on 
whose determination all these things depend, is nothing 
more than a faculty, of the soul, of a man: while at 
the same time every act, choice, and determination of 
it, implies, assumes, takes for granted, and necessarily 
supposes that this faculty of will, is an agent, or rather 
a moral animal, capable of willing right or wrong.—It 
would certainly be as proper to ask what determines the 
will of a bird, of a fish, or of a frog, as what determines 
the will of aman. If you attempt to explain the matter 
by the distinctions which metaphysics has applied to 
the will of man; if you will gravely say that the will, 
is that faculty, of the soul, of a frog, that wills and 
chooses, it will at once appear that you have made an 
agent which has no existance in nature. To such a 
kind of an animal as the metaphysicians describe by 
the name of Will, I do not know what name ought to 
be given; or what phrase will describe it, unless we 
should call it, The man of metaphysics. 

Another embarrassing circumstance in this contro- 
versy, 1s the equivocal and variable use of the word 
determination. Determination, in its proper meaning 
and nature, is the act of some animal; of an agent, or 
some living creature endowed with active power. In 
the controversy about freedom and necessity, it is 
one moment used to denote the act of the will; and in 
the next moment it is made to signify the act of a 
motive. In the former case, it is the will that deter- 
mines and acts itself; in the latter case, it is the motive 
that acts and determines. There is nothing in nature 
that be made to agree to such kind of determinations. 
If the will is determining, and the motive is determin- 
ing, and it is never ascertained what, or how much is 
done by either, what reasoning can there be upon such 
a subject? Every kind of reasoning must darken the 
subject still more, for it is certain from the laws of 
animal nature that nothing can in fact ever be done 
either by the will, or by the motive; but only by the 
animal that is the proper agent. 

The answer which has been returned to the inquiry 
is as dubious and indefinite, as the question itself. “It 
is that motive,” says the ablest of the metaphysical 
writers, “which, as it stands in the view of the mind, 
is the strongest that determines the will.”¢ In this 
statement the strength of the motive is supposed to be 
determined by the mind’s view; and yet the motive is 
supposed to have so much strength in itself, as to 
determine the will a faculty of the mind. The motive 
then is the agent, and the cause; and the active or deter- 
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mining power is neither in the man, in his body, in 
his soul, nor in the faculty of the will; but in the 
strongest and prevailing motive. And such is the 
power of this motive, that it acts upon the will with an 
irresistable force and necessity. “If the acts of the 
will are excited by motives, those motives are the causes 
of those acts of the will; which makes the acts of the 
will necessary; as effects necessarily follow the eff- 
ciency of the cause.’® The same will then that was 
before a faculty and an agent, is now supposed to have 
no power or action at all; but to be altogether passive, 
and acted upon by the strongest, which is declared to 
be an irresistable motive. Thus the will and the motive 
can alternately change places; have an irresistable power, 
or no power at all, as the convenience of metaphysical 
speculation may require.t But of all these suppositions 
we can not find any two that are consistent; or so 
much as one that appears to have an actual existence 
in nature; any place in an animal constitution; or any 
appearance of existence but in The Man of Metaphysics. 

Gravely to reason about such chimeras was to give 
them existence. And when the disputants had clothed 
them with imaginary life and powers, the more soberly 
they debated about such images, visions, and fabulous 
men, the more certainly their reasonings would every 
moment produce absurdity, inconsistency, and contra- 
diction—On the one hand it was easy to prove that 
the faculty, of the mind, of a man, could not have a 
self-determining power within itself. On the other hand 
it was as easy to show that a faculty of the mind, which 
was in all cases irresistably acted upon, and unavoidably 
determined by external motives, agents, and causes, 
could not be the proper agent in any action, choice, or 
pursuit whatever ; or ever be the subject of any proper 
praise, blame, reward, or punishment. The language 
of course became as obscure and unintelligible, as the 
subject. We can easily understand what is meant when 
it is said a man desires, hopes, wills, and acts; but what 
is intended when it is said the motive determines, and 
the will wills?—And hence it has been the fortune of 
those who have entered deeply into these controversies, 
never to fail of success, when their business has been 
to confute the scheme of their opposers; but whenever 
they have gone about to explain and confirm their own 
plan, they have never succeeded to the satisfaction of 
mankind. 

Despairing of ever being able to comprehend the 
meaning or the utility of such controversies, I have only 
ventured upon an inquiry into matters of fact; what 
in reality are the powers, inclinations, determinations, 
and actions of man, and of other animals. In this 
inquiry I have not supposed that mathematical or meta- 
physical reasonings ever can afford a proper solution ; 
but that experience and observation must afford the 
proper evidence and proof of matters of fact; and that 
in matters relating to animals, the facts must be as- 
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certained by observations of the principles, operations, 
and laws of animal nature and life. It is not however 
from its philosophical nature, but from the connection 
that this subject has with virtue, vice, and moral duty, 
that the inquiry derives its greatest importance and 
weight. In these considerations all men are concerned, 
and their character and happiness is involved; and they 
are the subjects, which should of course, next engage 
our attention. 


Lecture III 


ON THE NATURE AND ORIGIN OF MORAL 
LAW, AND OBLIGATION, OF VIRTUE, 
AND VICE 


I. In considering the moral conduct of men, the first 
part of the enquiry will relate to the nature and origin 
of Moral Law. From the constitution of every species 
of animals, or rather from the principles of action which 
the Deity has assigned to them, we can easily perceive 
for what kind of actions they are made capable, and 
were designed. Where no reason, moral or religious 
principle has been given by the Creator, none can be 
produced, exercised, or is required. Such beings com- 
pleatly fulfil the designs and requirements of their 
nature and of their Creator, by acting from the animal 
principles, which he has given them. And we every 
where find that such principles dictate to those animals 
a certain kind and course of life, which is every way 
suited to their nature, and which serves to propagate 
and perpetuate their several species, and to answer all 
the ends, purposes, and designs, which are either neces- 
sary for them, or which are to be effected by them. 
As to all such kinds of animals, an animal life, or 
actions which have no relation to moral or religious 
principles, rules, and distinctions, is the true and proper 
law of nature and of conduct as to them. 

In man there is something further given and re- 
quired. In common with other animals, he has all 
those natural principles which are known by the name 
of instinct, appetite, affections, and passions. These 
natural principles are designed to effect the same pur- 
poses, and to answer the same ends in him, as they 
produce in other animals. But in addition to every 
principle of this kind, his Creator has distinguished him 
by reason, and by a moral and religious principle. It 
is apparent at the first view, that these moral principles 
require, and are designed to produce a different kind 
and course of actions, from those which are only of 
an animal nature. Reason will dictate and require 
reasonable actions. The moral principle, conscience, 
dictates and requires a course of moral actions. The 
religious principle directs and enjoys sentiments and 
actions, which have an immediate referrence and respect 
to the Deity. All these principles then are adapted 
and designed to produce a kind and course of actions, 
which may be properly designated by the epithets of 
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reasonable, moral, and religious conduct. And in gen- 
eral all those kind of actions which are of a reasonable, 
moral, and religious nature, are the dictates and effects 
of the reasonable, moral, and religious powers. 

It would be a tedious and an unnecessary attempt 
to go about to enumerate all those particular actions 
or parts of human conduct, which relate to moral be- 
haviour, or compose the reasonable, moral, and religious 
life. It will be enough to reduce them to some general 
heads or divisions, which may be supposed to include 
this class of actions; and to exhibit a general view of 
the subject, of what the moral principles do actually 
dictate. 

Nothing can be more evident than that the rational 
and moral principles so very plainly dictate to us a 
moral course of actions and discipline, with regard to 
ourselves. It is the business and the duty of the 
rational creature to maintain a steady moral government 
over himself. Huis appetites and passions ought always 
to be kept in subjection to the dictates of reason and 
of the moral faculty. Their excesses ought to be re- 
strained, their irregularities corrected, their objects 
properly chosen, and their degree regulated and prop- 
erly adjusted. We approve of temperance, sobriety, 
patience, prudence, fortitude, self-command, and moral 
discipline in others. If these parts of moral govern- 
ment and discipline are right, or matters of duty in 
others, they must be right also, and matters of duty in 
ourselves. It is therefore a matter of serious importance 
and moral duty to every rational and moral creature, 
to maintain such a government over all his animal 
powers and faculties. 

Another part of moral conduct relates to our fellow- 
men. No man is born for himself alone, but is placed 
in a near connection and relation to his fellow men. 
Man ought therefore to consider himself both as a 
member of the great family of the human race, and 
of the lesser societies to which he belongs. In one 
view he belongs to the common society of mankind; 
and in another, he belongs to his country, to his town, 
to his neighborhood, to his friends, and to his family. 
Hence ariseth a duty to do good unto them all, and to 
avoid doing evil to any of them; or rather to maintain 
such a conduct towards them all, as he should himself 
expect of them in the same circumstances and situa- 
tions—With a comprehension and propriety peculiar 
to himself, the blessed Jesus has resolved this whole 
class of duties into one general rule, that of loving our 
neighbor as ourselves. The duty itself comprehends 
every rule of justice, equity, and benevolence, which 
ariseth from any of the relations, in which man can 
be placed, either as a citizen of the world, of some 
particular country, a magistrate or subject, a husband 
or wife, a parent or child, a master or servant, a buyer 
or seller, a creditor or debtor, a benefactor, a friend, 
or an enemy.—There is a moral law or rule fit and 
proper for man, which ought to regulate his conduct 
in every one of these relations and which comprehends 
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every rule of humanity, charity, and benevolence that 
ever can become a part of his duty in any of the situa- 
tions, and circumstances of life. 

Another part of the duty of man has a more immedi- 
ate and particular referrence to his Maker. The exis- 
tence, perfections, and providence of God, are made 
manifest to us by every thing within, and without us, 
and are in some measure made known to all rational 
and moral creatures. Conscious of our dependence 
upon him, and of our obligations to him, we immedi- 
ately discern that reverence, veneration, and submission 
to him are essential and necessary parts of our duty: 
That we are bound by every consideration to venerate 
the father of our spirits, to submit to the dispensations 
of his providence, to endeavor to learn his will, and 
in all cases to do the things which he requires. Nor 
can we doubt but that his will, however or whenever 
it is made known, becomes a law to all rational and 
moral agents. 

Such are the dictates of the moral principles respect- 
ing the moral conduct and actions of man. That these 
principles do actually dictate such a kind and course 
of conduct, is not a subject that either needs, or indeed 
admits of any external prof. To ascertain the matter 
you have nothing to do but to consult the feelings and 
sentiments which do in fact take place in your own 
heart. If you find that the reasonable, moral, and 
religious principle, do in fact dictate to you such a 
kind and course of moral conduct as has been described, 
you can want no other proof of the existence of the 
fact. You find it within yourself, and you find that 
other men appear to feel, think, and discourse, in the 
same manner. And if you have this kind of experi- 
mental knowledge, you have such a compleat internal 
evidence, as leaves no room to doubt, what the dictates 
of the moral principles are in fact. 

On the other hand, if you have no such moral prin- 
ciples as do in fact dictate to you such a course of moral 
conduct as has been described, you never can have any 
proof or evidence that there are any such moral dic- 
tates. If they do not take place in your own breast, 
as to you they do not take place at all. And where 
the reasonable, moral, and religious principle is wanting, 
nothing can supply the place of it; or make such an 
animal the subject of moral conduct, reasoning, or 
discussion; or such a being as we understand to be 
designated by the word Man. It is taken for granted 
then, as a certain and evident fact, with which all 
men in a civilized state are acquainted, that the moral 
principles in man, do in fact and reality dictate to 
him such a kind and course of moral conduct, as has 
been described. 

It is then the author of man’s nature, or what is 
precisely the same, it is these dictates of the moral 
principles that do in fact and reality constitute that 
rule of moral conduct, which we mean to express by 
the phrase, Moral Law. A law signifies the rule, 
method, and order, according to which a thing is to 
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be done. By the law of attraction and gravity in the 
natural world, we mean to express the rule or method 
by which the heavenly bodies are governed in their 
relative motions, situations, and influence, upon each 
other ; but not the actual or efficient cause of the attrac- 
tion or gravity itself. By a civil Law we mean the rule 
of conduct which the citizens are to observe in their 
civil transactions. And by a moral Law we intend 
the rule of conduct, which moral agents are to observe 
in their actions and lives. This moral law is simply 
that, which the moral principles in man dictate to 
him, as the rule of moral conduct. And it is these 
moral dictates, that do in fact constitute the law or 
rule itself. 

It may therefore with great propriety be called the 
law of reason, the law of conscience, the law of nature, 
or the law of God; for it is the result of the one, as 
much as of the other. Or rather, it is the law pre- 
scribed to man by that alwise and benevolent Creator, 
who made him a rational and moral creature; and 
gave him such faculties and principles to dictate and 
point out to him a moral law, as the rule and guide 
of his life and actions. 

II. Having stated the nature and origin of moral 
Law, the next inquiry will be into the nature and origin 
of Moral Obligation. What obligations are we under 
to observe such moral laws and rules of conduct? By 
what, by whom, or how are we bound to observe, or 
to conform our conduct to such moral dictates and 
rules? And why are we not at liberty when ever 
interest or inclination may influence, to disregard all 
such regulations and moral rules of conduct:—In 
answer to all such inquiries it may be said, we are under 
every kind of obligation that can either arise from, or 
be ascribed to the nature of man, the fitness of things— 
or the will of God. 

As the ground and basis on which all our reasonings 
upon this subject must rest, it may be observed that 
moral obligation has its foundation altogether in the 
rational and moral nature of man. The conscience of 
man is the candle of the Lord within him. When 
uncorrupted its dictates are the pure and uncorrupted 
work of God. We see and know them to be right by 
intuition, previous to, and with out any chain of reason- 
ing and deduction. The first principles of morals are 
the immediate dictates of this moral faculty. And 
whatever is made known and enjoyned by the author 
of nature in this way, has the same authority, and 
involves the same obligation that it would have, if made 
known in any other way or manner. The injunctions 
and commands of the Deity, whether he is pleased to 
make them known by the dictates of conscience, by a 
particular revelation; or by the immediate agency and 
influence of the Spirit, or of the Law of God, have 
precisely the same authority, and contain exactly the 
same obligation. The conclusions of reason upon this 
subject, are in perfect harmony with the declarations 
of the sacred writers, “For when the gentiles, which 
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have not the law, do by nature the things contained in 
the law, these, having not the law, are a law unto 
themselves: Which [shew] the work of the law written 
in their hearts, [and] their conscience also bearing 
witness, and their thoughts the meanwhile accusing or 
else excusing one another.’ 

This seems to be the nature and foundation of all 
moral obligation. The moral principles themselves 
dictate and enjoyn what is right and fit in itself; and 
these dictates being the words and the voice of the 
Legislator of nature, do of themselves oblige and re- 
quire men to conform to the law of their nature and 
reason.—What room is there for any further question? 
If it be admitted that the moral principles are implanted 
in our nature to effect moral purposes, and to point 
out to us a moral rule or law of conduct, to ask why 
we are to obey their dictates is to ask why we are to 
obey God. If it be allowed that conscience dictates 
to us to do that only, which compared with our nature 
and constitution, is in itself right, to ask why we are 
to obey it, is to ask why we are obliged to do right. 
Such a question in Morals, has a similar signification 
and use, as it would have in Mathematics, to demand 
the reason why two and two made four. Such ques- 
tions, with whatever appearance of subtlety and refine- 
ment they may be clothed, are in fact insignificant and 
useless. 

In all the sciences there are first principles, self- 
evident truths; axioms than which, nothing can be 
plainer or clearer. These are such as all men intuitively 
perceive to be true, and which do not admit of any 
further evidence or proof; and it is from such self- 
evident principles, that we proved in all our reasonings 
and enquiries for further investigations. It is thus 
in mathematics, and it is thus in morals; and that all 
men are obliged to obey God, and to right is a maxim 
so evident in itself that no explanation can make it 
more clear or evident—To the inquiry then, On what 
is moral obligation founded, the proper answer seems 
to be, it is founded on the rational and moral nature 
of man. Take this away, and all moral obligation 
naturally and necessarily results from it, and grows 
out of it. 

Some have been fond of placing moral obligation on 
the fitness of things. An able and excellent philosopher, 
Dr. Clarke’ has stated the doctrine in this manner. 
“From the eternal and necessary differences of things, 
there naturally and necessarily arise certain moral 
obligations, which are of themselves incumbent on all 
rational creatures antecedent to all positive institution, 
and to all expectation of reward or punishment.” In 
proof of which it is stated, “That there is a fitness of 
certain circumstances to certain persons, and an unfit- 
ness of others, antecedent to positive laws; and that, 
from the different relations of different things, there 
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arises a fitness and unfitness of certain behaviour of 
some persons.” 

Before we admit or reject this account of moral 
obligation, it will be necessary to state what is meant 
by this fitness of things or rather of actions. If it be 
explained to signify a fitness of actions derived from, 
or which relates to the moral nature and constitution of 
man a moral obligation founded upon this will resolve 
itself into the same doctrine as that which has been 
stated above. If it intends a fitness of action neither 
derived from nor connected with a moral constitution 
and nature it has no moral relation to man, nor does 
it imply any moral duty or obligation respecting him.— 
Moral fitness of action derives both its meaning, and 
its nature, from the moral constitution of the agent. 
It is morally unfit that one man should murder and 
butcher another. But when the lion kills a man, and 
the tiger tears him in pieces, there is nothing morally 
unfit in the action. The moral fitness or unfitness of 
the action in all cases depends on the moral nature of 
the agent.’ It is the same with regard to the moral 
duty and obligation. Anything in the nature of things, 
or of actions, which has no relation to the moral nature 
of man, cannot imply any moral fitness, duty, or obli- 
gation upon us! But a fitness which denotes moral 
relations and connections, a fitness of action to the 
moral nature of man, resolves itself into a moral duty; 
and is in fact the same with the dictates of the moral 
principles. And in this sense it will be readily admitted 
that moral obligation is founded on the fitness of things 
and of actions. 

Others have said, that moral obligation is wholly 
derived from the will of God. This is undoubtedly 
true, but what does it intend. It cannot mean that 
any arbritary command of the Deity can change the 
nature of virtue or vice; make virtue become a crime, 
or render vice a duty. The Deity has in fact done that 
in the moral nature and constitution of man, that has 
unalterably determined the moral nature and fitness of 
actions; and no arbitrary decree of any being can 
change the nature and relations of these things. It 
is not therefore accurate or just to say, that in this 
sense moral obligation depends on the will and com- 
mands of Gods—. But if it be intended that the whole 
of the moral constitution of man, and of things, was 
derived from the will of the Deity; that it was he who 
ordained, fixed, and established it as it is, and requires 
man to conform to it; in this sense moral obligation is 
altogether derived from the will of God. This first 
greatest and best of beings, has himself founded and 
established it upon, wrought and interwoven it into 
the moral nature of man. It is as much established 
and fixed there, as the principle of gravity is in the 
natural world and neither of them can be destroyed, 
without destroying the whole system with which they 
are connected. 
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By whatever name then it may be expressed, it is 
in the nature and constitution of man that the founda- 
tion is laid for moral duty and obligation. Neither the 
law therefore, nor the obligation can cease, while the 
nature of man shall remain reasonable and moral. 
But if this should alter, both the duty and the obligation 
would vary with it. The infant in whom the rational 
and moral powers are dormant, or too weak to act, and 
the idea in whom they have ceased to exist, are not 
supposed to be subject to either of them. It is the 
man of reason who is the proper subject of moral duty, 
and obligation: but should he, in any way or manner, 
loose the rational and moral principles, he is no longer 
subject to the law or obligation. If he becomes an 
idiot or a lunatic he has lost that, on which the law 
and obligation were founded; and he is no longer con- 
sidered by God or man as any further accountable for 
his conduct, or as the proper subject of duty or obliga- 
tion, of praise or blame. 

III. If we have given a just account of the nature 
and origin of moral law and obligation, it will not 
be difficult to understand the nature and effects of 
moral rectitude or virtue. The moral law being the 
rule of what is fit and right in moral conduct with 
respect to man, moral virtue or rectitude must consist 
in our conformity to the moral law of our nature. 
Then are our actions virtuous when they are derived 
from principles, and performed in a manner, con- 
formable to the rule of right: That only is properly 
Virtue, which in its design, intention, and action, is 
conformable to the moral law of nature. And nothing 
can be more useful or necessary for us, than a steady 
course of such practical Virtue. We cannot carry on 
the necessary business and intercourse of life, we cannot 
preserve the rectitude and uprightness of nature, we 
cannot enjoy peace in our own minds, nor can we have 
any well grounded hope of the divine favor and accept- 
ance without it. 

The situations in which we are placed, and the 
business we are called to perform in the course of 
human life, are such as require the practice, the in- 
fluence, and the direction of virtue. Our appetites 
and passions will lead us into great errors and excesses, 
if they are not restrained and regulated by principles, 
which are in themselves good, and of a moral nature. 
We cannot discharge the duties of a parent, or of a 
child, unless the mind is influenced by a regard to duty 
and fitness. In the affairs of labor, commerce, and the 
other business of life, who would chuse to be concerned 
with those men, who have no considerations of justice 
and righteousness? What would be the great body 
of citizens, if they did not conceive themselves bound 
in any part of their conduct, to regard and practise 
those things which are true, honest, just, pure, lovely, 
and of good report? What dependence could be placed 
upon a ruler, who had no regard to God or man in 
the discharge of his office? Our safety, our security 
in all the situations and concerns of life, essentially 
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depends upon our being under the influence and direc- 
tion of virtuous considerations, principles, and motives; 
and upon other men being under the same influence too. 

What is thus necessary to regulate all the concerns 
and business of life, is of the highest importance to 
preserve the rectitude or moral adjustment of our 
natures. While your appetites, passions, affections, 
and animal inclinations are under the discipline and 
government of reason, conscience, and virtue, there 
will be no internal war, confusion, and outrage in 
your own breast; no tumult, excess, and contest among 
the animal principles; no excessive indulgence, in- 
temperance, and irregularity, equally fatal to the animal 
and moral part of your constitution. Guided by reason 
and by virtue, all the constituent parts of your nature 
will be preserved in their natural place, connection, 
order and harmony; and all will go right within. 

On virtue also depends all that belongs to peace 
and quietness of mind. While the dictates of conscience 
are obeyed there will be nothing to produce any innard 
contrition and remorse. No sentence of condemnation 
will be passed upon your conduct, by your own heart; 
nor will there be any feelings of guilt, distress, and 
self-condemnation. Instead of such kinds of sufferings, 
you will have the most rational and delicate of all 
enjoyments and joys, the approbation of your own 
mind, and unreproving heart an applauding conscience. 
And whatever may be your sufferings or your wants, 
“This will be your rejoicing, the testimony of your 
conscience that in simplicity and godly sincerity, you 
have had your conversation in the world.”* This is 
a pure source of refined joy that the stranger inter- 
medleth not with. And while you can say in the lan- 
guage and confidence of ancient virtue, “My righteous- 
ness I hold fast, and will not let it go; my heart shall 
not reproach me while I live;’? you may rest assured 
that there is no power in the universe, that can make 
you feel the stings, the pangs, or the fears of guilt. 

Nor is this all, it is only in the way of virtue that 
we can have any rational hope and expectation of the 
divine favor and approbation. An observation which 
one of the sacred writers has made upon this subject 
contains the language of nature, reason, and experience, 
as well as of revelation, “If our heart condemn us not, 
then have we confidence towards God.”° While you are 
conscious that you obey your God, your mind is not 
filled with endless and groundless fears of his wrath and 
vengeance, of unknown approaching, and boundless 
punishments. A serene, a steady, a well-grounded hope 
of the divine favor will reign in such a mind. And you 
will be able, amidst all the vicissitudes of life, to refer 
your future events and destinies to the care of a 
merciful and faithful Creator, who careth for you. 
Such feelings, hopes and prospects, God himself has 
annexed to a course of virtue. Blessed effects! They 
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are in fact, virtues own children. Blessings annexed 
by the Deity, to a conformity to the laws of our nature; 
and such as the world can neither give, nor take away. 
Thus it is written on the constitution of man, by the 
hand of the Most High, wisdom’s “ways are ways of 
pleasantness, and all her paths are peace.”f 

Such are the nature, and happy effects of virtue.” 
It is our duty, it is our interest, it is our happiness, 
and it is our safety. It is what the law of God enjoyns 
and requires, and it is what the constitution of our 
natures calls for and demands. It is the foundation of 
all our enjoyments here, and of all our hopes and 
prospects hereafter. Invariable in its nature, un- 
alterable in its principles, obligations, and effects, it is 
in the nature of things and in the decrees of God, that 
in keeping of his commandments, there is, and there 
always will be a great reward. 

IV. From the same principles by which we explain 
the nature and effects of virtue, we shall also be able 
to account for the nature and effects of Vice. The 
moral law of nature is the rule or standard, by which, 
the nature and quality of our actions are to be deter- 
mined. Virtue consists in the conformity of our in- 
tentions, and actions to this law; and the reverse of 
this, is Vice. When our designs and actions deviate 
from the rule of right, when we either omit what this 
requires, or do what the law forbids, our conduct be- 
comes sinful or vicious. Vice then or sin is a trans- 
gression, or deviation from the law of nature. 

And it ought to be carefully observed here, that vice 
or sin is not in any case to be considered either as 
an agent, or as a principle, which, by a natural power 
and agency, produceth bad effects, or moral evils; but 
merely and simply as a qualification or quality of 
human conduct; the relation of our intentions and 
actions to the moral law, or rather their transgression 
of it, or deviation from it. Sin then or vice is not an 
agent, or a principle in man, which by its natural 
operation is constantly producing evils; but it lies 
wholly in the designs and actions of moral agents; in 
their opposition to, or deviation from the moral prin- 
ciples and law of their nature——The language that has 
been used in this subject is extremely apt to introduce 
uncertainty and confusion in our reasonings about 
virtue and vice. The very names and phrases which 
we use seem to convey the idea of agents and principles, 
doing those things which the man alone can perform. 
When we speak therefore of the effects of virtue or 
vice, nothing more can be intended than the conse- 
quences which unavoidably follow from the virtuous 
or vicious designs and actions of men. 

Vice or sin then consists in a deviation from moral 
law. It is not a principle in the human constitution, 
nor is it an agent; but it is an intention and action of 
man; an abuse and version of the nature, power, law, 
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and obligation, that the Creator has assigned to man: 
For although he cannot destroy or set aside the con- 
stitution which God has given him, he can and he does 
pervert, abuse, corrupt, and misimprove it. And when- 
ever he does thus deviate from the law of his nature, 
he sins against the benevolent and perfect author of it. 

A deviation from the work and love of God, must in 
its own nature be evil and dangerous; and the more 
perfect a moral law is, the greater must be the crime, 
guilt, and danger of transgression. Vice then must be 
an evil? of a very serious and fearful nature, and cannot 
but be attended with the most dangerous Effects and 
Consequences. 

A course of vice, in its own nature, can be nothing 
less than a perversion and corruption of nature itself. 
To exalt the animal principles, to give them the as- 
cendency, to make them the principles and rules of 
conduct, what is it but to degrade reason, to pervert 
conscience, and to set aside the religious principle? 
In such a man the whole plan and system of nature is 
changed, altered, and perverted from its original con- 
struction and design. He wages war with nature, with 
his Maker, and with himself; and carries on a system 
of hostility and opposition to his own constitution and 
principles. He exalts that, which ought to be kept 
in subordination and government; and he debases that 
which ought to have the ascendency and direction.— 
Every step which an inpenitent offender takes in such 
a course, tends to inflame and give additional strength 
to his appetites and passions; and at the same time to 
weaken and debase all the rational and moral prin- 
ciples and powers of his nature. The more the former 
are inflamed and made excessive, and the latter weak- 
ened and perverted, the faster he loses the rational 
and approaches to the animal and brutal state:—In 
such a man the moral nature is changed, perverted, 
abused, degraded, and corrupted. He has reversed the 
order of God and nature; changed his work into some- 
thing else, and made his own nature and constitution, 
in its animal and moral operations and effects, very 
different and opposite to that which his Creator ori- 
ginally assigned and committed to him. 

Was it in the power of a vicious man to propagate 
and transmit such a corrupted constitution to his pos- 
terity, every corrupted man would entail additional 
depravity and corruption on the whole race that de- 
scended from him from age to age, to the end of time. 
The unavoidable consequence of which would be, the 
total perversion and destruction of his moral nature 
and constitution. The original nature would be at last 
totally changed, corrupted, and lost; and that which 
remained, would not be any thing like the original work 
of God, but the work of depravity and corruption in- 
troduced and shaped by man.—But happily for man- 
kind, the Deity has not imparted any such power to 
man. The corruption he brings upon himself, is a 
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personal thing. Introduced by his own actions and 
conduct, it terminates upon himself, and does not extend 
to the men [not perfectly clear in manuscript] descen- 
dents. That which he transmits to his posterity is the 
same nature and constitution which the Deity assigned 
to him. This he may abuse, pervert, and corrupt as 
to himself; but his corruption and perversion is a 
personal thing. It is introduced by his own actions 
and conduct, and both the sin, guilt, and punishment, 
terminate upon himself. His Maker has not put in 
his power to destroy the human nature and constitution 
by propagating or entailing sin, guilt, or a corrupted 
nature upon his posterity. 

This perversion and corruption of his nature, is at- 
tended with distressing feelings, convictions, and rebukes 
of conscience. His own reason turns against him. 
Conscience becomes his accuser, witness, and judge. 
Remorse, shame, and contrition, take possession of his 
heart. He is afraid of himself, of his own reason and 
conscience. The peace and tranquillity of his mind 1s 
gone. His guilt has turned his own heart against him, 
and becomes the source of perpetual fear, anxiety, and 
distress. And amidst all this scene of misery no sooner 
does he begin to think on his state and prospects, than 
his Conscience calls him forth to judgment, and sends 
him back under a sentence of condemnation. 

With this consciousness and sense of guilt, is un- 
avoidably connected a sense and dread of deserved 
punishment. When our own hearts condemn us, the 
immediate and unavoidable conclusion of reason is that 
our Maker will condemn us too. This conclusion is 
made convincing and appears certain to the guilty, from 
the consciousness and belief that they have, that they 
do fully and justly deserve punishment for their crimes. 
In times of levity and tranquillity, when reason and 
conscience are asleep this apprehension of merited 
punishment may be stifled, and be but little attended to. 
But let calamity or distress of any kind arise, whether 
it is brought upon us by our own conduct, or by means 
which the world calls accidental, no sooner do the guilty 
feel their afflictions and recollect their crimes, than one 
of the first questions which forces itself upon their 
minds is, What have I done to deserve this? Their 
thoughts are immediately turned back to their own 
conduct, and when any aggravated crime occurs to 
their minds, their imagination immediately connects 
their former crimes with their present sufferings. In 
such a case the guilty mind is filled wth anxiety and 
dread at this supposed connection. Such men see, or 
think they see a just and almighty power coming for- 
ward to reward their former guilty deeds. Their trou- 
bled imaginations behold appearances which other men 
cannot discern ; and they hear voices which sound only in 
the ears of guilt ; and the calamaties with which they are 
surrounded, they view as just punishments brought 
upon them for their crimes and vices. In the earliest 
ages of which we have any account this was the opera- 
tion of human nature, and it operates in precisely the 
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same manner now. “And they said one to another, 
We are verily guilty concerning our brother, in that 
we saw the anguish of his soul, when he besought us; 
and we would not hear: therefore is this distress come 
upon us. And Reuben answered them, saying, Spake 
I not unto you, saying, Do not sin against the child; 
and ye would not hear? ‘Therefore behold also his 
blood is required.’ 

In this perplexity and distress of a guilty criminal, 
his hopes of the divine favor and protection are also 
destroyed by his sin and guilt; and they are preceded 
by the most rational and alarming fears and appresions 
of the divine displeasure, and of some unknown, ap- 
proaching doom and punishment. That he deserves 
punishment he knows from all the feelings of his heart; 
but what punishment is reserved for him he knows not: 
this is a dark unknown doom that hangs over him, but 
cannot be comprehended.—When he thinks of his sin 
and guilt, he cannot contemplate his Maker in any other 
light than as the rewarder of virtue, and the avenger 
of vice. What can he expect from the favor which he 
has forfeited? And what has he not to fear from the 
justice and the power that he has offended and incensed ? 
Or what can he do to avoid, escape, or oppose the 
doom that justly awaits him ?—If any of the fears to 
which we are subject are rational and well grounded, 
every moral consideration must lead us to conclude that 
the fears of sin and guilt are among the most rational 
and just of any that we can ever have. In the nature 
then, and in the constitution of man, Thus saith the 
Lord, “There is no peace to the wicked.” 

Such by the constitution of our natures, are the 
effects and consequences of evil. And what is a still 
more melancholly consideration reason has no remedy 
that can afford an adequate relief to these moral dis- 
orders. It cannot tell a corrupted sinner how to subdue 
the unnatural appetites that vice has created. It can- 
not remove the accusations and condemnations of con- 
science. It cannot put away the sense and dread of 
deserved punishment. Least of all can it point out the 
way to the divine pardon and forgiveness; and restore 
the guilty to the certainty of peace, hope, and acceptance 
with God. 

No doubt these effects and evils annexed to vice, 
were designed by our Maker to operate as moral 
motives, to caution and guard us against transgressing 
the law of God. But they certainly imply something 
more, and have a further extent and influence than what 
relates to our present feelings. All the moral institu- 
tions that have ever taken place among mankind, seem 
to have been designed to assist and relieve men under 
the moral disorders which they are perpetually bringing 
upon themselves by their own vices and follies. All 
of them suppose that man is a rational, and has become 
a sinful being; and they are all designed to assist and 
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relieve him under the one, or the other of these char- 
acters. 

Whether we contemplate then the nature and origin 
of moral law and obligation, or the nature and conse- 
quences of virtue or vice, it unavoidably carries us 
back to the nature and constitution, which God has 
given us; for it is apparent at the first view that both 
duty, virtue, and vice, must be unavoidably connected 
with it, and in some form or other derived from it: 
And it is certain in fact, that men do, and that in all 
ages they have involved themselves in the dreadful 
evils and consequences of vice or sin. How can we 
reconcile such a state of things, with the wisdom and 
goodness of God? Would it not have been more wise 
and benevolent to have given us a different nature and 
constitution ; and one, that instead of admitting vice and 
moral evil, would have immutably placed us in a state 
of unerring virtue? Such inquiries are not unfit for 
the sober and modest contemplation of the philosopher, 
or of the christian. 


LECTURE IV 


THE HUMAN CONSTITUTION ADJUSTED 
TO THE STATE DUTIES, AND 
DESTINIES OF MAN 


Abstract speculations on the nature of virtue and 
vice, have not been attended with all that certainty, or 
utility, that was expected from them. Duty, guilt, 
virtue, and vice, are evidently things of a moral nature, 
and have relation to our nature and constitution. It 
always must be right to obey the injunctions of our 
Maker, in whatever manner his will is made known to 
us; and it will always be wrong to disobey his laws, 
of whatever kind those laws may be, or however they 
are manifested or declared. While we view therefore 
with reverence the authority and designs of the Creator, 
with modesty and caution let us endeavour to investigate 
the moral tendency of the nature and constitution, 
which he hath given us; what it prescribes, requires, 
and admits. This will be the subject of the present 
lecture. 

And 

I. We may begin the enquiry with observing that 
the human constitution, like all the other works of God, 
is favourable to virtue. That which renders man capa- 
ble of any virtue at all, is the constitution which God 
has given him. The virtue of man consists in con- 
formity to, and in the exercise of the rational and moral 
powers of his nature. Had not moral powers and 
faculties been given to him by his Creator, man would 
have [been] an animal of the same nature and kind, as 
the beasts of the field. No moral law could have been 
assigned to him, no moral duty could have been required 
of him, and no moral obligation could have been imposed 
upon him. Of all such duties and obligations he would 
have been incapable by his nature. In this case he 
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would have fulfilled all the laws of his nature, and the 
designs of his Creator, by acting from those animal 
principles which are common to him, and to other 
animals. There could not have been any duty, accounta- 
bility, moral law, obligation, or virtue of any kind or 
sort appertaining to such a creature. It is then the 
donation of his rational and moral nature that renders 
man capable of any virtue, duty, or right conduct. 

But it is not only the capacity, but the powers and 
tendency of the human constitution are favorable to 
the cause of virtue. To have given to men a capacity, 
but at the same time to have assigned to him inclina- 
tions, dispositions, and propensities, altogether the re- 
verse and opposed to virtue, moral duty and rectitude, 
would have been to have reduced his moral constitution 
to nothing; or to one in which he was, and was not 
capable of any proper virtue or right conduct. But to 
have made such inclinations and dispositions so strong 
as to have been irresistable, would have been to have 
separated man from all virtue, and to have bound him 
over to unavoidable and irresistable opposition to all 
virtue and moral rectitude——The Creator has not thus 
destroyed all harmony and regularity in the work of 
his hands; nor is man by the constitution of his nature 
born under one law, and bound by another. The con- 
stitution that he has given us not only renders us capable 
of, but it is favourable to a virtuous course of conduct. 
Our animal principles of action lead us to do many of 
those actions which virtue requires. The decisions of 
reason are always in favor of a virtuous and religious 
conduct. The dictates of conscience are precisely those, 
which the law of God requires, and commands. The 
religious principle directs our minds to the Deity, and 
enjoyns reverence, submission, and obedience to his 
will. A virtuous and religious life is agreeable to all 
our moral faculties and principles; and is therefore 
conformable to the nature of man, while he remains 
uncorrupted. A course of vice and wickedness dis- 
agrees with all our moral principles and feelings and 
is therefore unnatural, unfit, and improper, for a rational 
and moral agent. The former is attended with peace, 
comfort and joy, as their natural and sure effects. The 
latter never fails to produce the feelings and the fears 
of guilt, inward dissatisfaction, remorse, and shame. 
Thus in the very frame and constitution of man, the 
Deity has consulted the cause and interest of virtue, 
the duty and happiness of his creatures; and assigned to 
them a constitution and a nature greatly favorable to 
a course and life of virtue. 

But however favorable the human constitution may 
be to virtue, the principles that are implanted within us, 
do not necessarily produce, or with certainty ensure a 
steady course of moral rectitude. The moral principles 
are indeed powerful principles of action; and all motives 
to virtue must be something that either agrees with, or 
that applies to them. But neither in the one case, nor 
in the other, do these principles or motives operate and 
influence with a necessary and certain effect like a 
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system of levers, pullies, and weights. Nor is virtue 
itself the necessary or mechanical effect, of necessary 
or mechannical powers. It is a voluntary and chosen 
conformity and obedience to the moral law of our 
nature. And it is certain both in theory and in experi- 
ence, that the moral principles in man, have not any 
such influence or operation upon him, as to render a 
steady course of virtue either a necessary or a certain 
effect. 

On the contrary, a course of virtue supposes and 
requires labor, pains, care, and vigilant exertions in us. 
It cannot exist, be preserved, or compleated, without 
opposition, trial, struggle, combat, and vigorous exer- 
tion. We cannot, from the very nature of man, maintain 
a steady government and regulation over our appetites 
and passions, without much self denyal and moral 
discipline. Patience cannot be learnt, but by misfor- 
tunes or sufferings. We cannot acquire fortitude, with- 
out being exposed to hardship or danger. We cannot 
exercise submission and resignation to the divine will 
without meeting with trials and afflictions. And many 
of the most common, necessary, and sublime parts of 
virtue, do necessarily suppose and imply temptation, 
danger, trial, and affliction. As far as we can judge 
the very nature of virtue implies a possibility and danger 
of vice, and supposes trials, temptations, dangers, com- 
bats, and vigorous exertions in ourselves. This seems 
to arise from the nature of man, and of virtue; and to 
be the unavoidable state of things, in a state of trial 
and probation. But whether it does or does not neces- 
sarily arise from the state of man and of virtue, it cer- 
tainly is a law of nature respecting man in his present 
state. 

The constitution then that God has given us is not 
adapted or designed to produce a necessary course of 
virtuous actions. Nor can we indeed conceive what 
virtue could have resulted from such a constitution. 
Had the moral principles been such, as would necessarily 
and certainly been produced an undeviating course of 
conformity to their dictates, what virtue could there 
have been in blindly and necessarily following unalter- 
able and irresistable inclinations? What freedom, what 
choice, obedience, or virtue, could there have been in 
doing that, to which we were necessarily and irresistably 
inclined and compelled? Instead of being favorable to 
virtue, it should seem that such a moral constitution 
would have admitted of nothing in the conduct of man, 
which could have been justly entitled to praise or blame, 
to punishment or reward.—What the Deity has actually 
done, was undoubtedly the wisest and the best; nor can 
his ways and works ever be amended, or made more 
perfect. Instead of assigning to man a nature that sets 
him above all error and vice, his wisdom and his good- 
ness has lead him to give us a constitution that admits 
of, and which is greatly favorable to virtue. 

It is therefore by cultivation, improvement, and exer- 
cise, that a virtuous character is formed, and that the 
moral principles acquire an habitual superiority over 
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our appetites and passions. All the powers and faculties 
of our nature have a regular gradation and growth; 
their state of infancy, youth, maturity, and decay; and 
in every period or state, their expansion, growth, and 
vigor, is much assisted by culture and exercise—The 
faculties which we have in common with other animals 
appear the first, and seem to have the earliest growth. 
In the child we discern the appearance and operation 
of appetite and passion, sooner than we do those of 
reason and the moral powers; and their growth appears 
to be more certain and rapid. At the time in which we 
can observe appetite and passion in a vigorous state of 
action and exercise in the child, we do not discern any 
other than very faint appearances of reason, moral taste, 
or judgment. 

In all the ways and works of God there seems to be 
a similarity, a resemblance, and a regular gradation. 
In the vegetable first the bud, then the leaf, then the 
flower, and last of all the fruit appears; and each pre- 
ceeds the other in a natural and regular order and 
gradation. But each of them require a proper soil, 
season, and climate, moisture, heat and air; nor will 
they arrive to their proper state of maturity and per- 
fection without culture, care, and manure. With these 
the vegetable will rise to all the excellency and perfec- 
tion its nature was made capable of; but no care of 
cultivation, no climate or season, can change the nature 
of any vegetable, produce a new one, or bring into being 
a plant which the author of nature had not first formed 
and made.—Similar to this is the whole process and 
progress in animal and moral life. All the faculties 
and powers of man, whether animal or moral discover, 
unfold, and display themselves, in the order appointed 
by their Creator, and which he has made congenial and 
appropriate to their natures. At first the being and 
existence of reason is scarcely discernable in the child; 
the moral powers either do not appear at all, or act 
with a feeble force. With increasing years they unfold 
and expand themselves, and in manhood arrive to their 
full strength and force. And yet without cultivation, 
without some advantages of education, and without 
exercise, they never can attain their proper strength and 
perfection. 

Hence the parent sees it to be his duty to educate 
and train up his child in such a manner as to increase 
and strengthen the rational powers, to give a right 
direction and exercise to the moral sense, and to turn 
the religious principle more and more to the acquision 
of religious knowledge, and to the exercise of fear, 
reverence, and submission to God. These instructions 
and cultivations of early life, are endeavoured to be 
strengthened in riper years by academical education, 
by civil laws, and religious institution, exercises, and 
services. And it is by the steady use, practice, improve- 
ment and exercise of means adapted to these ends, that 
the habit becomes formed and fixed, to which we assign 
the name of steady virtue, or of a wise and good man. 
And without such cultivation, discipline, and exercise, 
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no man expects his son will become a good scholar, an 
accomplished, virtuous, or useful man. 

In all this process of education, study, discipline, and 
moral pursuit, what is effected? A new plant cannot 
be produced in the vegetable world; a new faculty 
cannot be produced in the animal world. What God 
has made, that alone can be improved; and whatever 
powers he has committed to us, that power alone can 
be exercised by us. And it is only by the improvement 
and exercise of our rational and moral powers, that 
we ever can attain the character, or the habits, of wise 
and good men. No men in fact are, nor are any men 
esteemed wise and virtuous, but those who thus exer- 
cise and make a proper improvement of their rational 
and moral powers; for it is in the exercise and improve- 
ment of these principles and powers, that all wise and 
virtuous conduct consists. 

The constitution of man then is favourable to virtue, 
for it contains a capacity for it; its moral principles, 
powers, and tendency are adapted to promote it; it 
does not destroy it, by reducing it to necessary impulse 
and effects; and it may be reduced to a regular and 
steady habit, by proper cultivation, exercise, and im- 
provement. 

II. Having viewed the human constitution with re- 
spect to the attainment and exercise of virtue, it will 
be necessary also to examine it with regard to its in- 
fluence and aspect in relation to vice. And if it is 
certain that the human constitution is favourable to 
the cause and practice of virtue, it is as certain that 
it may be everywhere abused and perverted; and made 
the occasion and instrument of sin. 

Whatever may be our speculations respecting the 
constitution of man, or the nature, amiableness, and 
excellency of virtue, the fact is that virtue does not 
universally prevail. Vice and wickedness are every 
where to be found. If we may trust the relations of 
history, this has always been the case; if we may judge 
from observation, it is the case now in every place with 
which we are acquainted; or if we may argue from 
experience, it is the case with ourselves, and with all 
other men. Of no fact are we more certain than that 
of the existence prevalency, and bad effects of vice 
or sin. 

The most difficult question respecting moral evil 
relates to its origin; from whence vice arose, or whence 
it is that men do fall into a sinful and vicious conduct? 
To this inquiry the proper answer seems to be that 
vice is derived not at all from the moral, but altogether 
from the animal part or principles of our nature. If 
the moral principles had been made of such natural 
strength and energy as always to prevail, and over-rule 
the animal part or principles of our nature, man would 
have been placed in a confirmed state of moral rectitude ; 
and nothing in his constitution could have ever lead 
him astray. But this is not the case. Our appetites and 
passions do in many cases prevail the most; and their 
strength becomes so great, as often to overcome the 
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dictates and influence of our moral powers. Thus the 
flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against 
the flesh: When the spirit of reason, conscience, and 
religion is regarded, the man adheres to duty and 
virtue; but when the lusts of the flesh are obeyed in 
opposition to duty and the moral principles, the man 
falls into vice, or commits sin.—Thus the temptations 
to error and vice are derived from the power and in- 
fluence of our appetites and passions; and as these are 
natural parts of our constitution, they are always in 
man, and are constantly exposing him to temptation: 
and whenever they are obeyed in opposition to the 
dictates of the moral principles, they prove the occasion 
of error and vice. There are therefore in human nature, 
principles, which do expose men to temptation, issue 
in vice, or entice men to violate the law of their reason 
and of their God. 

Thus it proved with our first parents, and then was 
vice first of all introduced by them. “When the Woman 
saw that the tree was good for food, and that it was 
pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be desired to make 
one wise, she took of the fruit thereof, and did eat; and 
gave also to her husband with her, and he did eat.’ 
Their appetites prevailed against their duty, and they 
violated the divine command through the enticements of 
animal inclinations, which ought to have been restrained. 
All their posterity are liable also to temptations, and 
from the same source; and all of them have at times 
gone astray. In early life the appetites and passions 
are strong, reason and the moral faculty are weak; and 
the youth, is easily hurried into error. In the man 
the violence of undisciplined appetite and passion natu- 
rally tend to blind the understanding, and to corrupt 
the hearts. Thus “every man is tempted, when he is 
drawn away of his own lust, and enticed. Then when 
lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin; and sin when 
it is finished, bringeth forth death.”® Appetites and 
passions, ungoverned, unrestrained, not subject to rea- 
son or moral law, naturally tend to produce such a 
conduct, and such effects. Thus it was with the first 
of the human race, and thus it has been with all their 
posterity.— The universality of the effect is a sufficient 
proof, and affords a decisive evidence that the source 
is in man himself; that it is transmitted from one to 
another, in the way of ordinary generation; and of 
consequence, that it always will be in the frame and 
constitution of human nature. Hence mankind are 
justly represented by the sacred writers, as “all gone 
out of the way,” as “all under sin.” 

But although the effect of ungoverned appetites and 
passions will be error, vice or moral evil, yet the prin- 
ciples themselves, those appetites and passions which 
thus prove the occasions of vice, are not in themselves 
sinful, vicious, or in any degree wrong. Our appetites 
and passions are not of a moral nature, in themselves; 
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but necessary and constituent parts of our natural frame 
and constitution. Our Maker has put them within us, 
as animal principles of action, without which the human 
race could not be supported, propagated, or preserved. 
But he has not put any immoral or vicious principle or 
disposition into our constitution. He has not made 
and inserted into our hearts a sinful principle, a corrupt 
moral taint, an ungodly bias, a polluted propensity, or 
a diabolical disposition. In no case, in no being, in 
no world, is it possible that the Creator should have 
done this. Nor is any thing of this kind implied or 
supposed in the vilest actions of the most impious sin- 
ner.—The ways, works, and laws of God, are them- 
selves the standard of all physical or moral rectitude. 
It is not possible therefore that either sin or sinfulness 
ever should be inserted, or wrought by the hand of 
God, into any of the works, or constitutions that he 
has made. It is not then in any of the principles or 
dispositions which God has made, but it is in the designs 
and actions of moral agents that sin consists; their 
deviating from moral law and duty, their going beyond, 
or falling short of that rule. We introduce therefore 
many errors and mistakes, when we speak of sin as 
being itself an agent, a being, or a principle that acts 
and produceth effects. It exists only in dispositions 
and actions, which are contrary to the dictates of the 
reasonable, moral, and religious principles; and not 
at all in those animal principles, the corruption and 
abuse of which constitutes vice and crime. The prin- 
ciples then which prove the occasion of vice are neither 
sinful or wrong, but necessary and useful parts of our 
constitution and nature. 

As the animal principles of our nature are neither 
sinful or vicious, neither have they in themselves any 
irresistable or uncontroulable strength, force or power. 
In the formation of man the author of nature gave to 
his creatures appetites and passions precisely of that 
strength, influence, and power, which was best fitted 
to effect the purposes, and attain the ends, they were 
designed to answer. Had any of them been made 
irresistable and uncontroulable by man, man would have 
been under a fatal necessity of being governed and com- 
pelled by them, in every case. But this is not the fact. 
We know from experience and observation that our appe- 
tites do not become ungovernable till by excess, intem- 
perance, and criminal indulgence we have made them so. 
The same is the case with our passions. Some of them 
seem to be always in exercise, and it is the business and 
design of the moral principles to restrain, regulate, and 
govern them. And it is not till we have made our 
passions irregular, tumultuous, and outragous, by in- 
dulging and giving way to them; nor till we have weak- 
ened our reason and moral powers, by neglecting or 
abusing them; that the former gain, and that the 
latter loose the ascendency over the man. And when 
this is the case the man is lost to virtue, to duty, to 
reason, and the moral government of himself.—It is 
not then in the natural, but in the unnatural, irrational, 
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and corrupted state of man, that his appetites and 
passions have acquired such a force as to subdue his 
reason, and become uncontroulable and irresistable. It 
is not therefore by any natural, uncontroulable, and 
irresistable force or strength, that our animal principles 
impel, hurry, or force a man into a course of criminal 
or vicious conduct. Instead of being thus necessary and 
inevitable, vice is a chosen, a voluntary, and a culpable 
thing; not what we are forced and compelled to, but 
what we chuse, and voluntarily bring upon ourselves; 
and therefore what in the judgment of our own hearts, 
and in the judgment of all mankind, we are justly 
blameable and responsible for. 

Instead then of being either vicious or irresistable, 
our appetites and passions are among the constituent, 
necessary and essential principles of our nature. In 
every part of the human frame and constitution, the 
workmanship of God is appropriate, perfect, and com- 
pleat. The physical part, the form, structure, and or- 
ganization of the body is perfect, and compleat, without 
any deficiency or any redundancy. Every bone, every 
muscle, every nerve, every vein, and every other part 
of the human body, has its particular and appropriate 
use, design, and connection: And if any one part was 
taken away, or if an addition was made to any part, 
or in any place, the whole would be injured, and be- 
come less perfect. It is the same with regard to the 
animal principles. Here all is adjusted, fitted, and con- 
nected in perfect order, harmony, and design. Without 
our appetites neither health, vigor, or life, could be 
preserved. Without the affections the human race 
could neither associate, live together, assist each other, 
propagate or preserve their species. Without the 
passions there would be no activity, pursuits, or ener- 
getic operations; nothing to rouse up, to animate, and 
put mankind into action. Not one of our appetites 
or passions could be changed or taken away, without 
an injury to the whole frame. It is not the business 
or the design of religion to eradicate or alter any of 
them, but to regulate and govern them. And was 
there to be the addition of another or of a sixth sense, 
instead of improving it would injure and impair the 
order and fitness of the whole animal system. Similar 
observations may be made with regard to the rational 
and moral powers. Without these we might have been 
animals, but without them we could not have been men. 
No moral law, obligation, duty, virtue or vice, can take 
place where there are no rational or moral capacities. 
Right and wrong, praise and blame, accountability, and 
responsibility, can have no place where there is not a 
moral nature and principles—-The human frame and 
constitution then is the perfect, the compleat, and the 
wonderful work of God; every way right, wise, fit, and 
best. It is what he intended should be produced, and 
what he meant should be transmitted down from one 
generation to another; so long as the present state and 
system of things, should continue. All our appetites 
and passions then, like every thing else in the human 
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frame and constitution, are constituent, necessary, or 
essential parts of the nature, frame, and constitution 
of man. 

The origin then of vice and wickedness is neither in 
sinful principles, nor in principles which have an ir- 
resistible and uncontroulable operation; but in those 
animal principles and powers, which are necessary, con- 
stituent, and essential parts of our frame and constitu- 
tion. The principles then from which vice and sin have 
their rise and origin, are always in man; and they are 
such as will continue, so long as the human race shall 
subsist upon this earth. A liableness then, a permission, 
a liberty to sin, and temptations to it, are implied, in- 
volved, or inserted into our nature. The same was 
the case with the higher order of beings, called angels; 
it was the case with the first man, that was made; and 
it has been the case with all the men, that have been 
derived from the first parents of the human race. It 
was undoubtedly the design of the Creator, that this 
should be the case. What he has actually done in the 
constitution of man, is a full, clear, and decisive proof, 
that this was a part of his councils, plan, and design, 
when man was first placed upon the earth. The perms- 
sion then of vice or sim, with all the mysteries and 
difficulties supposed to be involved in it, appears to me 
to be neither more nor less than making man a pro- 
bationary creature; and placing him in a probationary 
state. A power to do right, seems unavoidably to 
suppose a power to do wrong; and a power to cultivate 
and improve our natural principles and faculties, is in 
itself a power to neglect and misimprove them. 

This part of the human constitution appears to me 
to be as much marked with design, wisdom, and good- 
ness, as any other part of it. Had man been made with 
such moral powers, as would in every case give an 
irresistible and uncontroulable direction to his conduct, 
in that case all his actions would have been agreable to 
the dictates of reason, conscience, and the religious 
principle; and he never could in any case, or in any 
instance, have deviated from them. Or had the Deity 
put into his nature, desires, inclinations, and propensi- 
ties, wholly opposite to his moral principles, and given 
to such inclinations and propensities, an irresistible 
strength and force, in this case, all his dispositions and 
actions would have been contrary to the dictates of 
reason, and the moral sense; and he would in every 
case, and in every instance, have acted under a fatal 
necessity of deviating from them. In either case, the 
human constitution would have been nothing more than 
an animal machine; the whole operation of which, was 
necessary, unavoidable, and irresistible. 

And what would have been the character or the 
quality, of such kind of actions? They would have 
been necessary effects, which a man could neither avoid 
or prevent. In the one case and in the other, they 
would have been actions to which the creature was 
forced and compelled by his Creator; and of conse- 
quence what the Creator, and not what man had been 
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the agent in, or any proper cause of. No moral blame 
or praise could have been attached to any of his actions; 
or to man, on that or any other account. No probation- 
ary state, could in any degree have taken place. All 
that was done, would have been what the Creator did; 
and man would neither have been a moral agent, subject 
either to praise or blame, capable neither of virtue or 
vice, or indeed of any proper action at all, or of being 
an agent in any case whatever. In every case and in 
every action the Deity alone would have been the 
agent. To have given then to man a constitution and 
nature, in which there was no permission or possibility 
of doing wrong, would have been to have given him 
a nature, in which neither was there any possibility of 
doing right; or exercising any probationary virtue at 
all. A constitution then which did not involve a per- 
mission to sin, would in its own nature have been a 
constitution, in which neither was there any permission 
to obey, or exercise any positive virtue at all; and of 
course have been totally inconsistent with any such 
thing as a state of trial, probation, discipline, or im- 
provement. 

But in the work which God has actually made, we 
have reason for admiration, gratitude, and praise. He 
has evidently made man for, and placed him in a state 
of education, discipline, and moral improvement; and 
he has given him a nature and constitution, in every 
particular adapted and fitted for such a state. By 
giving him a constitution favourable to virtue, and 
which yet contains within itself a liberty and permission 
to sin, all becomes consistent with the Creator: design ; 
with the duty, and state of man; with the exercise of 
virtue, and with the existence of vice; with the councils 
and designs of God, and with the moral agency, liberty, 
and freedom of man. It was therefore with perfect 
propriety, justice, and righteousness that the supreme 
Creator appealed to mankind, and said by the mouth 
of his prophet, “Hear now, O house of Israel, Is not 
my way equal? Are not your ways unequal? When 
a righteous man turneth away from his righteousness, 
and committeth iniquity, and dieth in them: for his 
iniquity that he hath done, shall he die. Again, when 
the wicked man turneth away from his wickedness that 
he hath committed, and doth that which is lawful and 
right, he shall face his soul alive—Are not my ways 
equal? Are not your ways unequal? Therefore will 
I judge you, O house of Israel, every one according to 
his ways, saith the Lord God: Repent, and turn your- 
selves from all your transgressions; so iniquity shall 
not be your ruin. Cast away from you all your trans- 
gressions, whereby ye have transgressed, and make you 
a new heart, and a new spirit; for why will ye die, O 
house of Israel? For I have no pleasure in the death of 
him that dieth, saith the Lord God.”¢ And in a view of 
the wisdom and rectitude of the divine proceedings and 
works, we ourselves have reason to adapt the sentiments. 
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and the language of an ancient law giver and prophet, 
“T will praise thee; for I am fearfully, and wonderfully 
made.’’¢ 

III. It is not then to a state of fatality and necessity, 
but to a state of freedom, that the constitution of man 
is adjusted. Whatever fatality there may be anywhere 
else, there is no evidence or appearance of it in the 
human constitution—The word Necessity when applied 
to man must denote something physical, animal, or 
moral. When the phrase is used with reference to the 
choice and actions of men, I understand by it such a 
natural strength, influence, or operation, of the prin- 
ciples and motives of human actions, as cannot fail to 
produce precisely the same effect. 

Such a kind of necessity does not appear to take 
place in the determinations and actions of men; experi- 
ence, observation, and appearance, are the other way.® 
There are no such rational and moral principles in 
men, as do in fact produce an unwavering and steady 
course of virtue; and there are no such animal principles 
as do in fact produce a uniform and undeviating course 
of vice. No man ever finds himself compelled by any 
principles or causes in his nature, to an uniform unde- 
viating choice or practice of either. The relations of 
history, the laws of all nations, the universal course and 
maxims of business, the precepts and exhortations of 
religion, and it is presumed the feelings of all men afford 
constant and conclusive proofs that men are not subject 
to any such kind of necessity. The man who had a 
fixed and unwavering resolution to do his duty in 
every instance, and constantly adhered to it, would 
be a perfect man. The man who had a steady and 
undeviating purpose to go on, and persevere in a 
course of action which he knew to be wrong, would 
be an offender totally hardened and corrupt. Between 
these extremes, there are many intermediate degrees of 
virtue and vice; and it is among some of these degrees, 
that all human characters are found. There are not 
then any principles in human nature, any causes in the 
human constitution, or any motives influencing men, 
which necessarily produce either a course of virtue or 
vice; or which impel, or force any man, unavoidably 
to become good or bad. It is not necessity then, but 
it is freedom, that is wrought, inserted, and made 
congenial to the human constitution. 

This freedom extends alike to the animal and to the 
moral principles and powers. Both are equally essential 
to the nature and constitution, and without both an 
animal cannot be a man. The animal then and the 
moral principles are equally natural, equally essential, 
and equally constituent and fundamental principles in 
his nature; take either away, and there would be no 
such animal to be found on this earth as a man.—It 
is therefore altogether unphilosophical, and contrary 
to the constitution of nature, and to fact, to speak of a 
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natural and of a moral power, or inability as denoting 
different things; for every principle, power, or faculty 
belonging to the human constitution is equally natural, 
constituent, and essential to the nature of man. And 
if there be any natural deficiency of inability in any 
of his animal, or in any of his moral powers, and facul- 
ties, the inability or deficiency is in his nature and 
constitution; and no metaphysical confusion, misappli- 
cation, or jumblement of the words natural and moral, 
can avail to make a distinction or difference, where 
God and nature have made none. 

There is a distinction in nature, between physical 
and animal; for although every animal upon the earth, 
has some physical properties, every physical body is 
not invested with animal principles and properties. 
There is also a distinction in nature between animal 
and moral powers and principles. Every man has the 
animal principles, but every animal has not the rational 
and moral powers. These kind of distinctions are what 
God has made, and they do actually subsist in nature. 
But in man God has not made any such distinction as 
natural and moral power, or inability ; the moral powers 
are not unnatural, but a natural and essential part of 
his constitution. And no man can be found upon this 
earth, in which moral principles are not as much. natural 
and essential, as any other principles belonging to his 
nature. 

Here again the man of metaphysics, is a very dif- 
ferent being from the man of nature. The latter was 
made by God; the former was fabricated by metaphysics 
as the most convenient production that could be im- 
agined, for the purpose of introducing systems of fate, 
necessity, compleat natural power, and a total want 
of any moral power at all; for while the same man has, 
and has not power, such a nature will alternately suit 
for liberty or necessity, or any other purpose that 
speculation may require. This curious contrivance of 
patching together the most absolute natural liberty, 
and the most absolute moral necessity, will bear the 
weight that has been laid upon it, when any such man 
can be found; but if there are no men in whom the 
moral powers and principles are not a part of their 
nature and constitution, it is vain to build systems on 
the baseless fabrick of abstract visions. 

IV. Nor is it merely to a state of freedom, the nature 
and constitution of man is also adjusted and fitted to 
a state of trial probation, and moral improvement. By 
making us free agents, the author of our nature, has 
given us the power of choice and action. Such is the 
nature and connection of things, that our choice and 
actions are invariably connected with duty and char- 
acter, productive of happiness or misery, and followed 
with a consequential reward or punishment. When 
it is said then that we are placed in a state of trial 
and probation, the meaning is, that we are placed in a 
state in which the practice or adherance to virtue or 
duty, will naturally be attended with trial, temptation, 
difficulty, danger, and contest; and that the effect, the 
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punishment, or reward, will be according to the nature 
and course of the conduct which has been pursued, 
or the character that has been attained. And to this 
idea, or rather to such a state of things, every part of 
the human nature and constitution apparently agrees. 

Through the whole period of human life we are 
exposed to a constant scene of trial and temptation. 
The flesh lusteth against the spirit and the spirit 
lusteth against the flesh. These internal principles of 
action do often draw and operate different ways, in 
different directions, and to different pursuits. Our 
passions do often become irregular, impetuous, and 
excessive. Hence ariseth a constant scene of tempta- 
tion and trials. External objects have an affinity with 
our appetites and passions; and hence things physically 
good in themselves, become the means of various and 
daily temptations. 

On this account we are in a state of constant danger, 
against which every wise man will endeavour to guard 
and provide. When deviating in any degree from our 
duty, when placed in a new situation, when encountered 
with difficulty and opposition, or venturing on a new 
course and line of conduct, we cannot foresee what our 
resolutions will be, what strength we shall have, or 
what our temptations, errors, or conduct will be. 

The practice of and the adherence to virtue, and 
duty, become of course a matter of difficulty and con- 
test; and requires constant vigilance, watchfulness, and 
exertion. It is agreable to the experience and observa- 
tion of every virtuous man, and to the accurate and 
beautiful representations of the holy Scriptures, that 
a virtuous life, is a race, a strife, a warfare, and an 
animated contest for the victory. And there is no 
such thing as maintaining a regular course of duty and 
virtue without striving against sin, wrestling against 
temptation, struggling against the powers that oppose 
us, and running the Christian race with resolution, 
ardor, and perseverance. 

Nor without such a scene of trial, danger, and diffi- 
culty, can we make improvements in knowledge, moral- 
ity, or virtue. It is by exercise that the powers of 
reason are improved and strengthened. It is by vigi- 
lance and care, that conscience is kept tender, and awake. 
It is by cultivation and improvement that the religious 
principle expands, acquires strength, and acts with 
vigor. Our appetites and passions are not governed 
or kept in order, but by care, vigilance, constant in- 
spection and discipline. Patience cannot be exercised, 
but through trials; self-denial can have no place, where 
there is nothing to be denied; resignation and submis- 
sion to the divine will cannot be exercised, unless there 
are some circumstances in the duty, which are contrary 
to the inclinations and desires of flesh and sense. 

If there be another state of higher improvement and 
perfection? yet to come, for the employments, society, 
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and business of that state, it should seem that we must 
now be educated, disciplined, and trained up. And 
it is agreable to all the sentiments and feelings of 
human nature, and to the representations of the holy 
Scriptures, that all men shall at last be joined to that 
company, society, and employments, that they chuse 
love, and are best qualified for—It seems also to be 
in the nature of things, as well as in the declarations of 
revelation, that the consequences of men’s conduct are 
not transient and evanescent things; but that they do 
and will follow them, wherever they exist; and must 
in some form or other, issue in an eventual and conse- 
quential reward. It is in the nature of virtue and duty 
to produce happiness; and it is in the nature of vice or 
sin, to bring forth misery. And by what rules of in- 
ference, or by what methods of reasoning can it be 
shown that the nature and consequences of virtue, or 
of vice can be different in the future, from what they 
are in the present world? 

In the particulars which have been mentioned, we 
have a series of moral phenomena, which appear to me 
to be as clearly distinguished, and as accurately ascer- 
tained, as any appearances or phenomena in the physical 
world. To each of them, the constitution and nature 
of man is evidently fitted and adjusted. In all its 
complexity and variety of animal and moral principles 
and powers, both in theory and practice, it agrees in 
every particular that I can discern, to that state of 
temptation, danger, difficulty, improvement, posterity, 
and consequent reward or punishment, which are im- 
plied and supposed in a state of trial and probation.—If 
then from the structure and use of the eye, we conclude 
that it was made for seeing; or if, from the form, 
construction, and use of the ear, we determine that it 
was made for hearing; on the same ground, and from 
the same conclusive method of reasoning, I think we 
cannot avoid concluding that the constitution and nature 
of man is precisely that, which a state of trial and 
probation requires; and that in all its parts, varieties, 
principles, powers, and operations, it is accurately ad- 
justed to such a purpose and design. And I know 
not of any way, in which we can be so certain, what 
were the councils, designs, and decrees of God, as to 
see them recorded, operating, and visable in the works 
that he has made. 

V. As a consequence then and a conclusion resulting 
from the whole, I think it is apparent both in fact and 
in theory, that the freedom and actions of men are 
consistent with, and make a part of the immutable 
government of God. Whatever natural powers or 
inclinations any creatures have or can have, they must 
certainly have been the original and sole work of 
God. And the constitution and nature which the Cre- 
ator originally assigned to every species of animals 
appears to be a fixed, durable, and permanent thing; 
what all of them may indeed injure, abuse, pervert, 
and corrupt; but what none of them can destroy, ruin, 
change, or turn into something else. It is so estab- 
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lished and fixed by its Creator, as to be transmitted 
down to their offspring from one age to another, in 
the same kind and order, and with the same tendencies, 
inclinations, and propensities, as the first pair of those 
animals did themselves receive it of God. Hence their 
desires, inclinations, and pursuits, in every age and 
country, have been marked with a similarity of appear- 
ance and conduct; evidently expressive of the consti- 
tution and nature, which God originally gave to them; 
and perfectly well adapted to the rank, station, order, 
and employment, assigned to them in the system of 
nature, and in the scale of being. Thus every species 
of animals seems to have an appropriate disposition 
and character; and when by observation we have as- 
certained what it is, we expect to find a similarity of 
character, pursuit, and conduct in all animals of that 
kind.—This is evidently the case with man; we find 
them subject to the same desires, influenced by the 
same inclinations, and animated by the same passions, 
in all ages and nations. Amidst all their irregularities 
and excentricities, we expect to find the general char- 
acter, pursuits, and conduct of men similar or homo- 
genial, in every part of the globe. When we have 
examined the history of any nation, beginning in the 
savage state and passing through all the intermediate 
stages of society, till we arrive to the highly cultivated 
state of civilization, agriculture, arts, sciences, laws, 
and religion; we seem to have read the elements of 
the history of every other nation, and a description of 
the actual character and operation of human nature 
itself, in every country and age—Animal constitutions 
then, are all of them an original, and the perfect work 
of God; and they are also fixed, permanent, and durable 
things; things that no species of animals can change, 
alter, or turn into something different from the original 
make or creation of God. 

In conformity to the inclinations and laws of their 
nature, all animals seem to choose and act with the 
most freedom and liberty. Those inclinations, desires, 
and propensities, which the Creator has inserted into 
our constitutions, are natural principles of action. Ex- 
ternal things become motives on account of their affinity 
or agreement to our natural desires and inclinations. 
And we often form for ourselves artificial wants, desires, 
and affections, which become powerful sollicitations 
and persuasives; more or less urgent according to their 
particular nature and kind—-When these desires and 
inclinations do not oppose and counteract each other, 
there is nothing to embarrass or perplex our choice or 
actions. We obey our desires and inclinations, in such 
cases, without any embarrassment, struggle, or opposi- 
tion. Without conflict, perplexity, or any difficulty, 
our choice and actions flow in such cases from unop- 
posed and unembarrassed inclinations. 

But when our desires, inclinations, and wishes, in- 
terfere, cross, and oppose each other, what must deter- 
mine then? What can determine but the man himself. 
The inclination cannot determine, nor can a motive 
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determine; the determination, decision, and consequent 
conduct, are all of them animal actions; actions done 
and performed by some agent, which in this case can 
be no other than the determining animal himself. And 
such a power seems to be given to all animals by their 
Creator, and it is what more than any thing else, dis- 
tinguishes an animal from inanimate matter. 

It is in this part of the animal system, that the 
superiority of the human constitution appears; and 
the difference that there is, between the constitution 
of moral agents, and the animals which are not so. 
For this purpose were the rational and moral principles 
given to man that he might be endowed and invested 
with principles and powers to govern his appetites and 
passions, and to choose and pursue a course of virtue 
and duty. When he does so, he does what he knows 
was fit and right; when he does otherwise, he does 
what he is conscious to himself he neither ought, nor 
was compelled to do. In our constitution then, our 
Creator has assigned to us a freedom and liberty of 
choice, determination, and action. To all animals he 
has given these powers, so far as they are of an animal 
nature; but to man he has enlarged the donation, and 
made it capable of embracing things and subjects of a 
moral and religious, as well as of the animal kind. In 
consequence of their constitutions, then, all animals 
seem to choose and act with the most perfect freedom. 

But this freedom, liberty, and power, never can 
become inconsistent with, or subversive of the govern- 
ment of God; for God himself has wisely assigned the 
channels, and limited the boundaries of it. These are 
ascertained and they are fixed by original donation, 
by the nature and constitution which God has given 
us. It is here that the bounds and limits are fixed, 
beyond which the actions and pursuits of animals will 
not extend. All their determinations, pursuits, and 
actions, will fall within the limits marked out to their 
natures by their supreme Creator. If one species of 
animals desires and endeavours to live and act in the 
water; if another chooses and strives to fly in the air; 
if another wishes to live and move on the surface of 
the earth; or if another is in pursuit of knowledge, 
science, or the moral virtues; the origin of these dif- 
ferent desires, inclinations, and actions is to be sought 
in the original nature or constitution which God him- 
self has assigned to these different animals. To all 
of them, the Deity has committed a certain portion of 
active power; and this power appears to be directed 
and exerted according to their natural desires, inclina- 
tions and propensities. 

It is in their constitutions then that they have the 
donation, and it is in their constitutions that they have 
the channels, the boundaries, and the limits, of their 
freedom, agency, and power. They can and they do 
in some measure govern their own conduct; and to 
man, this power is the foundation of an important 
moral duty, character, and obligation. But whether 
they regard their moral duty, or whether they do not, 
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they will act from some principle in their nature. And 
whatever their actions may be, they cannot destroy or 
injure the plans or the government of God; they cannot 
change the nature of things, or destroy the works and 
laws of God. If the conduct of men is morally right, 
the consequences of virtue will take place; if their con- 
duct is morally wrong, the effects of vice will ensue. 
Both of them are natural and consequential ; and which 
ever may take place, the one is as much consistent with, 
and as much a part of the government of God, as the 
other. 

In the philosophy then of animal constitutions and 
actions we do clearly discern the councils and works 
of God, and the freedom and agency of men: And they 
appear to be perfectly consistent, immutably connected, 
and in the most compleat and perfect harmony. In 
the heavenly bodies, we find all their distances, motions, 
and situations, governed by stated and fixed principles 
and laws, all reducible to the one principle of gravita- 
tion. In the vegetable world every tree and plant 
seems to be produced and regulated by stated laws, 
and without any power in any of these bodies to alter 
their nature, properties, or operations. In the animal 
world all appears to be equally fixed and stated. To 
the different animals which God has made, he has 
assigned different natures and constitutions: But in 
all of them a particular nature and constitution appears 
to determine and limit their desires, inclinations, and 
actions.—Hence the actions and pursuits of men, and 
indeed of every other animal, are not left at random, 
subject to no law, order, regulation, or rule. The 
limits, the bounds within which all of them will choose, 
act, and move, are assigned and marked out by the 
principles, desires, and inclinations, which their Creator 
has put into their natures. 

In this way the dominion and government of God 
may be as real, as certain, and as uniform in man, and 
in all other animals, as it is in the inanimate parts of 
the creation. The principles and laws by which the 
divine government is carried on in these different orders 
of beings, are very different. In one it may be by 
animal inclinations and desires, in another it may be 
by rational and moral principles, and in another it may 
be effected by mechanical principles and laws. But 
although the principles and laws are not the same, the 
divine government and the regularity of the system may 
be as well secured in the one kind of beings, as in the 
other. And in every part of the system of nature, the 
appearances certainly are that all was adjusted by 
infinitely wise councils, by a benevolent predestination ; 
and by a harmony and regularity not pre-existing, 
but established and produced by divine councils and 
designs: That nothing is left to chance and accident, 
but that the whole system of things is the result of 
councils, decrees, and designs, which brought the prin- 
ciples and powers of nature into being, assigned the laws 
by which they operate, and rendered the effect not a 
matter of chance and accident, but natural regular, and 
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consequential: And that it includes and involves in it, 
the powers, inclinations, agency, and freedom of man, 
as an essential and constituent part. 

It is from fact and observation that we can best 
determine what were the councils and designs of the 
Creator. From these we cannot come to any other 
conclusion than this; It was the design and intention 
of the Creator to make man just such an animal as he 
is; and that he has in fact given to him a constitution 
and a nature, which does in reality involve active power, 
agency, and freedom. Nor do I know of any physical 
experiments, or astronomical observations, which ap- 
pear to me to be more clear, certain, or accurately 
designed and marked than these moral phenomena. Of 
the existence of such moral facts we have more cer- 
tainty than we have, or can have, of the truth of any 
theory whatever. The one is known by intuition and 
experimental certainty; the other is inferred from a 
course of reasoning and deduction. If we can trust 
to our own feelings and senses, we are not mistaken 
as to the existence and reality of the former; but we 
may easily mistake in our deductions, applications, and 
reasonings, from the latter—We are certain then from 
fact and observation that it was the will and pleasure of 
God to give us such a constitution and nature as we 
have; and that the donation and operation of it, instead 
of being inconsistent with, or subversive of the govern- 
ment of God, is in fact a part of his universal plan, and 
of the government that he maintains over the world. 
Nor will the truth of these conclusions be shaken by 
any uncertainty that may attend the theory, or our 
explanations of it. 

It is therefore the duty of man, and the only way 
to be workers together with God, to regard and observe 
all such means and institutions as are adapted to pro- 
mote the cultivation, the improvement, and the happi- 
ness of the human race. 


LECTURE V 


CIVIL AND MORAL INSTITUTIONS 
ADAPTED TO THE CONSTITU- 
TION AND STATE, AND DE- 
SIGNED FOR THE BENEFIT 
AND IMPROVEMENT 
OF MAN 


The work of God in the formation and constitution 
of man must have been precisely what he intended and 
designed to effect. None of the animal principles in 
their original state, influence, or strength, could have 
been different from what the Creator intended. Nor 
were the moral principles in their nature, number, and 
energy, any other than what their author designed. 
Their could not be too little, or too much, in any thing 
that related to, or was connected with them; and their 
relation to, and connection with each other, was both 
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physically and morally that which was intended. Thus 
the work of God in the creation of man, must, like all 
his other works, have been the arrangement of perfect 
wisdom, power, and goodness.* 

The original work of God then, in the formation of 
man, must have been the rule or standard of rectitude, 
excellency, or perfection in every thing that relates to 
the exercise or use of his animal or moral faculties: 
and nothing can ever become a part of our duty, but 
the proper and due improvement and exercise of those 
powers, principles, capacities, or gifts, which our Maker 
assigns to us. In no case can it be proper for us to 
attempt to change, alter, amend, or eradicate, any part 
of the constitution which he has given us. All our 
moral business is to endeavor to preserve, and to act 
in conformity to the constitution and moral law of 
God.» This is the great end and design of all those 
civil and moral institutions, which have been established 
among mankind. 

Society. Man being endowed by the author of nature 
with a social affection, belongs to that class of animals 
which are distinguished by the name of gregarious. 
Hence the human race urged by nature and inclination, 
as well as impelled by their wants, necessities, and 
interests, every where resolve themselves into society. 
Thus greater or smaller combinations or associations 
of men are found in every country and part of the 
earth ; and assume the name and form of tribes, counties, 
states, nations, or kingdoms, as local or other particular 
circumstances or interests may require or effect. The 
gregarious principle every where operates, and the 
issue and affect is the same in every part of the globe. 
Men everywhere avoid the solitary, and unite and com- 
bine in the social state. Thus is society every where 
produced; and becomes apparent, where there are num- 
bers enough of the human race, to form and compose 
it— We need not look for any other cause to explain 
the origin of society, but the social affections and 
inclinations of the human race. These produce a natural 
tendency and operation in all man, towards the social 
state; their wants, interests, and necessities combine 
with nature; and the effect is the same in every age and 
country. The state of nature is itself a State of Society. 

It is here, not in the solitary but in the social state 
that the actions of men, their virtue, and their vices, 
have the greatest scope, extent, and influence; appear 
to the greatest advantage or disadvantage, and produce 
their most extensive, consequential, and permanent 
effects. And it is here that we must look for those 
civil establishments, moral regulations, and religious 
institutions, which are either necessary or beneficial 
to mankind. 

Government. One effect that naturally and necessarily 
arises from society, or the combination of a number of 
men with each other in the social state, is some kind or 
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form of civil government. When any number of man- 
kind unite and form a society, some general interests 
and concerns immediately arise. There will be affairs, 
business, wants, dangers, and pursuits, that relate to 
the safety and welfare of the whole society. Nor can 
the society itself exist unless the business which relates 
to their safety, defence, and preservation, is put under 
some public management, direction, and regulation. 
Hence Government in some form or other, will naturally 
and necessarily arise. The concerns of a family, of a 
tribe, or of a nation, cannot be carried on without it, 
and will unavoidably produce it. 

Nature does not say what the form of this government 
shall be in different ages and countries; but it unavoid- 
ably leads to some civil regulations, or established cus- 
toms of this kind, among all the combinations or socie- 
ties of the human race. Hence we find that no tribe 
of savages have ever been sunk so low, nor have any 
nation been ever so much improved and refined, as 
to be without some form or kind of civil government. 
When this takes its natural course, it resolves itself 
into that form, which is best suited to the state of 
society in any nation: but whether it be republican, 
aristocratical, or monarchical, it will change and vary, 
as the social state itself may successively change or alter. 

But whatever may be its form, to whatever changes 
it may be subject, or whatever revolutions it may pass 
through, it will always have two general objects. It 
must ever be designed to regulate and manage the 
public business, and to restrain or prevent the exces- 
sive passions, and vices of men. Or to vary the lan- 
guage, civil government must ever be designed to put 
the public affairs of a nation under the direction of the 
reasonable, moral, and religious principles; and to re- 
strain the excesses; Civil government then, whatever 
may be its form, arises from the rational and moral 
nature of man ; but always involves the idea and appre- 
hension that follies, vices, and crimes will arise, which 
will require restraint, correction, and punishment. 

Civil Law. From the same origin and source we may 
also deduce all the systems of civil law and regulations, 
that have taken place among mankind. In every coun- 
try and age it has been the business of the wisest and 
best men to form such laws and institutions, as they 
supposed would tend the most to produce the general 
welfare and happiness of the nations, for which they 
were made. Greater, more arduous, important, or 
useful employments were never assigned to man, than 
this business of legislation. Nor does any employment 
require more knowledge, wisdom, and virtue than to 
assign to a nation that code of laws, which shall be 
best fitted to produce prosperity in all their business, 
transactions, and concerns. 

What is the ultimate aim of every wise and good 
legislator? It can be neither more nor less than to 
introduce a pure system of ethics, in all their business, 
transactions, and proceedings; and to assign the proper 
degree of suffering and punishment to all deviations or 
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offences against rectitude, righteousness, and justice. 
To enforce these laws of reason and morality, courts 
of justice are established in every civilized nation; and 
invested with powers, designed to be adequate to their 
compleat execution. 

What end is to be answered, and what effect is to 
be produced, by all this expensive and formidable sys- 
tem of law, and courts of justice? Merely and simply 
to give to reason and morality their right decisions, 
and proper energy: to have their dictates properly 
collected, prepared, written down, and every where 
known, that they may be applied to particular cases 
and instances, as circumstances shall require; and to 
invest particular persons with sufficient powers from 
society, to announce these decisions of reason, and 
carry them into effect. All then that is intended by 
law and justice, is to give to the dictates of reason and 
conscience, their proper direction, decision, and power ; 
the same place, direction, decision, and power, in society, 
as their Author designed they should have in the 
human heart. 

It being foreseen that men through the prevalancy 
of their appetites, affections, and passions, will fall 
into vices and crimes, one part of the civil law in every 
nation is criminal; that is, adapted to, and designed to 
prevent and punish the crimes and transgressions of 
the corrupt and vicious. In this way society every 
where aims to prevent the commission of crimes, by 
affixing to them such sufferings or punishments, as 
their enormity and evil effects are supposed to re- 
quire.—Here again all is derived from the rational and 
moral nature of man, but goes upon the supposition 
that his moral powers will be abused, that there will 
be vice and folly among men; and that reason and 
conscience in all the civil affairs of society must be 
invested with civil power, and that this power must be 
sufficient to give them the ascendency, and in all cases 
to carry their decisions into execution whatever opposi- 
tion may be made by vice or folly. 

Law of Nations. That which has been found thus 
useful and necessary in each particular nation, has 
been attempted in modern times, to be applied to the 
relations and transactions of different nations with each 
other. It is not only necessary that individuals should 
be bound by the laws of reason and morality in their 
conduct towards each other, but it is equally fit and 
proper that legislators, judges, sovereigns, and nations 
should understand, and view themselves as bound by 
the same laws. What is to guide an assembly of legis- 
lators in making laws, or judges in applying and 
carrying them into execution, but the original law of 
reason and conscience; written not in printed volumes 
and codes, or on tables of brass or stone, but written 
originally on the heart of man by God himself? In the 
transactions of nations equally sovereign and indepen- 
dent, what is to guide, direct, and decide, where there is 
no common superior, or higher authority? It is plain 
nothing can give a just decision in such cases, but the 
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original law of nature; and where this is not regarded, 
the final appeal can only be to physical force and 
power.—Sovereigns, by the nature of their office, are 
above all civil controul, authority, and restraint. What 
shall regulate these but the original law of reason and 
right? And when they refuse to obey this, the appeal 
must necessarily be made to arms. 

It is then equally necessary for all the purposes of 
civil society, and human happiness, that nations and 
their rulers should be bound by the laws of ethics, as 
that this should be the case with individuals. The same 
law that applies to the conduct of each individual, is 
that which is also fitted and designed to regulate the 
intercourse, proceedings, and transactions, of sover- 
eigns and nations.—Because this law was inscribed 
by the Deity of the heart of the first, and of all other 
men, it is of greater antiquity, and of higher authority 
than the laws of any particular nation; and is equally 
and universally binding upon them all, whatever be 
the forms of their government, or their municipal regu- 
lations. With much propriety it was therefore called 
by Cicero, The law of nature and nations; that which 
is antecedent, relates to, comprehends, and obliges them 
all. This is the law which ought to regulate not only 
the internal concerns of nations, but all their conduct 
and proceedings towards each other. 

It was reserved for modern times, and for the genius 
of Grotius, to compose the first work of this kind; to 
collect, arrange, and methodise, the first production that 
assumed a systematic form; and which attempted to 
exhibit in a connected view the general precepts, dic- 
tates, and maxims of the law of nature and nations. 
The attempt has proved so useful and beneficial that 
this study has now become part of the system of educa- 
tion and instruction in the most improved nations; and 
no science has been esteemed more deserving of estab- 
lished foundations and (professorships?), than that 
whose business it is to explain the moral laws of nature, 
and apply them to the duties, rights, and transactions 
of nations sovereign and independent with respect to 
each other. 

Upon what foundation is this system of natural and 
national law established? From whence are its prin- 
ciples deduced? And on what basis are its duties and 
obligations founded? It is a part of the original law 
of man, nothing more than the dictates of the rational, 
moral, and religious principles: and it is founded upon, 
and relates to his moral nature and constitution. All 
that is attempted by the writers and professors of the 
law of nature and nations, is to investigate, explain, and 
apply the dictates of reason and morality to the inter- 
course and transactions of nations and their rulers.— 
And as it is well known from the transactions and 
histories of all former times and countries that kings 
and nations will themselves often prove transgressors 
of the laws of reason and morality. Much has been 
said and written to define the laws and duties of hos- 
tility and war; to abate their savages and horrors, and 
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to reduce their proceedings to rules and restraints the 
least hostile to the rights, claims, and feelings of human- 
ity. The aim here has been to reduce the violations of 
morality to some known and established rules; or rather 
to fix the bounds and establish some regulations to 
vice itself, that sovereigns and warriors may not turn 
butchers and monsters, and wage war with human 
nature itself. 

Thus on the one hand while the civil laws of all 
nations contemplate the citizens as men, who will more 
or less fall into transgression, so on the other hand all 
the writers on the law of nature and nations consider 
sovereigns, rulers, and nations, as bodies or descriptions 
of men, who like indivduals, will often prove trans- 
gressors. But knowing it would be in vain to prescribe 
a criminal law for their punishment, with much delicacy 
and propriety have endeavoured to restrain them by 
holding out to their view what are called the laws of 
honor, of humanity, the rights and laws of peace and 
war; and above all by calling their attention to a being 
and a power, who is confessedly their superiour, that 
is to the Almighty Maker and Governor of the world. 
Nor was it possible for them to find any other probable 
way, of reaching to the heart, when reminding those of 
their duty, who by their situation were above all ac- 
countability to man, than to bring to view and exercise 
that principle in the human heart, which in its nature, 
extent, and influence, is far superiour to those of reason 
and conscience. 

Religion. It is not only in this, but in all other cases 
religion is to be viewed as one of the most general, 
influential, and permanent principles; and is attended 
with extensive and powerful operations and effects in 
society —Being planted in the heart of man by the 
Creator, the religious principle however it may be 
obscured or abused, is never entirely lost; but suggests 
to all men some general idea or apprehension of a 
supreme being. In the savage state the original prin- 
ciple remains uncultivated and unimproved, and seldom 
rises higher than to some general notion of a great man, 
or great spirit above, who will do us harm or good, as 
he is angry or pleased. In the civilized state this prin- 
ciple acts with more certainty, efficacy, extent and 
power; and becomes one of the most extensive and 
energetic principles in society in its operation and effects. 
Hence in every civilized nation, religion becomes one of 
the most, necessary, extensive, and influential articles 
in the social state; and is generally connected with, 
influential and operative in every institution and regula- 
tion, which takes place in, or forms any considerable 
part of the social state.° 

Essentially connected with reason, one of its first 
operations and exertions appears in inquiries and dis- 
quisitions respecting the nature, attributes, and perfec- 
tions of God. And here instead of being atheists, or 
not believing in any God, the fact was that not one of 
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the nations of the earth have ever been without such a 
belief—If we may reason from the situation of man, 
from the natural progress of the human mind, or from 
the earliest historical relations, we can scarcely avoid 
concluding that the primary religion of mankind was 
not polytheism, but the belief of one God. When first 
placed upon this earth, the idea of a Deity could arise 
in the human mind, only from an internal principle, or 
from some communication from God himself. Until 
men had multiplied and much increased in numbers, 
they could not have had any very extensive and com- 
plicated affairs to manage, or engage their attention; 
and till this was the case they could not have assigned 
the various and extensive concerns and business of 
society, to numerous and different deities. It could 
not have been till the business of harvest, of war, of 
navigation, of commerce, and other important and gen- 
eral transactions of society took place, that men could 
have assigned the superintendance of such affairs to 
different deities; or have supposed that there was a 
great number of Gods, each fitted for, and attentive only 
to the business which was supposed to be committed 
to him. Every idea of this nature supposes very con- 
siderable advancement in numbers, in business, and in 
all the necessary and most important concerns of life. 

At first all must have been simple and natural. The 
human mind could not have found any place, any room, 
occupation, or employment for a multiplicity of Gods. 
Whether it be admitted then that Moses wrote by divine 
inspiration, or not, when he represented the first of 
the human race as believing only in one God, it must 
at least be allowed that he was a much abler philosopher 
and historian, than those who have attempted to show 
that polytheism was the primary religion. It does not 
appear that there could be any thing in the nature, in 
the state, situation, or employment of the first of the 
human race, that could have suggested such an idea. 
It can scarcely be doubted then that the primary religion 
of man embraced the true principle, the belief of the 
existence of one God. 

From this source the progress to polytheism could 
not have been difficult, or improbable. Ignorance, in- 
attention, vice, and folly, could scarcely fail to produce 
it. Rude and barbarous nations multiplying and in- 
creasing in numbers and in a variety of pursuits and 
business, not cultivating the moral principles, not study- 
ing the arts and sciences, not contemplating the course 
and order of nature in the physical or in the moral 
world, could not long preserve natural and just ideas 
of a Creator, and Moral Governor. Their conceptions 
of such sublime matters would unavoidably become 
rude, gross, inaccurate, and such as were connected 
with the fierceness of their own feelings, their employ- 
ments and occupations, their dangers and their wants, 
their hopes and their fears. Hence as the rational and 
moral powers lay uncultivated, and almost dormant, 
the wildest conceits of ignorance, fear, and folly, would 
prevail. From this source arose the innumerable num- 
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ber of deities, with which the pagan nations abounded. 
Every nation made such for themselves as their situa- 
tion, circumstances, wants, dangers, fears, and hopes, 
suggested. The business of war was assigned to one, 
the affairs of love to another, the ocean to a third, and 
the harvest to a fourth; and in general almost every 
business, profession, occupation and concern of man- 
kind was assigned to a different deity; who was sup- 
posed to preside over that particular branch of human 
affairs—But amidst all this scene of the most absurd 
polytheism, and the barbarous idolatry with which it 
was naturally connected, it should be carefully noted 
that the original idea of the Deity was no where totally 
lost. The gods were every where supposed to be the 
chief agents in human affairs; and that men had every 
thing to hope from their favor, and every thing to 
fear from their anger. 

Some kind of religious worship or service was the 
natural consequence of this belief in their deities. In 
the savage state this was scarcely visable. All the 
powers and exertions of the rational and moral nature 
are almost obliterated and disregarded in a savage tribe, 
whose only occupation and pursuit is that of hunting 
and war. But in every civilized nation a belief in the 
gods produced temples, pagodas, or some kind of edi- 
fices, devoted or set apart for the service of the gods. 
Almost every nation of antiquity, and every populous 
city, had some buildings of this kind, appropriated to 
religious purposes. And these were generally the most 
costly, superb, and magnificent, of all their public 
buildings——In these temples a train of ceremonies and 
mysteries were every where adopted; different indeed 
in almost every nation, but reputed sacred, of divine 
authority and importance, and what might not be 
omitted or disregarded without incurring the dis- 
pleasure of their gods. 

Prayer, invocation, or some kind of supplication to 
the deities, seems also to have been a general custom 
or practice. This was very different in its manner, 
form, and appearance, at different times, places, and 
nations; but something of the kind was to be found 
in almost every civilized nation—The philosophers 
of the pagan world were as much perplexed about the 
prevalency of prayers, how the practice of petitioning 
the gods for relief, could be reconciled with the idea 
of his immutability, wisdom, and moral government, 
as any of our modern divines. The metaphysical de- 
bates and disquisitions of this kind, do not seem to 
have had any more effect or influence upon practice 
in those days, than they have now. Feeling their 
weakness, wants, and dangers, and believing that the 
gods had power to relieve and assist, it seems to have 
been a general practice in all ages and nations for 
individuals to apply to the gods for help in every 
apprehension of danger, or time of distress. 

Conscious of sin and guilt, and knowing themselves 
to have been transgressors of the divine law, con- 
science filled them with fearful fears and apprehensions 
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of the divine anger and displeasure. Nothing was 
wanting but their own feelings to convince such men, 
that their case was very different from the state of 
those who had adhered to their duty and obeyed their 
reason and their Maker; and that they deserved and 
must expect a very different reward for their conduct.— 
The expedient to which all nations resorted was that 
of Sacrifice. Altars were erected, offerings were 
brought, and victims were offered up in every nation. 
These offerings were generally either the most valuable 
productions of the earth, the most esteemed among 
their animals, or something that was generally reputed 
to be of a valuable, precious, or costly nature. The 
altars and sacrifices included a great variety of offerings 
and customs, and were distinguished by a multiplicity 
of names and appellations. In general, they were de- 
signed either by way of atonement, to procure recon- 
ciliation and forgiveness for some past offences and 
crimes; or by way of propitiation, to move and incline 
the gods to grant some desired benefit or favor. And 
hence the practice of building an altar to the gods 
when any very solemn religious rite, ceremony, or 
service, was to be performed. 

When such religious services and sacrifices were 
introduced into society, they could not be performed 
either conveniently or decently without a set or order 
of men, whose proper business and employment it 
should be, to attend particularly to such services and 
employments. Hence arose an order of men devoted 
to the solemn services of religion. This order has 
been distinguished by the general name of Priests. 
Their general office and employment has been nearly 
the same in all ages and countries. The business ap- 
propriated to the priests has every where been to offer 
up the public prayers, to be a kind of mediators and 
intercessors, to perform the sacrifices, to preside over 
the mysteries, and to be the commissioned expounders 
and declarers of the divine will. A character distin- 
guished by knowledge, purity, and humanity, has always 
been esteemed a necessary qualification for the sacer- 
dotal office and employment. And it is difficult to 
conceive how any public religion could exist or be 
preserved in any civilized nation without such an order 
of men. Every art, profession, and business in society, 
requires appropriate teachers, instructors, and pro- 
fessors. It is difficult to conceive how it could be 
otherwise in that, which most of all concerned man- 
kind; or how any national or public religion could be 
practised, or indeed exist at all, without some order 
of men were peculiarly appropriated and devoted to 
its services, exercises, and functions.—The fact has 
every where been in conformity to this view of the 
subject. An order of priests arose, and were continued 
in all the ancient nations. The savage state is not 
without the beginnings and appearances of this kind. 
But in the civilized state, society is never without it; 
and the further civil improvements are carried, the 
more respectable does the sacerdotal character become. 
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Egypt, Greece, and Rome, abounded with men of this 
character. They were distinguished by a supposed 
superiority of knowledge and purity. Their office and 
employment was intended to confine them to the re- 
ligious services, sacrifices, ceremonies, and mysteries; 
but the religious character never failed to give them 
much influence and authority, in all the civil transactions 
of the state. 

Thus far the progress, or rather the appearance of 
a religious system, may be traced among the pagan 
nations. I believe it to have been the result of the 
religious principle put into the heart of man by his 
benevolent and almighty Creator: Nor do I think that 
any other principle will account for the rise, progress, 
similarity, duration, or extent of the national religions 
among the pagan nations: Or that there is any more 
general, powerful, indestructible, permanent, or sub- 
lime principle in man than the religious principle which 
his Maker has given him. Without such an internal 
principle, I cannot conceive that the nations not favored 
with a revelation, ever could have had any national 
or public religion at all. Their reason might indeed 
have dictated to them, the things that were true and 
reasonable; and their conscience might have dictated 
what was morally right and wrong. But it does not 
appear to me that either of them are in their own 
nature truly and properly religious principles, or prin- 
ciples which have God for their object, aim, and end; 
or which could have produced any thing like a similar 
religious system among all the different nations, which 
have been scattered over the face of the earth. 

But whether this account of the origin of religion 
be admitted or not, it deserves the attention of every 
philosopher, historian, and divine, that Reason cer- 
tainly did not avail to prevent extreme errors and 
follies; or to preserve a true and rational system of 
natural theology, in any one of the pagan countries 
and nations——In the general progress and appearance 
of religion in the ancient nations, which has been 
stated, we have the best account that can be given of 
it, consistent with truth and fact. And if it be allowed 
that the general form and aspect exhibited many useful 
and salutary institutions and practices, it must also 
be confessed that every part of the pagan religion was 
intermixed and corrupted with innumerable productions 
of ignorance, error, falsehood, and folly. 

Egypt, Athens, and Rome, will be allowed to have 
been the most learned, the best regulated, the most 
polished, and the best cultivated places in all the ancient 
world.—In each of these places polytheism received no 
check from reason. In Egypt the ibis, the Apis, the 
cat, the crocodile, the bull, were reverenced and adored 
as the gods of heaven. At Athens there was no end 
to the number of their gods and goddesses. So early 
as Hesiod’s time, there were thirty thousand reputed 
deities. One fact alone will be sufficient to give a 
just account of their ideas of their gods. Stipo was 
banished by the council of Areopagus at Athens, for 
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affirming that the Minerva in the citidel was no real 
divinity, but the workmanship of Phidias, a celebrated 
sculptor,? who all the city knew had made and put up 
the image. The Romans had their Jupiter and Juno, 
Mars and Venus, and a large number of other divini- 
ties; distinguished by quarrels, vices amours and frolics 
and they carried their folly so far as to deify some of 
the worst of their emperors. In all these places, the 
most celebrated of all antiquity, reason was too weak 
and unavailing to enlighten either the vulgar or the 
learned. 

What were their religious services? Not the prac- 
tice or the cultivation of the moral and divine virtues, 
but a general, a gross, and a barbarous idolatry. Every 
nation, city, and village worshipped a number of gods 
and demons, whose favor they endeavored to procure 
by ludricous, impious, and obscene ceremonies; and 
whose wrath they meant to appease, or avert, by the 
most abominable cruelties, or bloody offerings. So 
universal and popular were these kinds of religious 
services, that they were almost every where believed 
by the people, and patronized by the great. The wisest 
men of the nation assisted at these services consulted 
the pagan oracles, and were governed by their answers 
and decrees, in the most important transactions of 
human life. Morality scarcely entered into the business 
at all, or made any considerable part of the public re- 
ligion ; and instead of being cultivated or improved, was 
in fact corrupted and perverted by the popular doctrines 
and sentiments of their imaginary, obscene, cruel, and 
vindictive deities. Lucian gave a just account of the 
matter when he remarked “That a young man, who 
reads the history of the gods in Homer or Hesiod, and 
finds their factions, wars, injustice, incest, adultery, 
and other immoralities so highly celebrated, 1s much 
surprised afterwards, when he comes into the world, 
to observe that punishments are by law inflicted on 
the same actions, which he had been taught to ascribe 
to superior beings.° 

The sacrifices of the pagan nations were still more 
ridiculous, odious, and abominable. At Athens, the 
city where Solon gave his laws, and where Socrates 
taught philosophy, Epimenides was seen letting loose 
a flock of white and black sheep at the Areopagus, that 
by their dispersion the Athenians might learn the place, 
in which the gods would have them offer sacrifice. But 
without enumerating particulars it may be sufficient 
to remark, that the utmost attainments of error, folly, 
and barbarity, that have ever taken place among man- 
kind, were exhibited in the religious sacrifices of the 
pagan nations. Most of them at times went so far 
as to shed the blood of man, and offer human sacrifices 
to their gods, yea even in some places, their own sons 
and daughters. The Syrians, Carthaginians, and Mexi- 
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cans were the most distinguished by these horrid 
practices. 

How shall we account for these seeming absurdities, 
mysteries, and contradictions? If the author of nature 
has put into the heart of man a religious principle, 
which in every civilized nation has produced a belief 
of the divine existence, and some kind of public religion, 
whence is it, that such errors and follies have been 
found in the religion of all the pagan nations? And 
why does reason fail, or prove so weak and unavailing 
as not to rectify their religious principles and practices? 

The solution of such questions must be sought not 
in any supposed natural weakness of reason, or in its 
being inadequate to the designs and purposes for which 
it was given, but in the unnatural, disordered, and 
perplexed condition, to which sin and guilt do un- 
avoidably reduce mankind.—Had the human race con- 
tinued in that state of rectitude and innocence, in 
which the Creator must be supposed to have made 
them, their religion would have been a simple and 
natural thing, and those absurdities and follies which 
have been mentioned would not have taken place. 
But the introduction of sin and guilt would unavoidably 
produce all those unnatural appearances which have 
been noted——While man continues to obey the law 
of his nature, his religion will be a plain, unperplexed, 
and easy course of duty. It will consist in nothing more 
or less than in obedience to the law of his nature; or 
to vary the expression, in reverence and obedience to 
God. In such a state of virtue and moral rectitude, 
all his hopes, desires, fears, inclinations, and prospects, 
would have been regular, uniform, and right; that is, 
such as the constitution of his nature dictated or sug- 
gested. 

But when men pervert and violate the principles, 
dictates, and laws of their nature, they alter and change 
their condition or moral state; and make it unnatural, 
irregular, distressing, and dangerous. One certain ef- 
fect of vice is to corrupt the very nature of man; that 
is, to increase the natural power of the animal prin- 
ciples and inclinations, and at the same time to weaken 
the power of reason, conscience, and the religious prin- 
ciple. Another certain effect of vice is to introduce a 
new set of wants, desires, hopes, fears, and apprehen- 
sions; which have no place or existence in a state of 
virtue and innocence.—Virtue has nothing to fear from 
the anger and displeasure of God; but the guilty are 
full of the most fearful apprehensions and suspicions 
of this kind. The unoffending have no need of repent- 
ance or reconciliation; the self-condemned must view 
themselves as ruined, without both of these. The 
innocent do not stand in need of any restoration to 
righteousness and virtue, or of any additional powers 
to those of nature, to effect any such purpose: The 
more any man has corrupted himself, and gone astray, 
the more he needs additional and superiour powers to 
enable him to break of his sins, and return to righ- 
teousness. With the upright there is nothing to be 
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forgiven; but there can be no peace, comfort, or safety 
to a sinner without pardon or forgiveness. To the 
unoffending and pure there can be no danger of any 
evil or punishment beyond the grave; to the guilty 
and self-condemned there can be nothing but distressing 
fears and apprehensions, of something dreadful in the 
approaching world. 

Such are the feelings and apprehensions which the 
god of nature has annexed both to virtue and to vice. 
When men have lost the former state, and involved 
themselves in all the guilt, calamaties, and distresses 
of the latter, it was in vain for them to expect to find 
in their reason an adequate relief for their abuse, 
neglect, and perversion of it. When they had disre- 
garded and perverted its dictates and injunctions, was 
it possible that they should find relief from that, which 
they would not regard or improve '—However sensible 
they might be of their guilt and danger, reason was 
not a principle that could discover or apply a remedy. 
It could not produce or add any new powers to those 
of nature, which had already been perverted and weak- 
ened. It could not possibly tell what God would do, 
with those who had broken his laws. It could in no 
way discover or declare what was to take place after 
death. Nor could it by any exercise or improvement 
point out the way, the certainty, the efficacy, or the 
reality of the divine pardon and forgiveness; or deter- 
mine what the nature and ends of moral government 
would assign, as the final state of the impure and 
impenitent. 

None of these things could reason declare to any of 
the pagan nations; nor can it explain any such matters 
to any people in this age of the world. They are articles 
in the religion of a sinner, wholly out of its province, 
and beyond its reach. And was there nothing more than 
reason to relieve us under the distresses and fears of 
vice and guilt, all religion now would be as dark, per- 
plexed, and inconsistent, as it was among the ancient 
pagan nations.—So far as they adhered to the dictates 
of reason, conscience and the religious principle, the 
religion of nature appears to have been a rational and 
useful thing; and bore the appearance of regularity, 
uniformity, and utility. But when they attempted in 
the same way to find a remedy for sin and guilt; their 
religion became a scene of error, absurdity, and folly, 
and sometimes of vice. Their ceremonies, their ser- 
vices, their offerings, their oracles, and above all their 
sacrifices, were absurd, contradictory, useless, at times 
grossly barbarous and inhuman, and generally unfavor- 
able to morals. Nothing else could have been the 
result of attempting to decide by reason, things to 
which reason could not be extended.—lIf this reasoning 
is supposed to need the confirmation of modern history 
and experiment, it will be enough to recollect that the 
same attempt in our day has produced much worse 
effects than it ever did in any of the ancient pagan 
nations. Who does not know what a scene of atheism, 
folly, inhumanity, vice, wickedness, barbarous cruelty 
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and oppression, has been produced in one of the most 
learned, polite, and wealthy nations of Europe, under 
the pretence of exalting the temple, the goddess, and 
the age of reason? Ancient then, and modern history 
join to assure us, that reason does not in fact afford an 
adequate remedy or relief for the miseries and evils 
that arise from sin and guilt. 

This seems to have been the cause why the attain- 
ments of reason appeared to the greatest advantage, 
and to the greatest disavantage, in the same nation 
and place.—It is with wonder and with pleasure that 
we read in the histories of Egypt, Greece, and Rome, 
the accounts their historians give us of the attainments 
of those ancient nations in the arts of oratory, poetry, 
history, architecture, and sculpture. In these attain- 
ments they seem to have been fully equal to any thing 
that has been performed among modern nations. Their 
advances in arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy, in 
natural, and even in moral philosophy, civil govern- 
ment, laws, and other sciences, were far from being 
inconsiderable. Many sublime ideas respecting nature, 
immortality, and the first cause of all things, are to 
be found in the writings of Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
Cicero, and others of their philosophers. On such and 
similar subjects, reason had in fact made many, great, 
and astonishing discoveries, in all the cultivated parts 
of the pagan world.—But when these men, who so 
well knew how to apply their reason to the greatest 
advantage in natural and civil matters, attempted to 
make the same use of it in describing a religion for 
corrupted and guilty men, the attempt every where 
failed. Confusion, darkness, inconsistency, falsehood, 
and folly, every where took place notwithstanding all 
the improvements and exertions of their reason. Nor 
were any or all of them able to bring one nation, or 
even one city in all the pagan world, to the knowledge 
and worship of the one living and true God. What 
other cause can be assigned for this universal failure 
in matters of religion but this, reason applied well to 
discoveries and improvements in the arts and sciences; 
but no possible application or use of it, could discover 
those doctrines, truths, and articles, which must form 
an essential and constituent part of the religion of every 
sinful and guilty man. 

Revelation. In addition then to what has been said 
respecting society, civil government, systems of laws, 
and natural religion, it is necessary to add Revelation 
as another of those institutions, which are of high 
importance and necessity to the moral interests and 
improvements of mankind. 

The usual method in which the knowledge of the 
most useful truths, improvements, and discoveries have 
been imparted to mankind, has been by the Deity’s 
raising up and qualifying some of the most distinguished 
and eminent of the human race, to enlighten and instruct 
their brethren in matters, in which the body of man- 
kind could not of themselves have arisen to any con- 
siderable attainments—-The same method seems to 
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have been employed in religion. It has been the 
general belief of the most enlightened part of the world, 
that God has frequently raised up and qualified some 
among mankind, to be in a particular manner the in- 
structors of the rest; and that for this purpose they 
have been endowed with extraordinary qualifications 
and powers, to make known his will and intention. To 
express the manner, in which it has been supposed the 
human mind became qualified for such an high office, 
the word Inspiration has been applied; significant of 
influence and animation from the Deity. And this 
method of communicating sacred truths, in distinction 
from the dictates and operations of reason and con- 
science, has been named Revelation. 

Truth and knowledge are communicated by one man 
to another in various ways, and by different methods. 
It is generally done by the sound of our breath, modi- 
fied by the organs of speech, or by an artificial arrange- 
ment of alphabetical characters, or by various combina- 
tions of numerical figures; and very often by a variety 
of signs, motions, and features. If in such ways the 
Deity has given power to his creatures to enlighten, 
instruct, persuade, and agitate the human mind, can it 
be supposed that this is all the influence the human mind 
can ever have, or that nothing further can be ever done 
for its improvement or benefit? Or can it be thought 
impracticable or impossible for the Deity to effect 
similar purposes in other ways, by other means, or 
by his own more immediate and direct agency and 
inter-position? There is nothing improbable or un- 
philosophical in supposing such an effect to be produced 
either by his own immediate agency and operation, or 
through the intervention and ministry of some sub- 
ordinate agents or causes. By the one or the other 
of these operations, it should seem that all the phe- 
nomena of the material world are produced. If every 
thing in the system of nature is thus dependent on 
the agency of God, can it be thought that this is not 
the case also with the mind of man? 

I do not know that we can avoid admitting that some 
communication of such a nature was necessary both 
at the creation, and upon the transgression of man. 
When first formed and placed upon this earth, the 
original parents of the human race could not have 
derived any information from observation and expe- 
rience. All that kind of knowledge, so necessary and 
valuable for every purpose of human life, which we 
have derived from our own experience, and from the 
experience of others, they must have been without. 
We cannot conceive that scarcely any of the purposes 
of human life could have been carried on without it. 
How then can we avoid supposing, that their Creator 
made known things to them by revelation; and in this 
way communicated to them that knowledge, which must 
have been of the highest importance and necessity to 
them; and which it does not appear that they could 
have had in any other way? In conformity to this 
way of contemplating the subject, it is observable that 
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the sacred historian represents their Maker as himself 
giving them particular information of what fruit it was 
safe for them to eat, what employment man was to pur- 
sue, what was to be his proper meat, and that it was 
to be his business to multiply, to replenish the earth, 
and to subdue it.£ From this account, as well as from 
the nature of the thing itself, it appears that the earliest 
revelation that was made to man was rather of a tem- 
poral and civil, than of a moral nature. 

The same kind of communication seems also to have 
been necessary on the first introduction of sin and 
guilt. Amidst the fears and prospects that this must 
unavoidably have introduced reason certainly could not 
have afforded them any adequate relief. When their 
eyes were opened to see their sin, guilt, and danger, 
there were no moral principles in their hearts which 
could point out a remedy, or afford a well-grounded 
hope and prospect of relief. Knowledge of this kind 
could only come by revelation, and must have been 
altogether a matter of grace and favor. There was 
no way in which they could know that their Maker 
intended to deal with them in a way of grace and 
favor, till he had himself declared it unto them.— 
Agreably to this way of reasoning the holy Scriptures 
represent them as guilty, ashamed, afraid, and per- 
plexed, and endeavoring with great weakness and folly 
to hide themselves from the presence of the Lord. In 
this unhappy state of guilt, fear, and anxiety the Creator 
himself is represented as not only dealing with the 
offenders in a way of justice and punishment, but as 
opening the way to mercy and favor by declaring that 
the seed of the woman should bruise the serpents head.® 

In considering the matter thus philosophically, we 
shall come to the same conclusion respecting the neces- 
sity and early historical writings. Thus Moses the 
Jewish lawgiver, in giving an account of these matters, 
tells us that 1t was God himself who first made them 
known to man; and communicated to him what was 
necessary both for his temporal preservation, as well 
as moral instruction—The account of Moses will not 
be viewed in the same light, or rather as having the 
same authority, by persons of different sentiments. 
There are however but two views in which I apprehend 
his account can be considered. You must either allow 
that it was communicated to him, by revelation from 
God; or you must suppose that he wrote it as other 
historians do their works; from the best authorities 
which he could collect, and agreable to the common 
sentiments and opinions of the age, in which he lived.— 
If Moses wrote by revelation, the matter is reduced to 
certainty and decision. If he wrote as other historians 
do, it shows fully and clearly what were the opinions 
and sentiments of men, in the earliest ages and coun- 
tries, of which we have any account. In either view 
then, it goes far to illustrate and explain the matter ; 
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and at least it shows decidedly, that in the earliest 
times, and among the first legislators, historians, and 
writers, a belief in revelation was one of the most ancient 
and common opinions. 

It seems to be a confirmation of this doctrine, that 
at the creation of man there certainly was the exertion 
of a power, very different and far superiour to what 
is generally understood by the present, or established 
course of nature. The power that produced, that 
created, that first brought man into being, must have 
been in the order of nature, and in the order of time, 
antecedent or prior to that which is intended when 
we speak of the established course of nature. It was 
by this supreme creating power, that man and all the 
laws and powers of nature were themselves produced, 
and first brought into being.—If such a power was in 
fact exerted at the creation of man, will it be said that 
it immediately ceased with that act, and had no further 
object or exercise? Is it not much more rational, prob- 
able, and philosophical to suppose that it did not cease, 
until all that was necessary was effected? That is, till 
the man that was created, was actually fitted and quali- 
fied for the state in which he was placed; or what is 
the same, till his Maker had revealed to him all that 
his situation and circumstances made it necessary for 
him to know. 

Such a revelation as well as his creation, was I sup- 
pose, truly and properly a miraculous event. Those 
events which take place in conformity to, or in con- 
sequence of the established laws and course of nature, 
are generally distinguished by the name of natural 
events. Nothing of this kind can be a proof of any 
other power, than that which is exhibited in the estab- 
lished course of nature; but is as clear and certain a 
proof of the divine power and agency, as any other 
events or appearances can possibly be. 

By miraculous events I understand those which are 
above, superiour, or in appearance not in conformity to 
the fixed course of nature. Events of this kind dis- 
cover a power exerting itself not according to those 
established laws of nature with which we are acquainted, 
but in a different way, method, order, and appearance. 
Miraculous and natural events are both derived from 
the same author, and as far as we are capable of judging, 
it is equally probable that the first great cause of all, 
should work the one way as the other. 

It must be extreme weakness, bigotry, and folly in 
us to imagine that the Deity cannot exert his power 
or agency in any other ways, than those with which 
we are acquainted. Those contend that all the works 
of God must be in exact conformity to what they have 
themselves observed of the course of nature, and cannot 
be extended to other and higher objects and exertions, 
do not seem to be aware of the narrow, contracted limits, 
and bounds, in which they seem to confine the ways, 
the works, and the power of God. The men that are 
afraid of narrowness, bigotry, and contracted views in 
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religious matters, ought to be the last to admit any 
such idea or hypothesis. 

But in whatever manner the Creator of all does 
actually work, and bring about his designs and purposes, 
it cannot be doubted but that all is the result of design, 
plan, order, harmony and system.—[It should seem then 
that revelation, or rather miracles are as much, and as 
necessary a part of the divine government and system, 
as reason and the course of nature; and that without 
the former the latter never could have had any place 
or existence: that they both began with the first man, 
were equally necessary and useful; and were both de- 
signed to answer the most necessary, valuable, and 
benevolent purposes. 


LECTURE VI 


ON THE NATURE, DESIGN, AND 
TENDENCY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION 


In the original constitution of man, the foundation 
is laid for all the improvements, which he ever can 
attain; and the limits are assigned above and below 
which, he can never rise or fall. Somewhere within 
these limits all the nations of men, and all the indi- 
viduals of the human race will be found; and it is 
within this sphere that man becomes capable of constant 
and increasing improvement. In respect to his orig- 
inal powers and principles, the constitution of man, 
in every age and country, remains the same: but these 
powers and principles admit of very different degrees 
of degradation or improvement. In some of the human 
race, the powers of the human mind seem to be reduced 
to a state but little superiour to the other animals: 
in others they appear to be exalted to an high degree 
of honor and glory. Hence man appears to be very 
different in the savage, and in the civilized state; sunk 
in the one to the lowest state of degradation and abase- 
ment, and raised in the other to the highest degree of 
improvement, in which the human race has yet ap- 
peared. Next therefore to the constitution of man, 
that which above all things most nearly concerns him, 
is the improvement and cultivation of his intellectual 
and moral powers. 

For reasons to us unknown, he that made out of one 
blood all the nations, which are upon the face of the 
earth, has distinguished them with different priveledges 
and advantages. Among these distinctions, the advan- 
tages that are derived from education, civil government, 
laws, and religion, are the most essential and capital 
articles. In each of these respects that part of the 
world which bears the name of Christians has been 
peculiarly favored. But that which has proved of the 
highest utility and importance to our intellectual and 
moral improvement, has been the pure and benevolent 
religion of Jesus Christ. In this system all is adapted 
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to the benefit and improvement of man, and all is ex- 
pressive of the wisdom and goodness of God. 

Before any conclusion can be formed respecting its 
truth or evidence, a previous enquiry must be made, 
What this religion is? What is its nature, design, and 
tendency? What doctrines does it teach, what duties 
does it prescribe, what relief does it afford, or what 
motives does it hold out to us? If it proposes that 
which is suited to our state, and adapted to our benefit 
and improvement, at least it deserves a candid attention 
and examination. But if it proposes what is unsuitable, 
injurious, and hurtful to us, nothing can prove that 
it is either true or useful as to us. Our first business 
then in this subject, is to examine carefully and im- 
partially, What the Christian Religion actually is, or 
what is its genuine nature, tendency, and design. 

I. One of the primary and most important benefits 
that the christian religion proposes, is the cultivation 
and improvement of the intellectual powers of man. 
The improvement and happiness of the human race, in 
every age and country, is intimately connected with 
the cultivation and use of their intellectual or rational 
powers; and it is only in that order and method, which 
the Creator has appointed, that these powers can be 
unfolded and strengthened. In infancy the very exis- 
tence of such a faculty is scarcely to be discerned. As 
the child advances in years the rational powers, like 
the tender plant, appear to grow by slow and imper- 
ceptible degrees; nor do they come to the vigor and 
maturity of perfect age, till after the body has attained 
its full growth and size. In every period of their 
progress they may be greatly assisted or retarded by 
education, instruction, exercise, the examples, customs, 
manners, and improvements of the age. Thus in the 
different stages of society, the strength, vigor, and im- 
provement of the rational faculty, bears very different 
aspects in the men of different ages and countries. 

Unhappily for mankind the greatest exercise of their 
reason and understanding, has never been generally 
applied to moral and religious subjects and enquiries. 
In the savage nations religion is scarcely the subject 
of any attention or conversation. The numerous tribes 
of men, which are in such a state, generally remain 
without any other knowledge of their Creator than what 
arises from the most simple dictates of the religious 
principle. This generally amounts to nothing more, 
than a belief of the existence of some supreme being; 
and some obscure notions of the immortality of the 
soul. All beyond this, appears to be total darkness, 
neither the object of their inquiries, desires, or concern. 

Nor was the state of religious knowledge much 
better, in any of the most improved ancient pagan 
nations. Several of them cultivated with success the 
arts, the sciences, and the business of life. But with 
respect to religious improvements, the fact was that 
the most gross idolatry and superstition was established 
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in every place.* The creatures of the earth were adored 
as the gods of heaven, and the very men to whom 
God had given reason and understanding had so far 
lost, or neglected to make a proper use of it, as first 
to consecrate, and then to worship birds, beasts, and 
creeping things. 

If at any place, or at any time, we may rationally 
expect to find the highest improvements to which 
reason had attained in the knowledge of God, that 
place must have been at Athens, and that time must 
have been in the days of Socrates. Here the wisest 
and the best of all the ancient philosophers, tried the 
strength of reason and philosophy. He had the most 
learned people of the ancient world, for his country- 
men; and among them he chose the most polished city, 
for the place of his residence. You cannot find a time, 
or a place, in all the records or periods of the ancient 
world, more favorable to the progress of reason and 
science. And with all these advantages, what were 
the religious attainments of the men of that age and 
country? Their great and good philosopher was put 
to death in the city of science, by the solemn decree 
of their highest court of judicature. And this was 
the crime for which he was condemned and destroyed; 
He believed and taught The unity of the Deity. The 
people soon returned to their senses, and highest honors 
were paid to his memory. But neither that, nor any 
other circumstance, ever availed to bring that or any 
other nation or city, in all the pagan world, to acknowl- 
edge and worship the one living and the true God. 

The same is the case now with every nation upon 
the face of the earth, that has not been favored with, 
or that does not admit the superior light of revelation. 
A fact so universal and permanent, must be allowed to 
be compleat evidence either that reason was not an 
adequate religious principle; or that mankind had not 
the ability or inclination, to apply their rational and 
intellectual powers to the most necessary and valuable 
religious purposes and inquiries. Such was the state 
of man with respect to his intellectual attainments and 
improvements, unassisted by revelation, and guided only 
by nature and reason. 

Examine with accuracy and with impartiality what 
has been done by the christian revelation, and you will 
find that the man is now become much more compleat 
in the christian. In the religion of Jesus Christ we 
have clear declarations of the unity of the divine nature ; 
of the natural and moral perfections of God; of the 
worship and service he requires of us; of the provision 
which he has made for the relief and recovery of the 
vicious and guilty; of the nature, consequence, and 
rewards of virtue and vice; and of the immortality and 
duration which he has assigned to all men.—The high 
and endearing relations which he bears to us, are 
pointed out in the strongest and in the most amiable 
light. The merciful father of our spirits is represented 
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as our parent, benefactor and friend. In the early 
periods of revelation, his name was proclaimed to be, 
“The Lord, The Lord God, merciful and gracious, long- 
suffering, and abundant in goodness and truth. Keep- 
ing mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, and trans- 
gression and sin, and that will by no means clear the 
guilty.” “As the heaven is high above the earth, so 
great is his mercy toward them that fear him. As 
far as the east is from the west, so far hath he removed 
our transgressions from us. Like as a father pitieth 
his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him. 
For he knoweth our frame, he remembreth that we 
are dust.”° “Look unto me, and be ye saved, all the 
ends of the earth.”¢ In this pure and amiable light is 
the God and father of all men, represend by revelation: 
As a being good to all, whose tender mercies are over 
all his works; and who hath sent his own Son as the 
messenger of benevolence and grace, to seek and to 
save that which was lost. 

What has been the effect of this manifestation of 
the perfections and moral government of God? The 
declarations of revelation upon these important and 
necessary truths, are so agreable to the light of reason 
and nature, that they are no sooner known than they 
are seen and acknowledged to be true, and worthy of 
all acceptation. Wherever they have been declared 
and taught in their purity and simplicity, they have 
become the common and general belief of all orders 
and degrees of men in the christian world; and they 
have raised the great body of the people to those attain- 
ments in religious knowledge, which no nation has 
ever had in any other way, or in any age or country 
not favored with revelation—Go into the fields and 
villages, and converse with the people of all orders and 
degrees.—They will all tell you that there is but one 
God; that this God is perfectly holy, wise, just, and 
good; that he is to be worshipped in spirit and in 
truth; and that the best sacrifice you or they can offer 
up, is that of a pure heart and an holy life. Go next 
and discourse with the most celebrated of the pagan 
philosophers. Hear what they say of Mars, Bacchus, 
and Venus; of their gods of war, of wine, and love: 
the rage of the one, the intemperance of another, the 
disoluteness of a third, and the quarrels, vices, and 
follies of all. Then calmly ask your reason which has 
most of the knowledge of the true God; the plain, 
unlearned, and pious christian, or the learned reason- 
ing pagan philosopher. 

Whence is it that the body of the people in the 
christian world now know those things, which the 
wisest of the philosophers could not once settle? And 
how comes it to pass that the great principles, maxims, 
and duties of serious religion are better understood 
by them, than by the speculatively wise, the scribes, 
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and the angry disputers of ancient or of modern times? 
It is evidently because man is become more improved 
in the christian, than he ever was before. Because 
our blessed Redeemer has revealed to them those 
truths, that the world had not learned from their 
reason: and because their reason has received its great- 
est improvement and perfection, in the religion of Jesus 
Christ. 

IT. It is in the christian religion that conscience or 
the moral faculty receives its clearest directions, and 
highest assistance. All the faculties of man are pro- 
gressive. In infancy, in the first dawn of reason, the 
power of conscience is extremely weak and feeble; its 
voice is small, and scarcely to be heard; its dictates 
are few, and not very distinct; its obligation is not 
felt with much power, and its authority does not act 
with its full force and vigor. It is by education, in- 
struction, moral discipline and the maturity of age 
that the moral faculty attains its clearest perceptions, 
its purest decisions, highest authority, and greatest 
power; and it is only in the most perfect man, that 
the moral faculty attains its most perfect state—By 
implanting this principle in the human breast, much 
has been done by the author of nature for the benefit 
and improvement of man. But the greatest advantages, 
and the most favorable method of cultivating and im- 
proving the moral faculty itself, have never been found 
in the savage state, or among the pagan nations, but 
in the christian world. 

The ancient pagan nations were not without good 
writers and treatises on ethics. But their system of 
morality was greatly corrupted and debased by a mix- 
ture of false or fictitious virtues and duties, which 
were neither moral in their nature, nor salutary in 
their effects. Their most celebrated and popular vir- 
tues were an high ungoverned spirit, intrepid valor 
and courage, and an unconquerable implacable spirit 
of revenge. Hence the most favorite characters among 
them were the most turbulent, ambitious, vindictive, 
and intrepid. When such men through toils, dangers, 
and almost unsurmountable hardships, had succeeded 
in subduing their neighbors, conquering kingdoms, and 
reducing mankind to captivity and slavery, the poets 
sang their praises, and the historians recorded their 
fame in all the eloquence of the most enthusiastic ad- 
miration. To be distinguished for such kind of virtues, 
was the highest ambition of their greatest men. For 
this kind of fame and virtue, their orators wrote, their 
poets sang, their heroes fought, and their patriots died. 
In such a system of national ethics, the virtues of 
humanity, temperance, patience, sobriety, moderation, 
and charity, were of little or no account. The turbu- 
lent, vindictive, malevolent disturbers of the age, paid 
but little regard to the dictates of morality, or scarcely 
enquired what they were; and thus some of the most 
odious and dangerous of all the vices, were estimated 
and numbered among the virtues. 
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In the system of ethics every where enjoyned by 
the christian religion, we have a very different repre- 
sentation of moral dictates and precepts. All the false 
and fabulous virtues are wholly omitted; and those 
moral virtues are enjoyned, which in their nature are 
adapted to our improvement, or in their operations 
conduce to the general happiness of mankind. Of this 
nature are piety towards God, benevolence to men, 
justice, charity, temperance, and sobriety. Whatever 
makes any part of our duty either as magistrates, sub- 
jects, fathers, children, husbands, wives, masters, ser- 
vants, fellow citizens, friends, or social members of 
the great family of mankind, is enjoyned and required 
in the christian system. Thus the revealed will of God 
assists the decisions of conscience by pointing out in 
the plainest manner, every virtue and every duty, that 
either concerns us as men, or can conduce to the 
general welfare. 

Nor is it only with respect to the decisions of con- 
science, that christianity affords its aid; to give weight 
to its authority, it also adds the most solemn and awful 
of all declarations and sanctions. Thus we are told in 
a language that cannot be perverted, or misunderstood, 
that “every one of us shall give account of himself to 
God.” What renders the prospect still more solemn 
and impressive, the righteous Judge to whom this ac- 
count is to be given, is represented in the most amiable, 
and in the most awful of all characters; as the rewarder 
of virtue, and the avenger of vice: the upright and 
impartial dispenser of honor, glory, immortality, and 
eternal life, to those who patiently continue in doing 
well; but of indignation and wrath, tribulation and 
anguish to every soul that doeth evil.* What language, 
what sentiments, or what prospects, could come with 
greater force, or be more impressive on conscience than 
these?—-With respect then to everything which con- 
cerns either the decisions, or the authority of conscience, 
it is in Christianity that nature becomes the most 
complete: that the moral faculty receives its clearest 
decisions, and its highest authority and power. 

But that which most of all concerns us in this part 
of the moral constitution, and religion of man, is the 
difficulty and the distress which has been occasioned 
by the introduction of sin and guilt; the anxiety and 
the fear that have arisen from this source. It may be 
added then, 

ITI. It is also in the christian religion that man finds 
an adequate relief for his greatest and most distressing 
fears and apprehensions. Whatever may have been 
the cause, the fact itself is certain, all mankind have 
deviated from their duty, violated the law of their 
nature, and become guilty before God. And such is 
the constitution that God has assigned to man, that 
whenever he commits crimes against his laws, the 
feelings of guilt, a consciousness of ill desert, an appre- 
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hension and fear of punishment take place in the mind. 
These feelings and sentiments are common to all men, 
when they have violated the law of their natures, and 
sinned against reason conscience, and God. The fear, 
the anxiety, the distress, which thus arise from sin 
and guilt, is one of the greatest miseries the mind of 
man is subject to: and if there are any rational and 
well-grounded fears of any kind, the fears that arise 
from vice and guilt are certainly natural, and what we 
have much reason for. They are interwoven into all 
the sentiments, feelings, and conclusions of the human 
mind; and therefore are as certainly and evidently the 
work and the voice of God, as any other events which 
ever take place in the natural or in the moral world. 
At no time, and on no occasion, have we so much 
reason for fearful and anxious apprehensions, as when 
we deviate from the paths of rectitude and safety, and 
act in opposition to the law of our nature; in a con- 
formity to which, consists both our duty, and our 
happiness. And this is the state, into which, every 
man has repeatedly brought himself. 

Look into your own mind, and what relief are you 
able to find there, for these feelings and fears of guilt? 
It is clearly the sinners duty to repent: but it is also 
evident that his repentence cannot make any atonement 
for his former sins. After obedience cannot in any 
case rectify former transgressions. The iniquity and 
the guilt of your past crimes, is not at all changed or 
altered by your repentance and reformation. If you 
have slain your neighbor, if you have murdered your 
friend, the guilt of these actions is not at all removed 
by your repentance, cries, or tears. Neither the laws 
of God or man, nor will the feelings of your own 
conscience be satisfied with any sacrifices or offering 
of such a nature. In vain does a condemned male- 
factor expect that his grief and distress will change his 
former crimes into virtues, or remove the sentence of 
violated law and justice. No more can the distress, 
cries, anguish, or repentance of a condemned sinner 
avail, or have any operation or tendency to remove 
former offences, wash away the guilt, change the nature, 
or blot out of being our former offences and crimes. 

Instead of being satisfied with such performances, 
a mind oppressed and afflicted with a sense of guilt, 
naturally seeks for relief in sufferings, and in puntsh- 
ment. In the remorse, in the sufferings, in the con- 
demning reflections of our own minds, we seek for one 
part of that punishment, which we are conscious that 
we deserve.—At the same time we are conscious that 
we deserve, and expect to receive a further punishment 
from our fellowmen, or from our God. In every 
calamity that befalls us, we are apprehensive that we 
behold the penal effects of our conduct, adjusted and 
directed by the hand, and by the justice of God. 
“Everyone that findeth me shall slay me,’® was the 
apprehension and the sentiment that nature taught to 
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Cain, the first savage that slew his brother. No sooner 
had distress come upon Joseph’s brethren, than “they 
said one to another, We are verily guilty concerning 
our brother, in that we saw the anguish of his soul, 
when he besought us, and we would not hear: therfore 
is this distress come upon us.”2 A corrupted king 
had put to death an innocent and an excellent preacher 
of righteousness, for no other cause than to gratify 
his lust. When he heard of the mighty works of 
Jesus, his guilt and fear suggested this apprehension, 
“This is John the Baptist, he is risen from the dead, 
and therefore mighty works do shew forth themselves 
in him.” Such apprehensions and fears do always 
attend a conscience polluted with the perpetration of 
crimes, an disturbed with the feelings and fears of 
guilt. And it is in remorse, in self-condemnation, in 
sufferings, in offerings, and in punishment, that we 
expect to find relief. 

From the sentiments and feelings which the God 
of nature has thus made common to wicked and guilty 
men, arose a practice which prevailed in almost every 
nation, that of expiatory sacrifices. To afford relief 
to their minds, men in almost every country, have 
endeavored to derive consolation from such sacrifices 
and substitutes as they could find to place in the room 
of the offender: and by a general consent victims were 
slain, and expiatory sacrifices were offered up, that 
the guilt of the criminal might be removed by the 
sacrifice of the altar. All the customs and practices 
of this kind, denoted the fears and apprehensions that 
were connected with guilt; and the common sentiments 
and expectations of men, that their relief was most 
naturally to be sought in sacrifices and sufferings. 
“Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, and bow 
myself before the high God? Shall I come before 
him with burnt offerings, with calves of a year old? 
Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, or 
with ten thousands of rivers of oyl? Shall I give my 
first born for my transgression, the fruit of my body 
for the sin of my soul?) This seems to have been 
the language and the inquiry of guilt, in every age. 

In conformity to these apprehensions and tendencies 
of nature, the relief a sinner is taught to expect by 
christianity is through the sufferings and sacrifice of 
our Redeemer. The christian revelation declares that 
the method which God has chosen to forgive the sins 
of men, is through the sacrifice of his own Son: that 
there was an atoneing virtue, an efficacy in his death, 
which reached far beyond the effect of instruction and 
example: that the sins of men are taken away by the 
lamb of God, and that this Lamb, in the decree, view, 
and appointment of God, was slain from the founda- 
tion of the world—This mediatorial interposition is 
not represented as designed to move the divine com- 
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passion, or to make the Deity merciful. But it was 
because God previously loved the world, that he gave 
his Son to be a propitiation for our sins, and to pro- 
cure for us the highest benefits that a state of sin and 
guilt can either need, or receive. This method of 
atonement and remission was chosen, not to persuade 
the Deity to do what he was before unwilling to per- 
form, but as the wisest and the best method to compleat 
the purposes of his mercy and grace, of his wisdom and 
moral government: to bring those who were lost to 
their duty and happiness, to that alone which could 
be a moral restitution, to repentance and remission of 
sins. 

The effect has been as powerful and efficacious as 
the means. In consequence of the redemption under- 
taken by our Lord, in every age, “God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world into himself, not imputing their 
trespasses unto them.”* In this way the divine mercy 
operated towards man upon the first introduction of 
sin and guilt, and will extend forward to the latest 
transgression; and prove availing and efficacious to 
all who shall be found truly penitent, in every age 
and nation, without any exception. Thus is the remedy 
which christianity proposes, in all respects equal to 
the desert, and to the extent of guilt, and is in fact 
availing for all that seem for that repentance and moral 
renovation, that can alone qualify the guilty to receive 
the benefits of it. 

In the doctrine then which the holy Scriptures teach 
of the redemption of man from the unnatural state of 
sin and guilt into which he is fallen, we have those 
declarations which do entirely agree with the desires 
of nature, when deviating from its original innocence, 
and corrupted with sin and guilt. At the same time 
we have the best relief that true repentance has ever 
found for a defiled conscience. Here the mind of a 
sinful man is taught to rest on that, on which alone 
it ought to rely, the infinite mercy and compassion of 
his God. He expects to find this in consequence of 
the interposition of a friend and benefactor, who was 
equal in character, in goodness, and in power, to the 
work which he undertook. When he hears his Maker 
declaring to him that he shall be made acceptable 
through the Beloved, that there is “peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ,” he hears a declaration 
which he knows God is able to fulfill; and which from 
his mercy and compassion to the works of his hands, 
he can have no reason to doubt but that he is willing 
to accomplish.—It is then in the dispensation of grace 
that the conscience of a sinner finds its greatest relief. 
The humble penitent offender, in the religion of Jesus 
Christ, finds that compleated, which he most of all 
needs, and which he can find no where else, relief 
under all the fears and feelings of a guilty troubled 
mind. 

In this, and in all other moral disorders, the remedy 
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or relief does not at all depend on your being able 
to comprehend all the reasons, or final causes, of the 
plan or transaction itself; but on the evidence which 
you have that God is willing to do away your guilt, 
and forgive your sin; and that the method which he 
has chosen to effect this great design, is through the 
mediation and death of his Son. If these things are 
made manifest to you, it is not at all necessary that 
you should be able to comprehend what is the height, 
or depth, the extent, the duration, the final cause, or 
termination of the plan of redemption. The Scriptures 
do every where suggest that there is a deep and an 
extensive malignity in guilt, which reaches further, 
and involves consequences more dangerous and ex- 
tensive, than we are aware of. It suggests also that 
there is a mystery and a mightiness of benevolence 
and design, in the high transactions of our redemption, 
which is not revealed, comprehended, or discerned by 
us. It would be folly and presumption in you to expect, 
that your Maker should impart to you greater intel- 
lectual faculties than he has given to the rest of the 
human race. This would have been necessary in order 
to your comprehending these moral relations and mys- 
teries, in all their causes, consequences, operations, 
effects, and terminations. If he has not done this for 
the rest of the human race, it was because such knowl- 
edge was not necessary for them; nor is it at all neces- 
sary for you, your duty in this respect has little or no 
connection with such theoretic knowledge. 

Why God chose to establish the principle of attrac- 
tion in the natural world, is what no philosopher will 
attempt to explain to you. That he has done it, and 
that it answers the most important purposes in the 
government of the natural world, is all that we fully 
understand about the matter. Neither in moral matters 
it is necessary for you to know, whether the sins of 
men could not have been forgiven in some other way, 
than through the sacrifice and death of Christ. Al 
that you are concerned to know, all that involves your 
safety or your duty, is to be informed that God is 
both able and willing to forgive your sins, and wash 
away your guilt; that the method in which he does 
this, is through the sacrifice and death of the Redeemer ; 
and that in this, and in every case and instance, he 
does that which is the wisest and the best; and that, 
which affords the most compleat fulfilment of the 
end, which he had in view. In such particulars chris- 
tianity gives us full and compleat information; and it 
is here that real repentance and reformation find the 
relief and consolation which they need. When op- 
pressed with guilt and fear, nature desires and hopes; 
but it is in the religion of the Son of God, that she 
finds the ground and foundation on which her fears 
may be removed, and her hopes fulfilled. 

IV. The best assistances which have ever been pro- 
vided for the weakness and wickedness of man, are 
those which have been procured for us, and are offered 
to us, in the religion of Jesus Christ. The state of 
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those men who have deviated from the law of nature 
and reason, is not only a state of guilt, but a state of 
wickedness and weakness. This is the state into which 
all the impenitent transgressors of the divine law, have 
brought themselves. The more and the often they 
have sinned against nature, and against God, the 
greater is their wickedness become; the stronger is 
the power of their vicious inclinations and habits, and 
the weaker is the power of all the rational, moral, and 
religious principles. In such men nature is in fact 
greatly corrupted, depraved, and degraded. The 
strength of their appetites, passions, and lusts, is 
more than a balance for the powers of reason and 
conscience. The natural tendency of such a degrada- 
tion and corruption of the moral principles, is to lead 
vicious men further and further from duty, from their 
happiness, and from their God. 

Nature cannot supply any further powers to remedy 
the disorders thus introduced by sin, than those powers 
and principles, which were originally implanted in the 
human constitution. If these have not availed to pre- 
vent the heart from going astray from God, is it to be 
expected that they will avail to bring it back? If 
wicked men would not regard their dictates before 
they were corrupted, is it probable they will hearken 
to their voice when they have greatly corrupted and 
hardned their own hearts? This would be to expect 
that the more the powers of nature were corrupted and 
weakned, the greater and purer would be the effects 
they would produce. 

Sensible of this difficulty the most enlightned among 
mankind in civilized countries, have been apprehensive 
that some extraordinary events or means were neces- 
sary to recover the corrupted to a state of reformation 
and virtue——And especially have they believed that 
to good men, laboring under great temptations and 
difficulties, some assistance adequate to their trials 
and circumstances, was, and would be communicated 
from above. This expectation of divine interposition 
and aid, was the favorite idea, and a matter of serious 
belief with some of the wisest and best of the ancient 
philosophers and poets; and is frequently to be found 
in the writings, which they most esteemed. The senti- 
ment is altogether agreable to, and seems to arise from 
the hopes and desires of nature, guided by those habitual 
impressions of the divine benignity, which takes place 
in every benevolent mind. 

What the state of men thus required, and the wisest 
and best of them expected and believed, has been pro- 
cured and provided by the benevolent author and fin- 
isher of our faith. It is the constant doctrine of Chris- 
tianity that the Spirit of God is provided to be our 
assister and fellow-laborer in the work of God and 
virtue: that it is by this that we are awakened, in- 
structed, renewed, sanctified, assisted, comforted, and 
guided. That this is the agent by which the world 
is convinced of sin, of righteousness, and judgment: 
that it is mighty in all good men, and sufficient for 
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all the exertions, trials, and difficulties, they are called 
to in the course of human life. In this way, according 
to the representations of the holy Scriptures, all good 
men are guided by the council and spirit of God now, 
and prepared for the glory which is yet to be revealed. 

This capital doctrine of Christianity is at once highly 
rational, and full of consolation. What can be more 
agreable to reason, and to every idea that we can form 
of the amiable benignity of the divine character, than 
to believe that the Father of our spirits is ever ready 
to assist us; that he is constantly at work for this 
end; that he worketh in us, and with us, that we 
may be made the partakers of the divine nature ?—lIf 
any thing can carry rational consolation to your heart, 
it must be a confirmed faith and hope that the God 
of grace and power will not suffer you to be tempted 
above what you are able to bear; but will on every 
occasion provide a way, that you may be able to 
escape; and that all who wish and aim to be found 
truly good men, shall be kept by the mighty power 
of God, through faith unto salvation. 

You cannot expect to be acquainted with the way 
and manner, in which the grace of God, or any divine 
assistance, is conveyed to the human heart. You 
know not the manner in which any one natural cause, 
in the whole system of nature, produceth its effect. 
In the events which are perpetually before your eyes, 
you cannot discern the manner in which the Creator 
worketh. How the seed becomes a tree, and how 
the child rises up into a man, is what you cannot com- 
prehend or explain. It is the same in every part, 
and in every instance in nature. And if there is 
nothing in the operations of nature, which you can 
fully comprehend, it must be the most unreasonable 
and vain of all expectations to imagine that you are 
to comprehend all the operations of godliness. “The 
wind bloweth where it lifteth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, 
and whither it goeth: so is every one that is born 
of the spirit.”! The works that you can comprehend, 
are only those that you have made yourself. Every 
thing that the Deity has done in nature, and in grace, 
is more excellent and perfect than we are able as yet 
fully to understand. 

From fact and experience you are certain, that the 
agency of man has a great effect on the human mind. 
Their counsels and persuasions do on many occasions, 
produce the most salutary effects, on your mind. 
They often strengthen your reason, awaken your con- 
science, stop you in the midst of danger, and incline 
your mind to that which is right. If this may be 
done by men, are not greater and better things to be 
expected from God? There are many ways in which 
the Father of our spirits, may have access unto our 
minds. If he made he can certainly strengthen the 
mind of man, incline it to that which is good, support 
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it in the hour of difficulty, and give to reason, to 
conscience, and the religious principle, their greatest 
force, their fullest powers, and most perfect freedom.— 
This is what we endeavor ourselves in some measure 
to effect, by all our plans, methods, and systems of 
education. The whole design and aim is to improve, 
cultivate, and strengthen the rational, moral, and re- 
ligious principles, which the Deity has given. We 
never expect to implant any thing in the human mind, 
the seeds of which are not already there. This would 
be a work above all human power, and what God 
alone could effect. The whole business and aim of 
education is to improve and cultivate what he has 
given.—This also is what every good civil government 
is designed to produce. To direct and animate the 
citizens in the pursuit of what is right, to preserve 
and deter them from what is wrong; and to give direc- 
tion, strength, and energy, to all the rational and 
moral powers of society—All moral and religious 
institutions have the same aim, object, and design. 
What is the business of the sanctuary, and what is 
the office of the minister of religion, but to assist and 
help us in moral and religious attainments? The 
whole is designed to guard and preserve us against 
the commision, and the effects of moral evil; and to 
instruct, direct, and persuade us to the law and prac- 
tice of every duty and virtue. In all such employments 
and exercises, all good men in the strong and ex- 
pressive language of Scripture, are in fact “laborers 
together with God.” And if he is thus constantly 
working by the agency and instrumentallity of good 
men, can it be thought irrational or improbable that 
he should promote the same design by other ways 
and means; or by other kinds of operation and agency? 
No idea, no sentiment can convey a more lovely repre- 
sentation of the beneficent author of all good, than 
that which describes him as thus operating to aid, 
strengthen, and make perfect, all the moral powers 
and principles of man. 

On this subject of the divine agency, it 1s worthy 
of remark that the degree of knowledge and informa- 
tion which is given to us, is precisely that, which our 
duty and safety require; but never such, as is designed 
to answer the ends of amusement and curiosity. It 
seems to be the same in material, and in moral sub- 
jects. We know not the manner, in which any one 
cause in the material world, produceth its effects. No 
one can we tell in morals, how the divine agency 
operates on the human mind. What causes and pro- 
duceth that attraction, that regulates the motions of 
the universe, no philosopher will pretend to explain: 
What supports, preserves, directs, and strengthens 
the powers of the human mind, no divine will pretend 
to describe. Neither the one nor the other, will pretend 
to know any more upon these subjects than to ascribe 
the original powers and agency to the supreme orig- 
inal cause. In both cases we are certain of the 
fact; and this is all the knowledge that we really have 
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of the subject. Let it be observed this is all the in- 
formation that is necessary for the purposes of practice; 
what could only serve to amuse and divert, is neither 
given to us, or necessary for us. And thus with regard 
to the divine agency and operation on the human mind, 
the doctrine of revelation seems to be precisely that 
which above all others, is suited to the purposes of 
faith, hope, devotion, and action. 

Such is the doctrine which Christianity teaches of 
the grace and assistance of the Spirit of God. It 
holds out that assistance, which the wickedness of 
some, and the weakness of all men requires. It is 
here that the first reluctance of a sinner, derives any 
prospect of relief. It is here that the attempts and 
exercises of repentance, find any prospect of success. 
It is in this doctrine that the weakness of man finds 
an adequate assistance; and that the trials, temptations, 
and difficulties to which we are subject, have a source 
of relief and consolation. Upon this foundation the 
serious christian rests assured that “we have not an 
high priest which cannot be touched with the feeling 
of our infirmities; but was in all points tempted like 
as we are, yet without sin.” And therefore that we 
may “come boldly unto the throne of grace, that we 
may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time of 
need.”™ It adds to the prospect and plan of relief 
and grace, that the Redeemer himself who thus assist- 
ing us by his spirit and grace, was himself trained 
up to mercy, through all the sorrows, difficulties, and 
trials, that human nature can ever endure. 

V. Another high excellency of the christian religion, 
is this, it makes provision to satisfy and fulfil the 
most (important) desires and hopes of man. We are 
not only weak in ourselves, corrupted and guilty in 
the sight of God, but every thing in our animal frame 
is tending to decay and disolution. It is the law of 
nature, and a law that never changeth, that sooner 
or later the union which now subsists between the 
body and the soul, shall be dissolved. To this period, 
with a certain and undeviating tendency, every animal 
principle and power is constantly approaching. 

At the same time we find within ourselves, an un- 
ceasing desire and love of life, which never fails to 
operate; and does not in any degree decrease as we 
approach towards the close of life. Enter in to your 
own heart, consult the feelings and desires that are 
ever there, and you will at all times find something 
within, that is athirst for immortality; something in 
your own breast, that cries out for life and happiness, 
and that it may endure forevermore. 

What are these desires and hopes of immortality? 
Are they transient and fugitive, or are they fixed and 
durable? They are as common, they are as constant, 
they are as durable and universal, as any other desires 
which the God of nature has implanted in the heart 
of man. They belong alike to the savage, to the 
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civilized, and to the philosophical man. They are 
found in every age and country. No people are sunk 
so low, and none are raised so high in the scale of 
improvement, as to be below, above, or without them. 
No situation, pursuits, or events, either destroy or 
overcome them. The ambitious, the recluse, the great, 
the low, the good, and the wicked, all agree in the 
hope and expectation of a future existence. Good 
men are supported by the hope, the guilty are tormented 
by the dread of something which is to take place after 
they are dead. As death approaches, the hopes of 
the one and the fears of the other, seem to acquire 
new force. And it seems as if the soul, at the very 
moment when the flesh and the heart are failing, re- 
ceived some further knowledge about the matter, than 
it ever had before. 

The expectation of a future existence, which is thus 
wrought into all the feelings and sentiments of the 
human mind, is also interwoven into all the civil and 
moral concerns of men; and every-where makes a 
part of their government and religion. If we may 
judge from the effect, it cannot be doubted but that 
it was the design of our Creator that all men should 
find this desire and hope so deep and fixed in their 
hearts, that it should not be in their power either to 
lose, or to destroy it. 

The most easy and natural light in which you can 
contemplate these desires and hopes of immortality, 
is to view them as the genuine voice and dictate of 
nature, testifying the reality and certainty of a life 
to come. But while nature asserts the fact, all beyond 
this is dark and obscure; and the men who had no 
other resources than this, found themselves perplexed 
with uncertainty and doubt. They saw their parents, 
their friends, and their children, one after another go 
down to the grave. What became of them, they 
knew not. They saw that they were dead, and they 
believed that they were alive. To suppose that they 
had ceased to exist, was distressing and averse to all 
the feelings and sentiments of the human heart: to 
suppose that they were alive was contrary to all the 
appearances of nature. Thus raised by hopes, which 
could not be lost, and depressed by fears which could 
not be explained, the mind of man could seldom enjoy 
itself in ease and peace. 

Every thing that was probable in the doctrine of 
immortality has been confirmed, and every thing that 
was doubtful in it, has been explained by the religion 
of Jesus Christ. Nature is here confirmed in all her 
hopes, and her fears are removed by a dispensation, 
which has abolished all the gloomy prospects of death, 
and brought life and immortality to light. We are 
told in a language impossible to be misunderstood, 
that “the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God, 
and they that hear shall live.’" That this corruptible 
must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put 
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on immortality.”° That if our earthy house of this 
tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of God, 
a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.— 
That mortality might be swallowed up of life.’ 

To many declarations of this kind, equally full and 
clear, our Redeemer added a series of facts, adapted 
both to compleat the evidence, and to give it an im- 
pressive effect upon our senses, imaginations, feelings, 
and passions. In conformity to the declarations of 
the prophets, the Lord of life tasted death, and was 
himself laid in the grave. On the third day he rose 
from the dead, and shewed himself unto his disciples ; 
and at the appointed time, he ascended up to heaven 
in a visible form, before many witnesses. 

In these transactions, the evidence was clear and 
compleat, that death doth not imply a total extinction 
of the principle, that is the seat and cause of life. 
Being raised from the dead, the first fruits of them 
which slept, our Lord himself became an instance and 
an evidence, both of what God can and will do, with 
respect to others. Thus because he lives, the evidence 
becomes conclusive, that all his followers shall live 
too.—When he was about to depart he thus announced 
to his disciples, the design and the effect of his mission, 
“In my Fathers house are many mansions; I go to 
prepare a place for you. And if I go, and prepare a 
place for you, I will come again, and receive you 
unto myself, that where I am, there ye may be also.’ 
Every circumstance in the train of these great events, 
is accomodated to carry the evidence into the very 
conceptions of men; and to make it come with the 
full power of conviction, both upon their understand- 
ings, and upon their hearts——Thus in the declarations 
and in the transactions of our divine Redeemer, life 
and immortality are brought to light. And those 
that believe that their Saviour himself rose from the 
dead, can have no doubt but that they shall be raised 
also; because he lives, their faith and hope become 
confirmed, that they shall live also. 

In Christianity then all the desires and hopes of 
man are made compleat. The love of life is planted 
so deep and strong in the nature of man, that he can 
never lose it: in the dispensation of grace, provision 
is made that this desire and hope of nature shall be 
fulfilled. In the human breast the thirst for im- 
mortality is unceasing, and undecaying: in Christianity 
the believer finds that this thirst of nature shall endure 
forever, and be fulfilled to the utmost extent of its 
desires, and of its duration—Eternal hopes! Eternal 
joys! Nature ever desires and hopes, but it was in 
the religion of the Son of God, that she found the 
certainty, and the blessedness, she was seeking for. 

VI. It is also in the christian religion, that we have 
the highest and most powerful motives to virtue. The 
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design of all religion is to engage men in the love 
and practice of that which is right; to persuade or 
change them from that which is wrong, and to give 
a right direction to their minds and conduct. 

In the system of nature, the motives which the 
Deity has provided for this purpose, are neither small 
nor few. The directions and conclusion of reason are 
always against vice, and in favor of virtue. The dictates 
of conscience are always such as virtue and the law of 
God requires. The influence of the religious principle 
is ever towards reverence and obedience to God. Our 
animal principles and inclinations lose their highest 
enjoyments, when they are abused, or perverted to 
the cause and purposes of vice. Then only do they 
act with regularity, and afford the highest satisfaction 
and pleasure, when they are restrained by reason, 
directed and guided by religion. In the love and 
pursuit of virtue, our desires are gratified, our hopes 
become high and active; we have the approbation of 
our own minds, reputation among men and a solid 
hope and trust in God.—In the love and pursuit of 
vice, the whole scene is reversed. Our hearts rise 
up against us; our appetites and passions become ex- 
cessive, outrageous, painful, and insatiable. The fears 
and illbodings of guilt arise on every side; we are 
conscious our views and conduct will not bear the 
inspection of our fellow men. Feeling guilty we lose 
our hope and trust in the divine mercy, and are full 
of apprehensions that the divine displeasure and punish- 
ment will follow us. And no man doubts when he is 
condemned by his own heart, but that his Maker will 
condemn him too. In such things we find a series 
of motives directed against vice, and all placed on the 
side of virtue. 

The motives thus designed to favor the interests 
of virtue, in every judgment of reason, conscience, 
and religion, are the strongest motives that are either 
provided, or presented to our view, in the system of 
nature. Would all men hearken to them, and follow 
the strongest motives, they would not fail to obey the 
laws of their nature; nor would they suffer themselves 
to be lead into vice and wickedness. But unhappily 
for men there is such a thing as wilfulness, caprice, 
obstinacy, and stubborness. The language of all nations 
supposes, and the history of all countries confirm the 
fact, which our own experience is always teaching, 
that men can and do resist and disobey the greatest 
good, and the clearest duty. Instead of being always 
governed by the strongest motives, we often give our- 
selves up to obey the flesh in its inclinations and lusts; 
that is, to regard less worthy motives, and to pursue 
less worthy ends, than those which conscience and 
duty are ever holding out to us. 

To make a deeper impression on the minds of men, 
the christian religion adopts, and gives the highest 
efficacy to every religious motive, which the system 
of nature has provided; and in addition to every thing 
of this kind, it sets before us other motives of an 
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higher and of a stronger nature. In the declarations 
which are made in the holy Scriptures of the divine 
character and perfections, we find our Maker revealed 
in the most amiable and in the most reverential char- 
acter ; as the benevolent rewarder of righteousness, and 
the constant avenger of iniquity and wickedness. In 
the representations which are made of the mercy, 
which flows through the blood of sprinkling, we have 
an high display of the extent and operation of the 
fullest pardon, forgiveness, and reconciliation. In the 
grace and assistance of the holy Spirit of God, adequate 
help is held out to effect our repentance and reforma- 
tion, to direct us in the way of duty, and to guide our 
feet in the way of peace. In the social worship and 
ordinances of Christianity, we behold everything adapted 
to impress the human mind, with the purest sentiments 
and feelings of devotion and piety. Assisted and en- 
couraged by an high priest, who was in all things 
tempted like as we are, we can approach the father of 
our Spirits in the services of the sanctuary with a 
humble boldness that we shall obtain: both mercy and 
grace. Mindful of the love and begnignity of our 
divine lord and master, we are encouraged to gather 
round his table, in grateful remembrance of what he 
did, and of the obligations we are under to him, and 
to one another. In all the difficulties, variations, and 
trials of human life, we are directed to look to him 
who was a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief; 
who was tempted like as we are, and will not suffer 
us to be tempted above what we are able to bear. At 
the approach of death, the christian has the reviving 
prospect that the Lord of life himself tried the scene; 
and having overcome, will lead his followers safe 
through the dark valley which they must also pass. 

To give weight to every other view, and as what 
ought to be in the highest degree interesting and affect- 
ing to us all, bear in mind that God “hath appointed 
a day in the which he will judge the world in righteous- 
ness, by that man whom he hath ordained; whereof 
he hath given assurance unto all men, in that he hath 
raised him from the dead.’* In the scenes which are 
then to place, virtue shall receive its highest honors 
and rewards; and vice shall meet with its just and 
natural consequences and effects. All good men shall 
rest forever with the Lamb that was slain, who 1s, 
who was, and who is to come; and who liveth forever 
more. Those who would not have neither reason, 
religion, nor the Son of God to reign over them, must 
receive of the fruits of their doings, and be filled with 
their own devices. They must endure the gnawings 
of the worm, which they have themselves put into 
their own breasts; and the burning of the fire, which 
they themselves first kindled up. 

In these motives there is every thing amiable and 
animating, to the children of virtue, and of the prom- 
ises; and there is every thing aweful and dreadful to 
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deter us from sin and guilt. All is adapted on the one 
hand, to encourage and give consolation to the penitent ; 
and on the other, to give an alarm to the guilty, and 
to rouse up the sinner and the hypocrite to attend to 
their guilt, to their danger, and to their duty.—In the 
productions of the ancient poets and philosophers, we 
find no motives to virtue, of so high a nature; so 
amiable, or so fearful, as those which are laid before 
us in the declarations, doctrines, and transactions of 
the blessed Jesus. It is in him that they become com- 
pleat. All that is important in nature, all that is sacred 
in its origin or obligation, all that is valuable on account 
of its relation to man, and all that is eternal in dura- 
tion ;—if you are concerned in any, or in all of these 
things, they are compleat in the religion of a christian: 
and the language of all of them is this, “Come, for all 
things are now ready.” 

Whether we contemplate then the improvement which 
Christianity affords to the intellectual powers of man, 
to his moral faculty, the relief it procures for our 
fears, the assistances, hopes, or motives it presents, it 
will appear to be a rational and benevolent system, 
designed and adjusted by the God of nature and grace, 
to effect the most benevolent purposes for the human 
race; and the only system in which all the powers, 
faculties, hopes, and prospects of men become the most 
improved, and the most compleat.® 

Instead of enumerating any more particulars to ex- 
plain the design and tendency of Christianity, it may 
be of use to add some remarks relative to its nature, 
immutability, antiquity, and importance. 

With regard to the particular and distinguishing 
nature of the christian religion, it is natural to remark 
from the views we have been taking, that it is founded 
in the state and condition, and is in itself the proper 
religion of rational and sinful men. All the religion 
that nature taught, or knew, was reverence and obedi- 
ence to God; and all the duty it prescribed, was con- 
formity to the law of our natures. Had man continued 
in that state of innocence and rectitude in which he 
was made, he would not have needed, nor could he 
have had any other system of religion but that of nature. 
Where there is nothing amiss there is nothing to be 
rectified, or forgiven; and there can be nothing that 
innocence needs to be redeemed from.—But when man 
became a sinner, his state and the relation he stood 
in to his Maker, was changed and altered. Pardon, 
redemption, and reconciliation, things unknown to in- 
nocence, now became capital articles in the religion of 
a fallen creature. His sins must be forgiven, his guilt 
must be done away, and he must be redeemed, from 
the power and condemnation of iniquity. These are 
what nature has made no provision for, nor can they 
ever be derived from any law of moral conduct; for 
a broken law never assigns life, but punishment to 
the offender. If they are granted at all, it must be 
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as a matter of grace and favor; as unmerited and 
undeserved gifts, freely imparted from the Deity, to 
those who had violated the law of their nature——This 
is the doctrine which is every where set before you in 
the gospel of the grace of God. You are there told 
that the Son of man came to seek and to save that 
which was lost; that your redemption is not effected 
by nature, or by yourself; that your forgiveness is 
through the righteousness of another, and that all the 
blessings, which are granted to sinful men are derived 
from the sovereign mercy and compassion of God. 
Those then who believe, and those who do not believe 
that the gospel is a revelation from God, must both 
allow that the religion it teaches, is precisely that which 
the state of a sinner requires. 

From this view of the subject it is difficult to con- 
ceive that the religion of rational and sinful men can 
be any other, than an invariable and immutable thing; 
that it ever was, could, or can be, a different thing 
from that which is described in the christian revelation. 
Moral relations seem to be like those in mathematics, 
immutable and unchangeable in their nature. What 
can the religion of a rational and moral creature be, 
but a conformity to the dictates of the rational, moral, 
and religious, principles? And what can the religion 
of a sinful creature be, unless it involves, pardon, re- 
mission, a way to escape the effects and consequences 
of transgression, and to regain the lost hopes of the 
divine acceptance and favor? These are the things 
that the christian religion holds out, as the fundamental 
and capital articles of revelation. Can you conceive 
of any other, equally necessary, important, and avail- 
ing to the safety and happiness of a sinful man?—May 
we not then say with safety and with modesty, that 
this must have been the religion of man from the 
earliest transgression? That it always has been, now 
is, and ever must be the religion of every rational and 
sinful man? Is there not something unchangeable and 
unalterable in these moral relations, dependencies, and 
connections; which will ever remain the same, whether 
men attend to, believe, or reject them? Thus in moral 
as in mathematical relations, all is fixed, all is certain, 
and all is unchangeable: these relations are what they 
are by nature, and do not depend on opinion for their 
truth and certainty. 

In confirmation of these sentiments the holy Scrip- 
tures represent the antiquity of this religion, as (co- 
eval) with the first transgression of man. When the 
first parents of the human race had violated the divine 
command, we immediately find this intimation and 
declaration of the christian doctrine of Redemption, 
“The seed of the woman shall bruise the serpents 
head.” “To Abraham was the gospel preached, saying, 
In thee shall all nations be blessed.”* “Your father 
Abraham,” said our blessed Lord to the Jews, “re- 
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joiced to see my day: and he saw it, and was glad.” 
Unto Jacob was the promise made known, “The sceptre 
shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from be- 
tween his feet, until Shiloh come, and unto him shall 
the gathering of the people be.” Of the patriarchs 
we are told, “These all died in faith, not having re- 
ceived the promises, but having seen them afar off, 
and were persuaded by them, and embraced them.’” 
The same intimations and doctrines run through all 
the prophets; and the whole plan was at length brought 
to light, and made known by Jesus Christ and his 
apostles: and because Christ himself was the great 
agent in this system of revelation and grace, the religion 
itself by common consent has been called after his 
name. But by whatever name it be called, whether 
taught by patriarchs, prophets, apostles, or Jesus Christ 
himself it all tends to one point, and unites in one 
centre, in making known or revealing the only religion 
that a fallen creature ever could, or ever can have.— 
The christian religion then is of an appropriate, im- 
mutable nature; the only religion which does or can 
apply to the case and state of a rational but fallen 
man; and like the great author of it is in its own 
nature, without change or variations. It began with 
the first transgression of man, and must subsist till all 
the transgressions of men shall cease. Every thing 
that tends to, or is adapted to afford relief to the sinful 
and guilty, in every age, nation, and religion of the 
world, belongs to, and makes a part of it. And as it 
began with the first, it will remain the religion of 
fallen men, till all their transgressions shall come to 
an end. Thus on the one hand, what is now called 
the christian religion, reached back to the time of the 
first man; and on the other hand, it will extend for- 
ward to all the periods in which the human race shall 
itself exist. 

Had this religion been a different thing from what 
it is, or had it been of less importance to men, it would 
not have been capable of the same evidence and proof 
that may now be justly expected. Had the great 
object been to amuse mankind with a new system of 
metaphysics, to engage their attention to a new set 
of speculative doctrines, to introduce new subjects for 
debate and criticism; or to decide the importance of 
modes and rites, external forms and ceremonies, the 
religion itself could not have been a matter of much 
consequence to mankind.—Had our Lord made it his 
great business to introduce and establish a new empire 
and government, to erect another fabrick of worldly 
policy, and decided upon debates relative to the nature 
and form of civil government; or so managed the 
matter, as to set himself at the head of a deluded super- 
stitious people, had things of this nature been included 
in the plan, and in the effect, the whole design and 
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proceeding would have bore a suspicious appearance.— 
Or had his religion been calculated to excite disorder, 
contention, injustice, and war, the destruction of private 
property; or to inflame and gratify the spirit of ambi- 
tion, revenge, or plunder; had it tended to build up 
a wealthy, luxurious, avaricious, oppressive church and 
priesthood, upon the depression, bigotry, superstition, 
and ignorance of the people; had such things been the 
aim and object of the christian religion, nothing could 
have proved its truth or divinity. All pretences to 
inspiration, prophecy, and miracles, would have been 
equally false and unavailing. Nothing could prove 
that to be true and sacred, which we knew from every 
dictate of reason and common sense, was essentially 
evil and wrong. In such cases the matter could have 
gone no further. The nature of the subject itself 
would have excluded any rational attempt to support 
it by proof; and the more extraordinary the proof was 
asserted to be, the more improbable and absurd it must 
have appeared. 

But no such useless subjects, or dangerous purposes 
are brought before us by the christian dispensation. 
The reverse in every particular, is what it holds out 
to view. The most important blessings which man 
ever can receive, are such as terminate in the highest 
improvement of his moral constitution and condition. 
To give to reason its highest improvement and wisest 
direction, to enable conscience to act with the greatest 
certainty and vigor, to rectify, enlarge, and improve 
our sentiments and feelings respecting the Deity, to 
open a way to pardon and assistance, to prepare men 
for and to introduce them to all the blessings, enjoy- 
ments, and perfection of immortality; let any man say 
if he has ever heard, read, or thought of any benefits, 
equally important to mankind as these intellectual and 
moral attainments? And these are the objects which 
Christianity holds out to view, and proposes to secure 
and advance. 

The christian religion then in its design, nature, 
immutability, antiquity, and importance is a matter of 
the highest concern to us. It will be allowed that 
these qualifications and circumstances, afford a strong 
presumption in favor both of its truth, and of its divine 
origin and authority. This presumption or opinion, 
although it may be strong, and have a weighty influence 
upon our minds in favor of christianity, cannot deter- 
mine that the christian religion is enjoyned upon us 
by any other authority than that of reason, truth, and 
utility. 

In every view then it becomes a matter of serious 
consequence to us, to examine the ground and founda- 
tion of our hopes and prospects; and to ascertain 
whether the Deity has in fact revealed himself upon 
these subjects; or whether the whole plan, like the 
institutions of Numa, Mango Capac, and Mahomet, is 
nothing more than the result of a well adjusted system 
and combination of civil and ecclesiastical (polity). 
No inquiries then can be more rational or important 
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than these, What is the foundation, the authority, the 
ground, and the evidence, by virtue of which the author 
of Christianity claims a right to introduce such a religion 
to the world? 


LEcTURE VII 


ON THE POWER, AUTHORITY, AND 
EVIDENCE, BY WHICH THE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION WAS 

INTRODUCED 


If the account which has been given of the nature 
and tendency of Christianity, contains a just repre- 
sentation of the genius and spirit of that religion, it 
will follow that the religion itself is of high consequence 
and importance to men, in whatever manner it might 
have been introduced into the world. If it is in fact 
adapted to improve all our intellectual and moral 
powers, if it gives to virtue its sweetest hopes, to 
impenitent vice its greatest fears, and to true repentance 
its richest consolations, it is worthy of all acceptation, 
whether it was, or was not introduced by prophecy, 
inspiration, or miracles. A system of education or of 
laws a constitution of government, a code of moral or 
civil regulations, which uniformly tend and operate to 
promote the benefit and advantage of mankind; such 
things become of much consequence and utility how- 
ever they may have been introduced at first, and ought 
not to be set aside, till we have something more valuable 
and useful, which we can substitute and introduce in 
their place. This is confessedly the case, with regard 
to all the improvements, plans, and systems, which 
have been introduced among mankind by human wis- 
dom and virtue. 

It may however be justly expected that there should 
be something more than utility, in the ways and works 
of God. Here, all must be wisdom, goodness, propor- 
tion, design, order, and harmony. Every cause and 
every effect, every inanimate body, and every living 
creature, must have relation to something else; and all 
the parts must jointly and relatively form one grand 
harmonious system, compleatly regular, uniform, and 
permanent, whether we are able to comprehend it or not. 

It may therefore be justly expected if christianity 
is so excellent and benevolent a system as has been 
represented, that the author of it should appear equal 
to the production; that his wisdom should be found 
competent to the formation of such a system, and his 
power sufficient for its introduction and establishment. 
If the creator and legislator of the universe did in 
fact employ the Son of Man, to introduce and establish 
the christian religion, he must have imparted and com- 
mitted to him, qualifications and powers equal to the 
design, and adequate to the completion. 

In conformity to this method of contemplating the 
subject, we find the author of Christianity uniformly 
asserting that he acted under a divine commission, and 
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authority; that the extra-ordinary powers which he 
exerted were derived from the Deity: and that he had 
the power, and did in fact perform works and miracles, 
which no other man could do. “The works that I do 
in my Fathers name, they bear witness of me.’® If 
I do not the works of my Father, believe me not. 
But if I do, though ye believe not me, believe the 
works.” If I had not done among them the works 
which none other man did, they had not had sin.° 
Then began he to upbraid the cities wherein most of 
his mighty works were done, because they repented 
not.” A celebrated preacher of righteousness in those 
days, John the baptist, having heard of the fame of 
Jesus, sent his disciples to him to make the great 
inquiry, “Art thou he that shall come, or look we for 
another?’ To this inquiry Jesus returns this compre- 
hensive answer, “Go your way, and tell John what 
things ye have seen and heard, how that the blind see, 
the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, 
the dead are raised, to the poor the gospel is preached.’ 
To such miraculous works and powers, Christ appealed 
as the proof, and on them he grounds his claim to 
be received as a person invested with a divine char- 
acter, mission, and authority. 

These pretensions and claims of Jesus Christ, are 
evidently of the highest nature and kind, and do cer- 
tainly involve in them matters of the highest conse- 
quence and importance to us. They have already had 
such extensive and durable effects in the world, that 
they cannot be considered as matters, which may be 
treated with neglect or contempt. If they are just, 
and upon a good foundation, it is the doctrine of 


reason that they be acknowledged and submitted to. 


If they are not advanced upon sufficient grounds, nor 
attended with sufficient evidence, it is the doctrine of 
reason that they ought to be rejected, and like other 
errors be set aside and exploded.—In every case what- 
ever, the more important the subject is, the more care- 
fully it ought to be examined; and the more we are 
interested in it, the more cautious and vigilant we 
ought to be in our enquiries, discussions, and conclu- 
sions respecting it. In making such an inquiry and 
examination, we ought to set out upon this principle, 
that no truth can be too sacred to be examined, with 
the utmost impartiality: And that no subject can ever 
be, so high or important, as to render a full, free, and 
candid enquiry, either improper or presumptuous. 

With such views of the subject it is proposed to 
attempt a brief enquiry into the reality of the extra- 
ordinary power and authority of the author and founder 
of the christian religion, and I do not know how to 
conduct this enquiry in a more just or candid manner 
than to reduce it to these heads; 
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b John IV, 24. 
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I. Whether any such events as are generally called 
Miracles, have in fact ever taken place. 

II. Whether the author of the christian religion ever 

did any such works. 

What evidence such works could afford of a divine 

authority and power. 

In treating upon the first of these enquiries, it will 
first of all be necessary to state what we intend by 
natural and by miraculous events. When we speak 
of miracles, natural effects, and the course of nature, 
we mean to denote effects which are derived from the 
divine power and agency. 

The earliest exercise or display of the divine power 
and agency, of which we can have any idea or appre- 
hension, was in the work of Creation. To cause that 
to exist which did not exist before, to bring that into 
being which before had no being, is the idea or rather 
the work intended by creation. It is evident that this 
must have been the work of God alone. No other 
power, no other agency but that which was omnipotent, 
could have formed the immense system of the Universe, 
and given to the various bodies of which it consists, 
their powers, situations, properties, connections, rela- 
tions and dependencies. Thus every appearance that 
we find of power, agency, cause, effect, or operation 
in any created being, was primarily derived from the 
original, creating, producing power, of the first great 
Cause of all. 

To most, probably to all the works which the Deity 
made, he assigned certain fixed and steady laws, in 
conformity to which all their operations, effects, and 
phenomena should take place. These laws and rules 
appear to be fixed and determined, and to be them- 
selves regulated and governed by some principle, which 
is also fixed and permanent in its own nature. On 
this account they are called Laws of Nature; that is, 
laws according to which the course of nature proceeds, 
and to which the phenomena of nature may be reduced. 
But when we thus speak of the laws, and of the 
course of nature, we do not mean to express any agent 
or cause by which the effect is produced; but merely 
and simply the regulation or rule, according to which 
the course of nature proceeds. All that is meant then 
by the laws and course of nature, is, that the Almighty 
has himself established the laws and rules according to 
which the course of nature shall proceed, and natural 
events take place. 

From this very imperfect view of the divine power 
and agency, it will be easy to state what are to be 
esteemed natural effects or events. Any event which 
takes place either in conformity to, or in consequence 
of the established laws and course of nature, is a 
natural event; that is, it is the result, or it may be 
reduced to, or explained by those laws and rules, which 
God has assigned to nature. Here there is nothing 
singular, uncommon, extraordinary, supernatural, or 
miraculous. All is regular, uniform, and natural; that 
is, it is conformable, or it may be reduced to the 
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established course, order, and laws, which the Deity 
has assigned to nature. 

By miracles or miraculous events, we mean some- 
thing distinct or different from this: events which are 
not produced in consequence of, or in conformity to 
the established course and laws of nature; but which 
are of a different kind, order, or aspect. Not such as 
result from, or may be reduced to, but such as vary 
and differ, and apparently do not belong to the course 
and system of nature—AIl events then which take 
place on this globe, may be reduced to the one, or to 
the other of these discriptions. They are either such 
as take place in conformity to that course and order 
of nature, which God has established; or they are such 
as vary, differ from, and are not conformable to, or 
result from it. The one are generally esteemed natural, 
and the other are properly miraculous events." 

As to the actual existence of such miraculous events, 
there can be but little danger of error in asserting that 
there must have been a time when such events did in 
fact take place. The present system of astronomy could 
not commence, nor could the law of gravitation take 
place, till those bodies were formed of which the solar 
system consists. The earth could not have produced 
that immense variety of trees and vegetables, with 
which it is covered till the earth itself was created, and 
the productive power and laws, assigned to it. The 
different orders of animals could not have been produced 
and preserved by the male and female, nor could any 
laws of nature have been assigned to them, till some of 
those males and females had been already brought into 


f There can be no end to the subtleties and distinctions, that 
metaphysical speculations and scholastic theology may intro- 
duce upon this subject. Whatever they may be, I cannot discern 
that philosophy can contemplate any other distinctions upon the 
subject, than those stated above: or that any further distinc- 
tions are necessary, than to resolve all events into those which 
are conformable to the course of nature, or which, as is usually 
expressed are out of this course. 

It will be allowed by all that a miracle in its very idea and 
nature, has a reference to the course of nature. Some how- 
ever may be for confining miracles to a more limited sense, 
and appropriating the name to actual deviations from a course 
of nature already established; and thus suppose that no events 
are properly miraculous, but those which deviate from an es- 
tablished system. I can see nothing in the nature of the sub- 
ject, which makes it proper to confine it to such a limited view; 
nor does the nature of the event seem to admit of it. 

Suppose a real and proper creation should now take place, 
that a different species of animals, or a different race of men, 
or a further revelation should now be introduced. What 
would be the nature of such events? Would they not be 
truly and properly miraculous? And why ought they to be 
distinguished by this name? Would it not be because they 
were not comformable to, and did not belong to the course 
and laws of nature?—If this be admitted, what must such 
events have been, when they did in fact take place? They 
must have been precisely of the same nature then, that they 
would be now. If they ought to be esteemed miraculous in the 
one case, they must be esteemed so in the other. The nature 
of the event cannot be different whether it takes place before, 
or after the course of nature is established. It is not the order 
of time, but the nature of the fact that constitutes the miracle. 
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being. Light did not produce itself, it could not either 
produce or preserve the nature of the rays, or the laws 
of refraction and reflection to which it is subject. In 
every such event, course, and law of nature, a creating, 
adjusting, and omnipotent power, is necessarily pre- 
supposed.—If it be admitted then that there are estab- 
lished causes, laws, and a steady course of nature, it 
must also be admitted that the system of nature had 
an author, to bring those works into being; and that 
it had a legislator to ordain and establish the laws, by 
which the whole system, and every particular body in 
it, were to move, operate, and act. This production and 
adjustment of the original plan, course, and system of 
nature, according to our conceptions, must have con- 
tained within itself all the powers and laws which could 
afterwards appear, in any of those bodies which con- 
stitute the course and system of nature. 

It is apparent upon the first reflection that this pro- 
duction and establishment of the course and laws of 
nature, was an event in itself antecedent, superiour, and 
above all the causes and powers of nature. There 
certainly therfore have been such events as we have 
denominated miraculous; and instead of destroying, or 
having been a perversion or transgression of the laws 
of nature, they were the events by which the whole 
frame and system of nature was produced and estab- 
lished. It must therefore be admitted as clear and 
certain from the doctrines and dictates of philosophy, 
that there was a time when miraculous operations took 
place; and it was from such a miraculous agency that 
the system and laws of nature were first ordained and 
appointed. The fact therefore cannot be controverted 
on philosophical grounds and reasonings. There cer- 
tainly have been such events as we mean to express 
by the word Miracles: And instead of being destructive 
of, or a transgression of the laws of nature, the laws 
of nature do themselves depend up [on], and were 
necessarily connected with, and were originally derived 
from the miraculous power and agency of the Creator 
Lord and Law giver of nature.—Of all errors none are 
more absurd in a philosophical view, than those which 
have made the established course and laws of nature, 
an argument against the possibility or reality of mir- 
acles. How was it possible for men of such distin- 
guished abilities as Hume and Voltaire, not to see that 
the course and system of nature, of which they said 
so much, was itself a compleat and decise proof of the 
miraculous exertions and acts of an antecedent, creat- 
ing, and legislative power? 

Here then we have a compleat, permanent, and de- 
cisive proof of the reality and certainty of super-natural 
or miraculous operations. The evidence and the proof 
of the fact is not derived from ancient traditions, writ- 
ings, or books; not handed down from obscure and 
ignorant ages; from an unlearned, superstitious, or 
bigotted nation or from an artful and avaricious priest- 
hood; instead of being derived from such sources, the 
evidence is recorded and preserved in the regular, 
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established, and permanent course of nature; and one 
that will be as permanent and durable as the existence 
of this globe; and which both in the order of nature 
and of time, must necessarily have been antecedent or 
prior to its first formation. 

In order then to find the origin, or the earliest evi- 
dence of miracles, we must not fix either upon the 
birth of Christ, or the days of Moses. We must extend 
our views further, and go back to the beginning of the 
creation of God. As to the solar system miracles began 
when the system itself was produced, when the heavenly 
bodies were first brought forth and put into motion, 
and when man was first formed upon the earth. This 
great event, according to the sublime representation 
of the holy Scriptures, bore so benevolent an aspect 
in its nature and tendency, that beings of a superiour 
order and higher antiquity than man, beheld it with 
pleasure, and were moved with joy on the great oc- 
casion, “The morning stars sang together, and all the 
sons of God shouted for joy.’ 

The evidence of this miraculous production, has 
been constantly exhibited in the works themselves, 
from that day to this; and will remain clear, certain, 
and legible, so long as the frame of nature shall itself 
endure, or the human race be found upon the earth. 
Nothing can destroy it, till the heavens shall be moved 
out of their place, and till the earth and the things 
which are therein shall be burnt up. 

Miracles then in their original or earliest significa- 
tion and introduction, did not denote such events or 
operations as were either a contradiction to, or destruc- 
tive of, or such as were in reality a perversion or 
transgression of the laws of nature; but such as were 
antecedent to, and productive of all that has taken place 
in consequence of the system, laws, and course of 
nature. The same power that produced the latter, ef- 
fected the former. In the one case the Deity wrought 
in a manner, the laws and rules of which he has not 
made known to us; in the other, he works by laws 
and rules which he has prescribed to himself, and which 
by observation and experience, we are able in some 
measure to discern and understand. But in both the 
power, the agency, and the manner of operation by 
which the event is produced, is above our compre- 
hension. 

It was then by the miraculous power of and opera- 
tions [of] God that the creation of the world was 
effected, and the system of nature introduced. By 
the concession of all men, this will be allowed to be 
the greatest and most capital event that ever concerned 
this globe-—In the opinion of the christian part of 
the world, the next capital event in the order of impor- 
tance and consequence, was the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, or the system of grace. Agreably then to their 
principles, it will be natural or rational for them to 
expect some marks or appearances of the same power 
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and operations: that the second capital event should 
be introduced by miraculous powers and operations 
like the first; and that both should appear to stand 
on sure and durable foundations, having been introduced 
by the same agent and author, and bearing the marks 
of his power and authority. 

Admitting these expectations to have been just, what 
kind of miracles are we to look for at the promulgation 
of this moral system? At the time when this religion 
was introduced to the world by Jesus Christ, the 
course and order of nature had been long established. 
It was going on, and long had gone on with regularity 
and uniformity, at the time when the author of this 
religion made his appearance upon the earth; and it 
has gone on regularly from that day to this. If then 
Jesus Christ was to effect any miraculous works, of 
what kind must they have been? Not surely such as 
were to introduce a new system of nature, or to destroy 
the old one, but such as were adapted to show that he 
had a divine mission and authority to introduce a 
system of true, pure, and universal religion. And what 
kind of miracles would show this? None but such as 
would clearly show that such a divine power and 
authority was committed to him, as was not imparted 
by the ordinary powers of nature; or indeed imparted 
at all, to other men. This naturally brings to the 
second inquiry. 

II. Whether the author of the christian religion ever 
did in fact perform any such miraculous works. 

If this was the case, and the providence of God was 
engaged in bringing about very important, benevolent, 
and useful purposes, it must have been apparent in the 
works which Christ did while he was upon the earth, 
or in the effects and consequences of those works after 
his death: The first of which, can be made known to 
us only in the way of human testimony, and the other 
must be apparent in the effect or in the works produced. 

With regard to the first of these, the works that 
Jesus Christ did when he was upon this earth, the 
writers of those times declare that as soon as he entered 
upon his public office and ministry, he devoted his whole 
time to the business of preaching the doctrines and 
principles of the religion which bears his name, and 
in doing good to the people among whom he lived. 
That besides an exemplary performance of all the com- 
mon duties of humanity, morality, and religion, he was 
distinguished from all other men by miraculously heal- 
ing the sick, curing the deaf, restoring sight to the 
blind, and causing the leper to take up his bed and 
walk: That he changed the elements, calmed the winds, 
and stilled the sea: That he repeatedly raised the dead 
to life, and openly and publicly declared that after he 
himself should be put to death, in three days he would 
rise again: and that this prediction was fully and 
compleatly fulfilled—These and many other miracles, 
the writers of that age and country declare were 
wrought by him, openly and publicly, on different oc- 
casions, and in various parts of the country in which 
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he dwelt; and in the view of great multitudes of people, 
and that they were done in the presence, and under 
the inspection of both his friends and enemies, and 
were seen and known to his disciples, and to his 
greatest opposers. 

What evidence have we that such extraordinary and 
uncommon works were in fact ever done by Jesus 
Christ? We have the best evidence that the nature 
of such events can in any case admit, The testimony of 
those who heard and saw them. I do not know that 
we can place this kind of evidence in a clearer light, 
than to put the different parts of it, into a judicial form. 

1. Who were the persons that related these things? 
A number of plain, honest men, of good moral char- 
acter and reputation; Jews originally by birth and re- 
ligion, and who had no other sentiments, doctrines, or 
systems, than what they had learned from the Jewish 
doctors and priests. A large number of such men, 
with many others who were of the pagan religion, de- 
clared that they had heard and seen many such miracles 
wrought by Jesus Christ, and that his miraculous 
works carried such full conviction to their minds that 
they became his disciples on account of the doctrines 
which they heard, and the miracles which they saw. 

2. Was thew evidence simple, natural, and unembar- 
rassed? It was very minute, circumstantial, and par- 
ticular. They mention the names of the persons con- 
cerned, their habitations, qualities, offices and diseases. 
The place, time, and circumstances of the events, are 
described with a minute exactness; and the particulars 
that attended them are detailed with a singular accuracy 
and precision. And their relations appear to be plain, 
simple, dispassionate, candid, modest, and unaffected. 

3. Could these men have been certain of the truth 
of what they related; and are not such plain and il- 
literate men constantly in danger of being deceived and 
deluded? 

Had the matters to which they bore witness related 
to doctrines, sentiments, or principles, such men would 
have been but very indifferent judges upon such mat- 
ters. Or had the subject related to the manner, or 
kind of the divine agency, in natural or in religious 
subjects, they must have been poorly qualified to have 
decided or testified upon such subjects. But it was 
not to any thing of a doubtful, complicated, or per- 
plexed nature, that they gave their testimony. Whether 
the deaf was cured; whether the sick were healed; 
whether a man known to have been born blind, was 
restored to sight; whether Lazarus and the widow of 
Nain’s were actually raised from the dead; and whether 
Jesus himself was in fact put to death on the cross, 
laid in the tomb, and afterwards raised up; such were 
the matters, of which these men gave their testimony. 
And they are certainly matters that do not require any 
high attainments of genius, of science, of learning, or 
of education. Plain common sense is all that is re- 
quisite, and indeed it is all that can be employed in 
judging upon such facts. The facts themselves are 
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evidently of such a nature, that the weak and unlearned 
are as competent judges of them, as the wisest lawyer, 
mathematician, or philosopher. Precedents, axioms, 
reasoning, and speculation, do not come into the sub- 
ject. All relates to plain matters of fact, and the 
senses only can be employed about the matter. In 
all such cases the plain common man can tell as well 
as the wisest, what he has himself heard with his ears, 
and seen with his own eyes. 

4. Were the witnesses under no temptation to deviate 
from, or to conceal the truth; or to declare contrary 
to what they knew was truth and fact? 

There certainly were not any temptations of a worldly 
or lucrative nature, to bias or corrupt them. Neither 
christ nor his religion ever made them any promises, 
or gave them any hope of wealth or riches as the 
reward or effect of their testimony or religion. Their 
master was himself so poor that he had not where to 
lay his head. His disciples had to maintain themselves 
by their own labor and industry. The riches the 
wealth, the honors of the country, were in the hands of 
their opposers and enemies. Nor was it the case in 
fact or even in hope, that any temporal emolument 
could ever accrue to them in consequence of their 
testimony or religion.—Instead of this, they were them- 
selves persecuted, afflicted, ridiculed, and often called 
to submit to stripes, imprisonment, and death, as the 
temporal effect of their professions and conduct. 

Amidst these sufferings and prospects they had noth- 
ing to encourage, to comfort, and support them, but 
the moral prospects, hopes, and promises, which their 
religion held out to them. If they believed the doctrines, 
the precepts, and declarations of this religion, they 
could not but know that the effect of falshood, corrup- 
tion, and lying, in that, or in any other cause, must be 
attended with the most aggravated guilt and highest 
danger; and left them nothing to expect in this life, 
or in that which was to come, but misery, sorrow, and 
certain condemnation.—With all these views and pros- 
pects, these men persisted amidst poverty, persecution, 
imprisonment, and death, to assert that what they had 
declared was strictly the truth, and nothing more. Has 
there been any case in human affairs, in which more 
circumstances concur to show that a set of witnesses 
were not corrupt or false in their testimony ; but did in 
fact believe, that what they had declared was literally 
and exactly true? 

5. Was their testimony ever properly examined, or 
enquired into, by able and competent judges? 

There were several instances in which the matter 
was brought before the doctors and civil magistrates, 
and was carefully and critically examined by them. 

This was the case with respect to the miracle of 
restoring sight to the man, who had been blind from 
his birth. The subject and the effect were so well 
known to the neighbours and those who had seen the 
blind man before, that the miracle became the cause 
of great attention and admiration among the people. 
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They enquire of him, “How were thine eyes opened P»? 
He returns this answer, “A man that is called Jesus, 
made clay, and anoited mine eyes, and said unto me, 
Go to the pool of Siloam, and wash: and I went and 
washed, and I received sight.” Divided in their 
opinions, and not knowing what to conclude, they bring 
him into the presence of the Pharisees, to be examined 
respecting the matter. “The pharisees also asked him 
how he had received his sight.” The answer that he 
returns is this, “He put clay upon mine eyes, and I 
washed and do see.”—-The Jewish doctors are not 
convinced or satisfied with the answer, but debate and 
reason among themselves; how to ascertain the matter, 
and put it beyond all doubt. Suspicions of some de- 
ception, and doubting whether the man was actually 
born blind, they send for his parents, and this is the 
examination, “Is this your son, who ye say was born 
blind? How then doth he now see? His parents 
answered them and said, we know that this is our 
son, and that he was born blind: But by what means 
he seeth, we know not; or who hath opened his eyes, 
we know not: he is of age, ask him, he shall speak for 
himself.” Determined to investigate the matter fully, 
and to make it bear the most favorable appearance 
they could, the doctors send again for the man that 
had been blind, and direct him what he should say, 
“Give God the praises we know that this man is a 
sinner. He answered and said, Whether he be a 
sinner or no, I know not: one thing I know, that 
whereas I was blind, now I see.”—-Disappointed and 
mortified that they cannot find something false or wrong 
in the account, they repeat their question again, “What 
did he to thee? How opened he thine eyes?” With 
firmness and candor he replies, “I have told you already, 
and ye did not hear: wherefore would ye hear it again? 
Will ye also be his disciples?” Defeated in all their 
expectations and attempts, and provoked at the firm 
temperate answers of the man, there is nothing left 
for the doctors but the miserable relief which the 
vulgar find in reviling; and this is their last wretched 
evasion, “Then they reviled him, and said as for this 
fellow, we know not from whence he is.” Thus the 
whole of this curious examination terminated in a full 
and compleat proof of the fact, which the doctors meant 
in some form or other to have set aside. 

The same was the case with regard to that great and 
capital miracle, of the resurrection of our Lord himself 
from the dead. Jesus had repeatedly declared that he 
must be put to death, and that in three days after that 
event, he would rise again. His enemies were aware 
that all his disciples were looking for this event; and 
they were extremely sollicitous to prevent any imposi- 
tion, or imposture from taking place. The method they 
took to prevent any report of this kind from being 
spread among the people, was certainly very judicious 
and well chosen. They repair to the Roman governor, 
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whom they had forced to condemn him, with this re- 
quest, “Sir we remember that deceiver said, while he 
was yet alive, After three days I will rise again. Com- 
mand therefore that the sepulchre be made sure until the 
third day, lest his disciples come by night, and steal 
him away, and say unto the people, He is risen from 
the dead: so the last error shall be worse than the 
first. Pilate said unto them, Ye have a watch, go 
your way, make it as sure as you can. So they went 
and made the sepulchre sure, sealing the stone, and 
sitting a watch.” 

What is the result of this well adjusted plan of 
caution and vigilance? The body is actually missing, 
of which two accounts are given. The disciples say 
that he rose from the dead agreably to his own pre- 
diction: his opposers say, “His disciples came by night 
and stole him away while the soldiers slept.”—How 
shall we decide between these two accounts? They 
both agree that the body of the crucified Jesus is gone; 
and are there no circumstances that will decide by 
what means it was done? There circumstances that 
will abundantly show by what means it was not done. 

While we slept say the soldiers, his disciples came 
by night and stole him away. Can it be supposed that 
a number of soldiers selected for the express purpose 
of guarding against an imposture, should so far forget 
their character and duty as all of them to go to sleep? 
Or if this was the case, how could they testify what 
was done, while they were asleep? It is more incredible 
still that the disciples, destitute of every appearance of 
wealth, and hated by the Jewish nation and their rulers, 
should either make the attempt, or meet with success 
in bribing the soldiers to neglect their duty. Nor are 
these soldiers ever accused, or called to any acccount 
for such a neglect of duty.—But whatever was the case 
with the soldiers, it seems evident that the magistrates 
could not be ignorant about the matter. They cer- 
tainly knew what measures had been used to prevent 
any imposture, and what the disciples reported respect- 
ing the resurrection of the crucified Jesus. They take 
no measures to contradict the report. The soldiers are 
neither blamed, nor called to any account for so criminal 
a neglect of their duty as suffering the body to be 
stolen. No account of the trial is published; nor do 
the magistrates ever announce to the people that the 
report of the resurrection was false. Is it not evident 
from such circumstances that the magistrates had no 
suspicion either that the soldiers went to sleep, or 
that the disciples stole away the body; and hence they 
decline to make any further inquiry about the matter. 
The whole plan then of military arrangement, guard, 
and watch, terminates in adding the evidence of sixty 
roman soldiers to the truth of our Lord; resurrection ; 
and every one of these soldiers knew the punishment 
would have been death, either to have gone to sleep, 
or to have suffered the body to have been stolen away. 


i Matthew XXVII, 63, 64, 65, 66. 
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The magistrates act the same part, soon after, in 
another case. A man forty years of age, who had been 
lame from his mother’s womb was cured at once by 
Peter and John, two of Christ’s disciples. This miracu- 
lous cure made much noise, and mightily engaged the 
attention of the people. When large numbers of them 
were gathered together on the occasion, Peter embraces 
the opportunity to preach to them the doctrine of 
Christ, and declares that it was in his name, and by 
power derived from him, that the lame man was made 
strong.) While the disciples were speaking to the 
people, the priests and the magistrates came upon them, 
and put them in Prison. On the next day there was 
a grand council of “their rulers and elders, and scribes,” 
with the high priest and other persons of distinction, 
“and as many as were of the kindred of the high priest.” 
When this formidable council was assembled, they send 
for the prisoners, “and when they had let them in the 
midst,” they proceed to the examination. The enquiry 
was not whether there had been any miracle in the 
case, or whether the lame man had in fact been cured 
or not. It was admitted by all that this was actually 
the case, and this was the grand question that the 
council proposed to the prisoners, “By what power, or 
by what name have ye done this?’ The answer which 
the prisoners return, is as particular and decisive as 
the question, “Ye rulers of the people, and elders of 
Israel, If we this day be examined of the good deed 
done to the impotent man, by what means he is made 
whole; Be it known unto you all, and to all the people 
of Israel, that by the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, 
whom ye crucified, whom God raised from the dead, 
even by him doth this man stand here before you 
whole.” 

The conduct of Peter and John in this case, is 
marked with a particular character of confidence and 
decision. They do not go about in any degree to 
flatter, or conciliate the affections or feelings of their 
judges. Instead of this, they boldly and publicly accuse 
them of the crime of crucifying the Lord Jesus; and 
they declare in the most positive manner, that it was 
by him, that the miracle was wrought.—What was the 
conduct of the disciples in the utmost abhorrance; and 
yet they suffer the prisoners to accuse them openly 
before the people, avow that the very man whom they 
had unrighteously put to death, had wrought the mir- 
acle about which they were so inquisitive. Could these 
men, the rulers, elders, and priests of the Jewish nation, 
have suffered two of their prisoners to make such 
declarations and reproaches, if what they had said was 
false? Would not every civil magistrate in such a 
case have sent two bold insolent prisoners, accusing 
their judges, and avowing falsehood and imposture; in 
such a case, would not every civil magistrate have sent 
them to prison and punishment? Do the magistrates 
act thus in character, and punish the audacious hardned 
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impostors? Their conduct is quite the reverse. “Now 
when they saw the boldness of Peter and John, and 
perceived that they were unlearned and ignorant men, 
they marvelled, and they took knowledge of them, that 
they had been with Jesus. And beholding the man 
which was healed standing with them, they could say 
nothing against it. But when they had commanded 
them to go aside out of the council, they conferred 
among themselves, Saying, What shall we do to these 
men? for that indeed a notable miracle hath been done 
by them, is manifest to all them that dwell in Jerusalem, 
and we cannot deny it. But that it spread no farther 
among the people, let us straitly threaten them, that 
they speak hence forth to no man in this name. And 
they called them, and commanded them not to speak 
at all, nor teach in the name of Jesus.” To this 
command, Peter and John tell them in the most express 
terms, that they would pay no regard. 

Such was the result of this memorable trial. The 
magistrates who intended to confute and silence the 
disciples, are publicly reproached by them for crucifying 
the Lord of glory, and told that it was in his name 
that the miracle had been wrought. The whole council, 
priests and rulers, patiently bear the reproach, are un- 
able to contradict or silence the disciples; and to get 
rid of the whole matter, suffer it to end in commanding 
them not to speak at all, or teach any more in the name 
of Jesus. 

Here are three cases in which the magistrates inter- 
posed respecting the matter, and with a particular 
design to prevent any imposture on the side of the 
disciples. Can it be supposed that these magistrates 
did not discover and fully discern the truth in each of 
these instances? Or indeed could they be ignorant 
whether the blind man had actually received his sight; 
whether the body of Jesus was missing, or whether 
the lame man was cured '—Voltaire wished to have some 
miracles examined by the members of the royal societies 
of London, or Paris;* Hume required that some of 
them should be attested by a sufficient number of men 
of unquestioned good sense, education, and learning.” 
Had they attended to these instances, both of them 
might have found more than they wished. For is 
there in all the associations of the human race, any 
set of men to be found, by whom the examination would 
have been more critical, severe, dogmatical or imperious, 
than when it was conducted by a council of vindictive 
priests; whose wealth, reputation, influence, and office, 
were in danger of being totally destroyed? It must 
be allowed then to add much to the force of the evidence, 


k Philosophical Dictionary—Article Miracles. [The Philo- 
sophical Dictionary, or The Opinions of Modern Philosophers 
on Metaphysical, Moral and Political Subjects, published in 
London in four volumes in 1786, was written by Francois 
Xavier Swediatur. Many articles carry the names of an 
author, such as Gibbon, Helvétius, Hume, Locke, Rousseau and 
Voltaire, on whose writings Swediatur based the articles, 
editors’ note. ] 
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that these men of unquestioned good sense, education, 
and learning, were all of them of a different religion; 
and assembled together for the express purpose of op- 
posing the doctrine, religion, and followers of Christ. 
And yet not one of them has intimated, that he ever 
detected any one instance of deceit, imposture, or fraud. 

6. But how, and in what manner has this testimony 
come down to us? Is it founded only on opinion, re- 
port, and tradition? Or was it properly preserved and 
recorded, at, or near the time, when these miracles are 
said to have been done? 

It was preserved, and has been transmitted down to 
us in the same way, that all other testimonies of this 
kind have been transmitted down from one age to 
another; and in the only way in which such kind of 
testimony ever can be preserved, and made publicly and 
generally known,—by Historical Writings. These writ- 
ings or records are contained in the books of the New 
Testament. Several of them appeared in a short time, 
after the facts which they mention took place: and some 
of the writers make the most express and particular 
declarations, that they were themselves perfectly well 
acquainted with the things which they relate. In this 
manner the evangelist Luke begins his narrative, “For 
as much as many have taken in hand to set forth in 
order a declaration of those things which are most 
surely believed among us, even as they delivered them, 
unto us, which from the beginning were eye-witnesses, 
and ministers of the word: It seemed good to me also, 
having had perfect understanding of all things from the 
very first, to write unto thee in order, most excellent 
Theophilus, that thou mightest know the certainty of 
those things wherein thou hast been instructed.”™ An- 
other of the principal actors in those transactions, makes 
this assertion, “We have not followed cunningly de- 
vised fables, when we made known unto you the power 
and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, but were eye- 
witnesses of his majesty.’”" In the narrative of another, 
we have this declaration, “That which was from the 
beginning, which we have heard, which we have seen 
with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our 
hands have handled of the word of life; That which 
we have seen and heard, declare we unto you.’ 

It was then by writing, and by the writing of several 
of the chief actors in those scenes, that the accounts 
and relations of those ancient transactions, have been 
preserved, and transmitted down to us. It was in this 
way that the works of Homer and Hessiod, of Virgil 
and Cicero, of Newton and Locke have been handed 
down to us. And from all the discoveries, which have 
yet been made, it appears to be the only way, in which it 
is possible that such works, testimony, or records, ever 
can be preserved, and transmitted from one age to 
another. 
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Historical relations, and uncontradicted agreement 
in ancient writings and authors, has been universally 
allowed to be a sufficient reason why we should admit 
the works ascribed to Homer, Archimedes, Euclid, and 
other ancient authors, to be authentic. We have the 
same evidence in favor of the writings, which bear the 
name of the evangelists and apostles.—We have also an 
evidence of a superiour nature and kind, which cannot 
apply to the productions of the ancient orators, poets, 
and philosophers. The first ministers of the christian 
religion, were violently opposed both by the Jews, and 
pagans. Numbers of them were very attentive to all 
the proceedings of the primitive christians, and wished 
to find instances of fraud and corruption in their 
transactions. Had any of the christians attempted to 
impose upon the world, books which were not wrote at 
the time, and by the authors, whose names they bore, 
the favorable opportunity would have been embraced, 
which their enemies eagerly sought after. Infidelity in 
ancient, and in modern times, would not have failed 
to avail itself of a fact, so repugnant to the honor, and 
so fatal to the interest of the christian religion; and 
the only reason why it has never come forward with 
objections, and with reproaches of this nature, is be- 
cause no ground can be found for such remarks. The 
attempts then, and the concessions both of the friends 
and of the enemies of Christianity, concur in evincing 
that these writings must have been authentic and true 
accounts of the matters, which they profess to relate 
and record. 

7. Is it not probable that the reputed sacred books 
may have been altered or corrupted, to answer the 
views and purposes of over-zealous and contending 
parties? 

The zeal, bigotry, and intollerance, of contending 
bigots, priests, and parties, though in most respects 
they have been productive of nothing but mischief, have 
in one case, been of real service to the cause of truth: 
they have in fact rendered any considerable alteration 
or corruption of the sacred writings, a thing impossible 
to be effected without detection—Such have been the 
animosities, hatred, contentions, follies, and persecu- 
tions of parties, that they have in every age of the 
church, been watching for an opportunity to defame, 
injure, and obtain the victory over each other. It was 
impossible that they should have agreed to make any 
alterations in the sacred books, which would not have 
given some advantage to some of the contending parties, 
more than to others. If any of them had ventured to 
do this, to answer their own particular views and 
interest, the others would not have failed to discover 
the fraud, and to expose it to the world, with all the 
bitterness of resentment and exultation—-We have 
therefore more reason to believe that the sacred writings 
have not been corrupted or altered, than we can apply 
to any other books or subjects. Here, all parties have 
been watching and guarding against each other; there, 
the matter has been left to the common chance of 
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writing and printing. If it be admitted then that the 
other writings, which have come down to us from the 
early ages, have not been corrupted or changed, much 
more must it be allowed, that this has been the case 
with the books of the New Testament. This reasoning 
agrees perfectly well with fact; it is not pretended that 
any different readings in any of the ancient copies, 
imply or suppose any such variations, as materially 
affect the meaning or the doctrines of the sacred writers. 

8. Were not these testimonies and writings of the 
sacred authors, opposed and contradicted by other testi- 
monies and writers of that age and country, and of 
equal credibility and authority? 

So far as we can learn from the accounts of the 
sacred writers, their great and powerful adversaries of 
the Jewish nation and church rather admitted the facts 
to be true; but endeavoured to account for them by 
imposture, magic, evil spirits, and the power of the 
devil.—What ought to have been expected, was, that 
the rulers and ministers of the Jewish nation, would 
have set themselves in earnest to contradict these ac- 
counts and writings; to investigate the truth, and to 
have published to the world the evidence and facts, 
which would have served to confute and to silence those 
men; who were zealously at work to pull down the 
Jewish system and church, and to introduce a new 
and favorite religion. They seem to have been under 
every inducement to have attempted this. The chris- 
tians not only treated their ministers and doctors with 
the greatest freedom and censure, but they declared in 
the plainest and in the most public manner, that they 
and their rulers had been guilty of the horrid crime 
of putting to death the Lord of life and glory. These 
men thus publicly accused of the highest crimes, had 
at that time, all the wealth, the learning, and the civil 
powers of the country under their direction, and con- 
troul. It was natural to expect that they would employ 
these advantages to confound their enemies, to expose 
their declarations and testimonies, and to hold them out 
to the people as deceivers, imposters, false witnesses, 
and writers of falshood and lies——But no such writings 
have been known. No early authors of this kind are 
to be found among the Jewish productions. No such 
records or books have come down to us, or are known 
to have been written at that time or place. What other 
conclusion can we form but this, Nothing of this nature 
ever did in fact take place? There were then no such 
writings at that time, as contradicted the accounts of 
the Christians; the Jewish doctors and Rabbies did not 
venture to commit any such thing to writing, or to 
publish and avow it to the world. 

It does not appear to me to be necessary to carry 
these enquiries any further. Put them together, and 
examine with impartiallity what they amount to. They 
amount to this, that a number of plain, common, honest 
men united in their testimony that Jesus Christ in the 
course of his life wrought many great and important 
miracles, in the most open, and public manner; the 
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testimony of these men was very particular, circum- 
stantial, and unembarrassed; they must have known 
the truth, or falshood of what they related; they do 
not appear to have been under any temptation to dis- 
guise or deny the truth; their testimony in several 
cases was under the examination of the civil magis- 
trates; it was early recorded in writings made for that 
particular purpose; there is no doubt but that these 
writings or records have come down to us unaltered 
and uncorrupted; and these testimonies and writings 
do not appear to have been opposed or contradicted 
by other testimonies and writings of that country and 
age. 

I do not know that this kind of evidence can be 
carried any further; or that it can in any instance in- 
volve more circumstances of credibility, than it does 
in this: Nor can I see that the case admitted of any 
other kind of evidence, than that of human testimony. 
What further evidence can we look for in any case, 
than the highest evidence which the nature of the 
subject will admit? And is there in ancient history 
any one event, that is attended with a more minute, 
particular, and circumstantial narration and evidence, 
than that which goes to ascertain the fact, that Jesus 
Christ when he was upon the earth, did actually work 
many, great, and surprising miracles ?—The matter then 
seems to be reduced to one of these conclusions, we 
must either deny that human testimony can ever of 
itself be a sufficient proof of any ancient, extraordinary, 
and uncommon events, or we must admit it to be a 
conclusive proof in the present case; for it evidently 
approximates as near to certainty and decision, as any 
evidence of this kind ever was, or can be carried. 

If any person feels a diffidence in giving their assent 
to such extraordinary and uncommon transactions, it 
may be of use to them to reflect that if they believe 
any thing at all about the matter, they must believe 
that there was something uncommon and extraordinary. 
That there was any designed falsehood or corruption 
in the witnesses, it is presumed no man will believe or 
suspect. Let the matter then be referred to the most 
incredulous to determine, which would have been the 
greatest miracle, those which are related by the evan- 
gelists, or that so many persons who saw the transac- 
tions, should have lost their senses on those occasion ; 
that their sight and hearing wholly failed them at those 
hours, and that both these senses were wholly gone, 
when they thought that they heard and saw such things 
as have been related? 

Men who have been used to examine the nature of 
human testimony, and to a patient investigation of facts 
and principles, will wonder that an opposer in order 
to get rid of a smaller miracle, can readily admit those 
that are much larger. Of all kind of believers, those 
certainly are the most unaccountable, who rather than 
to allow that Christ performed benevolent and powerful 
works, can extend their faith so far as to believe that 
in all those cases, the natural faculties of men entirely 
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failed, that their senses were taken away, and that they 
neither heard or saw the things, which multitudes of 
them were fully assured that they did. The faith of 
the unbeliever, in this case, amounts to more than a 
miracle, and goes far beyond any and every kind of 
evidence ; that the system of nature itself was perverted 
and corrupted, that the senses of whole multitudes were 
gone, that human testimony was of no avail, and that 
they themselves by their doubts, can decide a matter 
which they neither heard or saw, much better than the 
persons who were present, who heard and saw the 
whole transactions. This kind of faith and reasoning, 
in its extravagance and absurdity, seems to be fully 
equal to any thing that fanaticism or folly have ever 
produced. 

But however important it may be to state with 
precision and accuracy, the evidence which human 
testimony affords to the miracles wrought by Jesus 
Christ when he was upon the earth, it is very certain 
that the matter cannot terminate here, either in its 
Evidence, or in its Effects. If it was true in fact that 
Christ wrought those great and important works which 
have been mentioned, it must have been for some 
great, important, useful, or necessary purpose and de- 
sign. The works of God are all of them marked with 
connection, order, proportion, harmony, design, dura- 
tion, and effect. A course of miracles that effected 
nothing, that produced nothing, and which terminated 
in nothing, to all intents and purposes would have been 
nothing to us, whether they were or were not either 
wrought, or proved. If there has been no valuable 
purpose or end produced by the miracles of Christ, 
the question about the sufficiency of human testimony, 
becomes of no consequence or importance. And if 
the evidence was really just and conclusive, this evi- 
dence will be confirmed by the intention, design, and 
purpose; by the consequence and effect, by the actual 
benefit, advantage, and utility of those miracles. 

What then has been the effect and result, and what 
beneficial purposes, designs, and ends have been pro- 
duced, or resulted from these great and mighty acts? 
The result has been that local and corrupted systems of 
morality and religion have been abolished and that a 
true, and pure system of universal morality and religion 
has been introduced in their room and place. 

When the enemies of our Lord had succeeded in 
their favorite plan of putting him to an ignominious 
and shameful death, in the true spirit of worldly policy 
they concluded that they had fully effected their pur- 
poses, and effectually put an end to all his claims and 
pretensions to a divine power and authority. Some 
of his disciples seem to have viewed the matter in the 
same light. They had once trusted that this was he 
who should have redeemed Israel, but they now gave 
over the expectation and hope of any further progress 
or benefit, from his doctrine and interposition. These 
conclusions were conformable to all the histories and 
relations, which we have of human affairs. The execu- 
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tion of the heads and ring-leaders is always supposed 
to be a compleat triumph over a conspiracy, and a 
decided proof that it has lost its power and combination. 

How different was the effect of the work and provi- 
dence of God! Contrary to the expectations, and in 
opposition to all the maxims and dictates of the wisest 
politicians and statesmen, the cause of Christ received 
new powers, and acquired greater force from this 
humiliating and disgraceful event. The disciples took 
up their master’s cause, openly and publicly accused and 
reproached the Jewish priests and magistrates with his 
murder, preached the doctrine of their Lord and master, 
and appeared to be endowed with a large portion of 
the same spirit and power. The effect and success was 
above, and beyond all human prospect and expectation. 
The new philosophy, the doctrine of the cross, appeared 
to be unparalled and irresistable in its progress and 
energy. Nothing could succeed to prevent its reception, 
or increase; and it soon availed to pull down the Jewish 
and pagan systems, and to introduce the more pure, 
benevolent, and salutary system in their room, A true, 
pure, and universal religion: A religion that was adapted 
to the state, and fitted to impart the most important 
blessings to all men; and of consequence to become 
the universal religion, The religion of all mankind. 

The Jewish nation had embraced their religion from 
the time of Moses. They firmly believed it was given 
to them by divine authority, revelation, and power. 
It was defended by a rich, powerful, and numerous 
priesthood. No people before or since, were ever more 
firmly and universally attached to any system of re- 
ligion and worship; or had more of the civil power 
intermixed and interwoven into their ecclesiastical pol- 
icy—The disciples of Christ not only succeeded in 
overturning this ancient, venerable, and powerful re- 
ligious establishment, but they met with the same 
success in their opposition to the pagan philosophers 
and doctrines. The religion which they introduced 
proved fatal to the polytheism, the temples, the idols, 
and the abominations of paganism. This effect is thus 
described by Pliny the younger, an excellent philos- 
opher, the ornament of his country and age, and gover- 
nor of two extensive provinces of the Roman empire, 
Bithynia and Pontus; “This,” saith he in his letter to 
Trojan the Roman emperor, “This is most certain, that 
the temples are almost deserted, the sacrifices neglected, 
and the victims without purchasers.” 

In the room of the Jewish and pagan systems, which 
thus fell before the doctrine of the cross, the disciples 
introduced the pure and benevolent doctrines and wor- 
ship of the christian religion; and founded a church, 
which has been gathering numbers and strength, from 
that time until now. The religion which was thus in- 
troduced, has become the religion of the most cultivated 
and scientific part of the globe; and against it, neither 
the attack of persecution, learning, ridicule, civil power, 
fanaticism, impiety or folly, have been able to prevail. 
‘This religion has made a most important change in all 
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that part of the globe, in which it has been received; 
and according to every appearance and circumstance 
of probability, is as likely to continue and gather 
strength, as it ever has been at any period from the 
days of Christ till the present age. 

And by whom were these great and important changes 
effected? A carpenter’s son, a crucified man, was the 
head and founder of the society. The lowest order of 
mechanics, some obscure fishermen, and a tent-maker, 
were the chosen apostles, and favorite ministers of the 
reputed crucified malefactor. These were the men, 
ignorant, unlearned, and in human view destitute of 
any one qualification for the business, that went forth 
to put an end to the long established Jewish and pagan 
systems of religions; and to introduce a new doctrine 
and religion, every way superiour in its principles, 
truths, and precepts, to all that Moses and the ancient 
philosophers had taught!—Should the carpenters and 
fishermen of our day make such an attempt, who would 
not smile at their weakness and folly? They could 
neither pull down, nor build up; nor could they produce 
any change among mankind, which would either meet 
approbation, or with opposition. Beginning in nothing, 
it would proceed in nothing, and it would end in noth- 
ing; without producing either enquiry, opposition, 
notice, or even contempt. This would be the natural 
course, tendency, and event, of such an attempt in our 
day. And yet it is a certain and indisputable fact, that 
such men seventeen hundred years ago, did in fact 
accomplish all that has been mentioned above; and in- 
troduced the religion which nothing could destroy, and 
which is now the professed religion of Europe and 
America. 

Whence, I ask, has been the effect? Is this the way in 
which natural causes and human afairs are generally 
known to operate? Does experience and observation 
lead us to expect that such events will be produced by 
such means? To the thinking and philosophical part of 
the world the appeal is made, by what power, by what 
policy, by what arts, has all this been effected by a 
few, common, ignorant, illiterate mechanics? The effect 
is altogether disproportionate to the apparent cause. 
The work is evidently above the natural power and 
ability of the laborers. The building is more than was 
ever performed by such artificers. There is nothing in 
the history of mankind to which it assimilates, or 
agrees; nothing to which it can be compared or re- 
sembled. It is an insulated fact, which stands alone, 
without agreement, similitude, or resemblance to any 
thing else. 

Here then we have the Effects: and in them another 
appearance and evidence of the miraculous power and 
works of Jesus Christ. A crucified man, and a few 
ignorant fishermen have in fact done that, which all 
the sages, legislators, and philosophers of the human 
race, never did or could effect——Collect together all 
the Literati that are now upon the face of the earth, let 
them assemble together and form a plan to destroy all 
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the old religions, and to make a new one, and it will 
end like the proceedings of the national assembly of 
France, in eventually establishing what they so calously 
labored to destroy. 

We are reduced therefore to one of these conclusions, 
either to admit the account which the sacred writers 
give of the introduction of Christianity by the miracles 
and power of Jesus Christ; or to believe in a miracle 
equally great, but more unaccountable, that Christianity 
was introduced, and established in the world, without 
any cause adequate to the effect; by means altogether 
unequal to the end, and by workmen wholly unquali- 
fied to perform what they did in fact effect—lIf we 
should proceed in this case according to Hume’s prin- 
ciple, “weigh the one miracle against the other, and 
according to the superiority which we discover, pro- 
nounce our decision,’? the result will be that the cause 
was adequate to the effect, and that Christianity was 
introduced to the world via the miraculous power and 
exertions of its divine Author: that he did in fact work 
many of the miracles during his life, and that his mi- 
raculous power and authority was also apparent in the 
result and issue after his death. 

What further can be expected upon this subject of 
evidence? So far as human testimony can go, every 
circumstance concurs in evincing that Jesus Christ, 
when he was upon the earth wrought many great and 
benevolent miracles. If we look to the event, the work 
actually produced, the design and purpose that was 
answered, we find the evidence again in a great and 
astonishing moral phenomenon; the abolition of the 
Jewish and pagan systems, and the introduction of a 
true, pure, benevolent system, greatly exceeding in its 
excellency and tendency, any thing which has before 
or since been introduced into the world. If we deny 
or reject the accounts which the sacred writers give of 
these miracles, we must unavoidably introduce those, 
which would appear to be much greater, and much more 
accountable and incredible—Upon this view of the 
matter, I cannot as to myself have any hesitation in 
admitting that the evidence must be viewed as con- 
clusive; and what is more, that the christian philosophy 
or religion itself in its introduction, establishment, and 
duration, did at first, and does now, exhibit decisive and 
permanent proofs of the miraculous power and authority 
of its divine Author. The next inquiry that concerns 
us is, 

III. What evidence such works could afford of a 
divine authority and power. 

In contemplating this part of the doctrine of miracles, 

1. A little reflection will be sufficient to convince 
us, that the miraculous works of our Lord, exhibited 
precisely that proof and evidence of his divine authority 
and power, which the nature of the subject required. 
The nature of the subject that we have to examine, 
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does in all cases determine the nature of the evidence 
that is to be expected. Mathematical, physical, or moral 
evidence. If a man wishes to convince us by reason, 
he must make use of reason to effect his purpose. If 
he would speak to conscience he must inculcate those 
things which are the dictates of conscience. If he 1s 
to act with authority and power, he must show that 
he is actually invested and clothed with such authority 
and power. And he that presumes to speak to us in 
the name, and by the authority and power of God, 
must show that he is in fact invested with such power 
and authority—What is to show this? Reason and 
the moral powers of man can show nothing more than 
that man is invested with rational and moral powers. 
Miracles alone are the proper evidence that any man 
is invested with an extraordinary authority and power ; 
and no man ought to be credited in any pretences to 
a divine commision and authority, unless he can give 
the proper proof and evidenced by the exertion of a 
miraculous power. Our Lord seems to have con- 
sidered the subject in this light himself. “The works 
that I do in my Father’s name, they bear witness of 
me. Though ye believe not me, believe the works.” 

The common sense and sentiments of men have al- 
ways operated in the same way. “What sign shewest 
thou,” said the people in our Saviour’s days, “What 
sign shewest thou then, that we may see, and believe 
thee? “What dost thou work?! When Christ cometh, 
will he do more miracles than these which this man 
hath done?’® The enquiry and expectation was both 
natural, just, and proper. For no evidence could prove 
that a man had divine power, but the exertion of such 
a power, made manifest in its operations and effects. 
The miraculous works then wrought by Jesus Christ 
were the true and proper proof of his divine mission 
and authority; and this is the evidence that every man 
must give, that lays claim to any such authority; with- 
out this all claims and pretensions of this kind, are 
to be rejected.—Such is the direct and appropriate evi- 
dence arising from miracles. They are not, properly 
and strictly speaking, a proof of the truth of doctrines: 
but what will eventually imply and involve it, they are 
the proper and conclusive proofs of the divine authority, 
power, and mission, of the person who is enabled to 
exhibit such great and mighty works. 

2. This kind of evidence was not only that which 
precisely agreed with the nature of the subject, but it 
was above all other kinds of proof, the best adapted to 
awaken and engage the attention of mankind. To sit 
down to a critical and accurate examination of a course 
of logical, metaphysical, or mathematical reasoning, is 
hard labor; and requires great attention, close applica- 
tion, much leisure, and much patience. Happily for 
themselves, and for society, the body of mankind, have 


not time or inclination for such speculations. They are 
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engaged in more useful labors, in cultivating the earth, 
taking care of their families, and discharging their duty 
to their country. That which must instruct and con- 
vince such men, must be something that will more 
easily engage their attention, and more readily satisfy 
their minds. 

Our Lord well knew what the state of mankind 
required; and he presented that to men, which served 
at the same time to engage their attention, and to con- 
vince their reason. The men of that day saw their 
Redeemer healing the sick, feeding the poor, composing 
the lunatic, curing the deaf, loosening the tongue that 
was dumb, and causing the leper to take up his bed 
and walk. They beheld him stilling the sea, calming 
the winds, and raising the dead. In addition to all 
the rest, and what had never been heard of since the 
world began, they found him full of power even in his 
death. “Come down from the cross,” said some of his 
revilers, “and we will believe.” He came triumphant 
not only from the cross, but from the tomb, which was 
much the strongest hold!—In such events men could 
not but see the mighty power of God. And they saw 
at the same time that, which could not but engage and 
fix their attention. This kind of evidence then is that, 
which above all others, would serve to engage and fix 
the attention of mankind to that subject, which was of 
the highest importance to them. 

3. Another circumstance attending the evidence of 
miracles, is this, it is an evidence that all men could 
easily and fully comprehend. In long and complicated 
deductions from metaphysical principles and assump- 
tions, we are greatly exposed to error and mistake. 
Those who reason a priori, or from principles to facts 
do very often bring out conclusions, which from their 
repugnance to all the common feelings and sentiments 
of men, are known to be false and foolish. But the 
argument from fact to power is short, and strictly con- 
clusive. When an event takes place, we know that the 
cause or causes from whence it proceeded, were ade- 
quate to the effect. When man, or any other agent 
does an action, we know that he had power to do that 
action. When Jesus raised the dead, the men that saw 
him do this action knew at once, without any long train 
of reasoning upon the matter, that he had power suf- 
ficient to do that act; and they knew at the same time, 
that other men had no such power. The conclusion 
was immediate and certain, that God had given more, 
greater, and higher power to him, than he had given 
to other men; that is extraordinary or divine, or more 
than human. 

This kind of evidence is such as satisfies and con- 
vinces, because it fully agrees with the constitution of 
the mind of man; which deduceth conclusions with more 
certainty and satisfaction from events, than from any 
theoretic principles. The clearest, the most familiar, 
and the most satisfying of all our reasonings, are 
founded on this kind of evidence, and from this method 
of deducing the conclusion—In many of the miracles 
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of Christ common sense would decide what must be 
the conclusion—No man could doubt what power that 
must be, that could avail to raise the dead, to arrest 
the power of the grave, and call Lazarus out of the 
tomb. The weakest of mankind can determine as well 
as the wisest, what power that must have been that 
did in fact effect such things. No reasoning was neces- 
sary in the case. Common sense decided the whole; 
and no man could doubt, whether the decision of com- 
mon sense in such cases was just or not. 

4. This evidence of miracles in reality is that evidence 
of fact, which men always admit as conclusive in every 
other case to which it applies, and in which it is clearly 
ascertained. When Newton rose up, and explained 
the doctrine of attraction, and showed how all the 
heavenly bodies were retained in their orbits by the 
principle of gravity, all the region round about, con- 
cluded that God had raised up a great mathematician 
among them. When Locke appeared, and explained 
more than any man had ever done before the constitu- 
tion, principles, and operations of the human mind, 
men believed that God had raised up a great philosopher 
in Britain. When Washington came forth, and lead 
his countrymen to victory, to independence, and to 
empire, all America first, and all Europe afterwards, 
believed that God had raised up in this country, a 
great hero and statesman.—It was from the same way 
of reasoning, and from similar evidence that of fact, 
that the people of Judea, when Jesus had raised up 
from the dead a young man whom the people of Nain 
were carrying out to his funeral, said, “A great prophet 
is risen up among us; and that God hath visited his 
people. And this rumour of him went forth through- 
out all Judea, and throughout all the region round 
about.”* The conclusions in all such cases, are what 
all men readily and fully admit; nor do they debate 
or doubt whether the evidence 1s sufficient. It is so 
clear, and so immediately perceived, that it fully and 
readily satishes and convinces the mind in all such 
cases. 

5. Another advantage that attended the evidence of 
miracles was this, of all kinds of evidence it was the 
most impressive and convincing. In mattters which 
are designed to influence the sentiments, and animate 
the conduct of the great body of mankind, it is of 
little consequence to enter into nice debates how a 
syllogism should be made, how a metaphysical argument 
should be arranged, or how a geometrical demonstra- 
tion should be conducted. That only will prove satis- 
fying and convincing to the body of mankind, which 
they can understand; which is adapted to their habits 
and modes of thinking, and is become a matter of 
attention and enquiry. Then will they be most of all 
engaged, when the subject applies to their feelings and 
senses, and makes a strong impression on their hopes 
and fears. That kind of evidence which will have the 
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greatest effect, will be the evidence of their senses; 
what they hear, what they see, and what they feel. 
It is this that brings the matter home to their hearts, 
and has the most powerful and animating effect. 

Laying aside then all speculation upon the subject, 
let us endeavor for a moment to bring the matter to 
your own personal feelings and sentiments. Suppose 
then that you had yourself been one of the company 
that was following the young man in the city of Nam 
to the grave, that you saw Jesus approach, and touch 
the bier, and heard him say, “Young man, I say unto 
thee, Arise:” and immediately the dead man sat up, 
and you heard him “begin to speak.” What effect 
would the scene have upon your feelings and senti- 
ments? Would it not have carried full conviction to 
your reason and to your heart, that he who did this, 
acted with a divine power? The evidence would have 
come with a convincing and with an irresistable force 
upon your mind, and you would have said at once, 
This, was the Son of God,—Or suppose the pretensions 
of Jesus had at that time been called in question in an 
assembly like one of our modern courts of justice, and 
been largely argued before a jury, and they were 
suspicious there was nothing in them. If this jury 
as they were going out of court had passed by the 
grave of Lazarus, joined the company that was as- 
sembled there, informed themselves of the facts, that 
the man was become putrid, and had been dead four 
days; amidst these inquiries, if they heard “Jesus cry 
out with a loud voice, Lazarus come forth, And he 
that was dead came forth, bound hand and foot with 
grave clothes,’" what would have been their verdict? 
Would they not have immediately agreed that his 
pretensions were just, that the objections which had 
been made to him were without any just foundation 
or force, and that matters were as he had represented? 
This evidence of fact in such a case would have been 
so convincing and impressive that the verdict of the 
jury would have been like the declaration of Pilate, 
the roman governor, “I find no fault in this man;”’ 
or rather like the conviction of the centurion, who 
observing every transaction at his crucifixion, made this 
public declaration, “Truly this man was the Son of 
God.”” The evidence in such a case, would have been 
the genuine and unperplexed voice of reason and nature; 
and it would have carried a greater conviction with it, 
than can ever arise from long and labored deductions 
and inferences. 

So far as we are capable of judging, it seems that 
the miracles of our Lord had the same convincing 
and impressive effect at that time, that similar miracles 
would have if they wrought now. They convinced and 
fully satisfied the plain, honest, unprejudiced part of 
the people; who had no other interest or desire, than 
to find out the truth. They did not avail to convince 
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the scribes, pharisees, and the rulers of the Jewish 
nation and church, that it was best for them to admit 
either facts or doctrines that would have forced them 
to give up their offices, their emoluments, their livings, 
or ecclesiastical characters; and to descend down to 
the humble rank and situation of the common people.— 
If we may judge from the natural course of events, of 
human affairs, and from what does actually take place 
among men, we can scarcely avoid concluding that if 
the same kind of miracles should be wrought now, 
the same effect would take place. The plain, the 
common, unprejudiced part of the people, who had no 
other view or wish than to discover what was truth and 
duty, would believe and regard them. But what estab- 
lished, wealthy, powerful church, hierarchy, or govern- 
ment, is there upon the earth, that would give up their 
offices, influence, wealth and establishments, to the 
pretences and declarations of a few ignorant mechanics, 
whether they could, or could not perform a course of 
benevolent miracles? All such societies, or rather the 
heads of them, would undoubtedly endeavor to defend 
themselves, and their lucrative establishments against 
the attempts of all such invaders. Whatever may be 
the case with a few virtuous individuals, all history 
is a proof that ancient, wealthy, and powerful establish- 
ments, either in church or state, if they have grown 
corrupt, never do reform themselves. Whatever public 
change or reformation is introduced into such bodies, 
it is never chosen or voluntary, but something that is 
brought or forced upon them, by some other cause or 
power than their own inclinations and exertions. It 
seems then that the miracles of Christ actually had 
the same effect in that age, that a course of the same 
events would probably have in the present, or in any 
other age of the world. It may be added, 

6. The evidence of miracles is that, which no cor- 
ruption, imitation, or imposture, can either diminish 
or destroy. That the corruption of the best things 
produce the worst, has been so constantly the case, 
that it is become a common maxim or proverb. It 
is equally true and apparent that nothing is capable 
of very great and durable abuse, but something that 
either is, or is supposed to be valuable and excellent. 
No body finds an interest or inclination to corrupt, 
counterfeit, or abuse things of no value or use. It 
must be something that is esteemed valuable and use- 
ful; something that implies wealth, power, reputation, 
or some kind of benefit, profit, or advantage to the 
possessor, that men will endeavor to imitate. And 
the more valuable any thing is, the more certainly we 
may expect that it will be corrupted and abused. 
Hence the greatest corruptions and impostures are 
always to be expected in things which relate to wealth 
and power, government and religion. 

From this source have arisen a prodigious number 
of pretended miracles, impostures, and prodigies, in 
all ages, and among all nations of the world. The 
religious annals of most nations are full of apparitions, 
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prodigies, uncommon appearances, and miracles; and 
they abound the most in the most ignorant and dark 
ages. Alexander Pontanus practiced in this trade at 
Paphlagonia, and was detected and exposed by Lucian. 
Apollomous Thyanxus labored in the same business 
in the reign of Nero. More lately the business was 
carried on in France, at the tomb of Abbe Paris, the 
famous Jansenist. A person of real reputation has 
handed down the relation in a voluminous work, and 
endeavored to support it by various testimonies: the 
whole object of which, was to prove that a certain 
passage was to be found in a theological treatise. 

In what light are we to view such pretended miracles? 
The effect has fully and clearly ascertained the matter. 
They produced only a temporary and transient agita- 
tion in the minds of men. As soon as the novelty and 
inflamation subsided, the whole business ended. The 
pretended miracles were not suited in their nature, 
number, duration, design, extent, or utility, to have 
any general or permanent effect on mankind. Having 
entirely failed of producing any good, or durable effect, 
by the consent of the friends and enemies of Christian- 
ity, they are universally allowed to have been of a 
spurious, deceptive, fictitious nature or kind. 

Is it not to be suspected from the number and com- 
monness of these fictitious miracles, that the pretensions 
of all of them are alike? As many pretended miracles 
are known to have been founded in delusion and im- 
posture, is it not to be presumed that this in fact has 
been the case with all of them ?—The conclusion, from 
probability, must clearly be the other way. The al- 
chymists could not have formed a thousand dreams 
and delusions about the subject, if there had not been 
some valuable truths and principles in chymistry. If 
there was nothing valuable and useful in the science 
of a physician, there never could have been thousands 
of empires, cheats, and quacks, in the profession. So 
many false and foolish projects, pretences, and discover- 
ies, could not have been advanced, if there was no 
truth, utility, and certainty, in the principles of natural 
or moral philosophy. Superstition and enthusiasm 
could not have abounded, if there had not been any 
true and useful religion. Nor is it in any degree 
probable that any of mankind would have pretended 
to work miracles, if there had not in fact been some- 
thing of this nature which was real, from which they 
first took the idea, and which they meant to counter- 
feit and imitate. 

In this view of the subject, the abuse of a thing is 
a strong presumption of its reality. If some of man- 
kind in all ages and nations have had their relations 
of miracles and prodigies, it fully shows what has been 
the general sentiment and opinion upon this subject. 
They undoubtedly believed that real miracles had been 
wrought, for men never join to corrupt or counterfeit 
that which is of no reputed value, reality, or utility — 
It is worthy of remark that imposture, counterfeit, and 
corruption in this subject, has operated and ended in 
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the same manner that similar practices have done in 
all other subjects: all that they have effected has been 
something local, transient, and perishing. No useful, 
durable, or benevolent effect, has ever been produced 
in the one case, or in the other. In their nature then, 
in their operations, and effects, all these pretended mir- 
acles have appeared to be nothing more than the plans, 
schemes, inventions, and contrivances of weak and 
wicked men; and none of them have ever been marked 
with that wisdom, design, and benevolence, that are 
every where annexed to the works of God. 

No imposture then or corruption can destroy or 
diminish the evidence of those miracles, by which the 
christian religion was introduced or established. For 
what can such corruptions, impostures, and pretended 
miracles ever amount to? They neither have, nor ever 
can produce any permanent, useful, or moral effects. 
The utmost they can ever effect will be to agitate the 
minds of men for a time, to inflame their passions, be- 
wilder their understandings, and raise groundless ex- 
pectations. In a little time truth and fact will appear, 
and the amazement will subside. Reason will regain 
her rights, and delusion and folly will end in disappoint- 
ment and shame.—The reverse will be the case with 
those miraculous works, which are of a celestial origin. 
Here the work will be like the author, perfect, benevo- 
lent, durable, and effectual. The more it is examined, 
abused, corrupted, or counterfeited, the more clear, 
certain, permanent, and universal, will be the conviction 
of its evidence, and of its excellency. 

Such is the evidence that miracles afford of the 
divine authority, and power of the author of the chris- 
tian religion. It has much to hope and expect for a 
critical examination, free enquiry, and the most vigor- 
ous investigation; and all that it has to fear is from 
neglect, inattention, vice, partial examination, or rash 
decisions without any serious inquiries at all. If it 
is founded in delusion, iniquity, folly, or imposture, 
let it meet with the fate of other errors, and be dis- 
carded. But if it is founded in facts, in reason, in 
truth, and in substantial and permanent evidence, let 
it be seriously embraced and regarded. 

Like every thing else, the doctrine of miracles has 
been doubted and opposed; and among those who have 
appeared in opposition to it, there have been men of 
great and distinguished abilities. It is observable that 
the great difficulty and objection with such men, 
against the credibility of miracles, has always been 
founded on the various and contracted light in which 
miracles have been represented or viewed.—Miuiracles 
have been supposed to imply that the Creator and Gover- 
nor of the world, in order to effect one part of his 
purpose and design, was obliged to counteract another : 
that to effect his moral purposes, he was compelled to 
reverse and change the natural productions of his own 
hands: and that every thing that was produced by 
miracles, was in fact brought about by destroying or 
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altering what he had actually and previously done and 
established, in the fixed course and system of nature. 

While the subject is viewed in this light, it is im- 
possible for the human mind to contemplate it with 
pleasure, or reason upon it with satisfaction: for it 
never can be supposed that in order to build up one 
part of his plan, it is necessary for the Deity to pull 
down another ; or that like men, he should be alternately 
building up, and pulling down his works and plans. 
Every thing of this nature is inconsistent with every 
idea that we can form, and with every observation that 
we can make, on the order, design, and operation of 
the works of infinite wisdom and power. 

The views we have been taking of the subject do 
not imply or admit of any such construction, or ex- 
planation. It was by the miraculous power and work 
of God that the laws, course, and system of nature was 
first formed and produced: and if the system goes on 
regularly, steadily, and uniformly, it is because it was 
made, adjusted, and regulated at first, by the perfectly 
wise and omnipotent councils and decrees of the su- 
preme Creator.—It was the same with regard to the 
moral system of nature. That part of it which is gener- 
ally meant to be expressed by the word Revelation, was 
introduced and made known in some measure to the 
first man; more fully to succeeding times by Moses 
and the prophets, through a long series of ages, and 
at last compleated and established by Jesus Christ and 
his apostles. 

The miracles which Jesus wrought all tended to 
one point, to exhibit a clear and compleat proof of 
his divine mission, authority, and power. In them- 
selves, these miracles were all of them acts and instances 
of benevolence and goodness to particular persons. Not 
one of them destroyed the course, or injured the system 
of nature. To heal the sick, to give sight to the blind, 
to raise the dead to life, what are such events in a few 
particular cases? Do they in their nature, or in their 
operation, destroy or pervert the system of nature, or 
prevent it from going on in conformity to its original 
establishment? If the same kind of miracles shall be 
performed now, they would not have any such effect. 
They would clearly and certainly imply and denote 
additional or superiour powers to those of nature. But 
they would no more destroy or injure the system of 
nature, than it does to increase the natural power of 
vegetation, by culture, or to add to the powers of 
vision by a lens or mirror, or to reanimate a drowned 
person by medical application. It was not the perver- 
sion or destruction of the system of nature, but the 
bestowment of additional or superiour powers, that was 
effected by the miraculous power of our Lord.—Nor is 
there any reason to suppose that man by his natural 
constitution is incapable of receiving such additional 
powers. It is not in any degree probable that his nature 
or his constitution would be changed, if the Creator 
should now, in particular cases and instances, assign 
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to man such additional or superiour powers as were 
given to the prophets and apostles. 

It was the Deity then, it was God himself that 
exerted a miraculous power to form, and to bring into 
being and operation, the natural and the moral system. 
This course and system of nature has never been de- 
stroyed or set aside, but was itself produced by the 
miraculous works of God. Nor was it in any degree 
impaired by the miraculous power and benevolence of 
Jesus Christ. It subsisted, without receiving the least 
injury, in his day. It subsists now: and so long as 
it shall subsist it will remain a certain and decisive 
proof, that the power which sometimes produceth mi- 
raculous, and at other times causes natural events, is 
in fact and reality the power of the same almighty in- 
visible God.—Here all is harmony, design, connection, 
and order. Miracles introduce the natural and moral 
systems of the world, and the natural and moral sys- 
tems of the world, remain, go on, and operate, because 
they were forced and adjusted at first by the miraculous 
agency and power of the King eternal, immortal, and 
invisible. 

Whether then we view the natural or the moral 
world, the exertions of a miraculous power seem to 
have been too well attested, to be called in question 
with respect to evidence. Their necessity and use seem 
to be too obvious and essential, to be denied or ex- 
cluded from the plan and system of the universe; And 
their effect and operation has been in concurrance with 
the course and system of nature, uniform and regular, 
powerful and permanent. 

From this view of the subject will it not follow 
that instead of the supposed opposition, there is a 
necessary and permanent connection between the mi- 
raculous power and agency of God, and the production 
and preservation of the established system, course, and 
laws of nature? The system of nature is the work 
that God has made. It contains precisely all those 
powers and principles, which he has given it; and 
will retain or lose them, just as he intended, and made 
provision for. The laws of nature are the rules which 
the Deity has prescribed to himself in his own opera- 
tions; but are neither agents or causes of any events 
whatever. They neither restrain the power of their 
author, or imply that all his agency is limited to, 
confined, or bounded by them. Nor do they suppose 
or contain any evidence that the Deity never operates 
in any other way. 

How is this system, course, and laws of nature, 
supported and preserved? Is this done by the continual 
agency and superintendency of God? Or was the sys- 
tem of nature endowed at first, with such powers as 
were sufficient to preserve its existence and operations 
in all future ages, without any further interposition or 
exertions of the Creator ?—Not being able to find any 
phenomena which will afford a compleat decision of 
such questions, we can only avail ourselves of such 
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remarks and observations, as seem most applicable to 
the subject. 

It does not seem probable that the author of nature 
from the moment in which he created the world, has 
remained an indifferent, unconcerned, inactive spec- 
tator, of the works which he has made. If the Deity 
is every where present, we can scarcely reconcile this 
idea of his perfections with any other opinion than that 
of a constant agency and superintending providence: 
That he is ever the omniscient and omnipresent gover- 
nor and preserver of all the worlds and works which 
he has made. 

There cannot be any existence, independence, or 
immortality in any of the powers or causes of nature, 
but such as must have been originally produced by the 
power and the will of God. And whatever powers and 
principles he had imparted to the system of nature, it 
should seem that they must be as much dependent 
upon the power and will of God now, as they were at 
first. For it cannot be conceived that any continuance 
or duration of dependent beings, causes, or powers, can 
ever render them independent of the power and cause, 
by which they were first produced. And if the Deity 
operates by natural causes and laws, it is not those 
causes and laws but the agency of the Deity that pro- 
duceth the effect. 

This seems to be in some measure apparent in the 
general principle and law that pervades and regulates 
all the bodies which belong to the solar system. They 
are all kept in their places, their orbits are determined, 
and their motions are regulated by one principle or 
law, that of gravity. What is this principle of gravity? 
Is it to be esteemed as one of the natural and esssential 
properties of Matter? The greatest philosophers have 
not viewed it in this light. If you take away extention 
and solidity from matter, you take away the body it- 
self. But this would not be the effect if attraction or 
any of the active powers of matter should be destroyed. 
Despairing of any satisfactory theory, or natural cause, 
Dr. Halley, Clark, Gravesend, and others of the most 
celebrated philosophers, chose to have recourse to the 
immediate agency of God, as that which could alone 
explain the cause. They describe it as an original and 
general law impressed by the Almighty on all matter, 
and preserved therein by some efficient power penetrat- 
ing the very solid and intimate substance thereof. It 
should therefore, says Dr. Clark, be no more enquired 
why bodies gravitate, than how they came at first to 
be put in motion. 

The doctrine which these celebrated philosophers 
have taught respecting the agency of God in the natural 
world, is altogether the same as that which is held 
out by all the sacred writers. Instead of viewing the 
Almighty as unconcerned and inactive in the affairs of 
the world, they represent him as the creator by whom 
the whole frame of nature was produced, as the pre- 
server by whom all things consist, and as the agent 
who worketh all things after the counsel of his own 
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will. Such representations of the divine agency and 
operation run through all the books of the old testa- 
ment, and of the new; and are evidently taught as 
the acknowledged doctrine in all the periods of ancient 
time. And it not only agrees with the common senti- 
ments and feelings of men, but it makes a part of the 
language of every age, country, and nation. 

From such considerations I am lead to believe that 
the whole system and course of nature, was not only 
originally produced, but is still preserved by the con- 
tinued agency and power of God; and that no created 
being does contain within itself powers or principles, 
which give it a perpetual duration, or a natural im- 
mortality. 

But whether this is the case or not, still the con- 
clusion will be, that the preservation of the system of 
nature is derived from the same power as its first 
creation. The agent and the power that first brought 
it into being, is that which made provision, in some 
form or other, for its preservation and support; and 
however that preservation be effected, it was primarily 
from the creating, productive, and adjusting power of 
the Creator. It is not therefore barely the creation, 
but the preservation of the system and laws of nature, 
are a decisive and permanent proof of the miraculous 
power and agency of God. 

There is therefore a necessary and permanent connec- 
tion between the miraculous power and agency of God, 
and that natural government which he exercises over 
the world, in the way of natural causes and laws. 
Instead of being in opposition to, they do mutally in- 
volve and imply each other. It was because the Al- 
mighty exercised a miraculous power and agency, that 
the system and laws of nature arose: and that the 
system and laws of nature arose, operate, and are pre- 
served, is a standing and permanent proof that he 
exercises a power in its own nature antecedent and 
superiour to them. Instead then of being contrary to, 
or destructive of each other, miracles are the foundation 
of the system of nature; and the system and laws of 
nature, so long as they shall subsist, will necessarily 
and unavoidably remain compleat and decisive evidence 
of the miraculous power and works of God. Nothing 
therefore can be more unphilosophical or absurd than 
to make the one, an objection against the reality and 
credibility of the other; and the very objections that 
have been made on this ground, do in fact tend to 
confirm the doctrine they were meant to oppose. 


Lecture VIII 


THE MISSION AND RELIGION OF CHRIST 
DERIVED FROM THE COUNCILS AND 
AGENCY OF GOD 


History is the relation of the events or facts, which 
have actually taken place in the world: By labouring 
to collect, record, and hand these down to posterity, 
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many wise and good men have done much good to the 
world. Prophecy, in its proper nature and meaning, 
is a history of events and transactions which are yet 
to come. Is it possible that any such thing should 
ever take place among men? And would any man of 
judgment, ever undertake to write such a history? On 
what principles should he proceed; and where should 
he find the materials for such a work? All mankind 
will agree that there are not any principles of knowl- 
edge yet discovered among men, or any documents to 
be found, from which such an history could be com- 
posed. And should any man attempt it in our days, 
the whole would pass for a collection of conjectures, 
guesses, and fanciful predictions, which no wise man 
would either believe, or be at the trouble of examining 
or contradicting. 

And yet it is certain, that the Jewish and Christian 
religions do both of them assert such principles, and 
claim to be believed on this very ground: And on the 
other hand, the opposers of these systems assert with 
one accord, that such pretentions and claims are them- 
selves strong presumptions and arguments, that the 
whole business is founded in enthusiasm and folly. 

It will be a curious and a useful subject to examine 
this matter upon the principles of reason and philos- 
ophy; and candidly inquire what is, and what is not 
true, in such pretensions and claims. The belief, or 
the religious principles of any set of men, ought not 
to be admitted as evidence, or placed in the room of 
proof and reason. And it is certainly as fit and proper 
to examine the nature, foundation, and proof of this 
subject, as of any other; and with the same freedom 
of inquiry, strictness and impartiality of examination. 
Any doctrine that is itself true, will bear the most 
critical and philosophical examination, to which it can 
be subjected. 

To reduce it to such an examination it is proposed 
to inquire into the ground and foundation of Proph- 
ecy ;—what the ancient prophecies were respecting the 
Messiah ;—whether they actually were, or were not 
fulfilled in Christ ;— and what proof or evidence these 
prophecies, or their fulfillment, can afford in favor of 
the divine mission and religion of Jesus Christ. 

I. With regard to the ground and foundation of 
Prophecy ; it will be necessary to state what those things 
or objects are, to which it can be applied. These, it 
is evident from the nature of the subject itself, never 
can be any other than the works of God; their origin, 
causes, laws, operations, effects or productions. 

The material and the moral world must have been 
the production of a wise and power Creator; and they 
are both strongly marked with the appearances of in- 
tention, design, plan, and system. To both of them 
are evidently assigned such causes and laws as tend 
to their establishment, support, and preservation. In 
the production and establishment of any such system, 
according to all our ideas of apprehension and reason- 
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ing, two methods of operation must have been employed ; 
the one miraculous, and the other natural. 

To create, to bring into existence any thing what- 
ever, to assign to it the causes and laws by which it 
was to operate, is in its own nature an act of omnip- 
otent miraculous power; it is in itself an act and 
exertion of power, both in the order of nature and in 
the order of time, prior, or antecedent to any system 
of nature. Creating and miraculous power is therefore 
necessarily supposed as productive of, and of conse- 
quence as antecedent to any system of beings or bodies, 
causes or laws, whether physical or moral. It was 
omnipotent and miraculous power alone that could bring 
any such thing into existence; and it was in consequence 
of the exertion of such power, that the world, and the 
things which are therein were made. 

When a system of nature was thus introduced by 
the creating power of God, when the causes were 
established which were to give it operation and the 
laws assigned according to which all should act and 
work, the operation in the system would then be nat- 
ural; that is consequent upon, and conformable to the 
principles and rules, which the Creator had established 
for the preservation, support, and regulation of the work 
that he had made. Both these kinds of operation, that 
which was miraculous, and that which is natural, seem 
to be unavoidably supposed in any system, or in any 
species of beings, which the Creator has brought into 
existence. 

But in whatever way events are produced, the effect 
cannot but be known to God. The existence of all 
creatures, was derived from his designs and power ; and 
what ever powers or capacities any creatures may have, 
they are such as were given them by God. Whether 
they act necessarily, or whether they act freely, he that 
formed the powers of nature cannot but know what 
events those powers are capable of producing. Future 
events then are certainly foreknown and foreseen by 
God. The operation and the consequence of all the 
powers, causes, and laws, which he has established, are 
what the Creator must fully comprehend.* 

It is on this system of miraculous or natural power 
and operation, that the whole doctrine of prophecy is 
founded; for that which is to come to pass is foreseen 
by the Deity. Whatever is foreseen and foreknown 
may be predicted; but the knowledge necessary to do 
this, would in many cases, amount to a knowledge 
which in its extent and comprehension, embraced the 
whole system of nature and providence; both the causes 
and the powers that God either meant to impart, or 
had actually given to all creatures, with the conse- 
quences and effects of all their powers and actions. 
If the Deity has this knowledge, he is able to predict 
all future events; and it because men have not any 
such knowledge, that they are not able to foresee or 
to predict what is yet to come to pass. 


a Note N. 
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The foundation then on which prophecy is built, is 
strictly rational and philosophical. But when we come 
to the explanation of any particular cases, facts, or 
instances of prophecy, our views of the subject are 
altered. The question then is not whether the theory 
be accurate and just, but whether the facts are well 
ascertained; not what is possible to the Deity, but 
what he has in fact done. The most important ques- 
tions then in this subject, is whether there ever have 
in fact been any such things as prophecies? Whether 
the Deity has actually ever been concerned in any 
such predictions? Or whether the whole scheme has 
not been a scene of human fancy, conjecture, and 
imagination ? 

I do not know of any better method of examining 
this subject, than to proceed in the same manner as 
we do, in physical and astronomical investigations. In 
those sciences the first thing to be done is to collect 
the experiments and observations; accurately to ex- 
amine what kind of facts they announce, what credit 
is to be given to the observers, and how far we may 
rely on the accounts they give us of their observations. 
When these data are well ascertained, the next thing 
to be done, is to apply the principles of reason and 
science to the observations, which are admitted; and 
examine critically and impartially, what consequences 
and results will arise from a well attested course of 
experiment and observation. 

In this manner let us attempt to examine the doctrine 
of prophecy as to facts; and reject without hesitation, 
every thing that appears to be false and foolish; and 
admit without prejudice, every thing that is supported 
by substantial and accurate observation. And to bring 
the subject to a minute and circumstantial view, let 
us reduce the inquiry to that point which most of all 
affects the reality and truth of the christian religion. 
The prophecies that relate to the birth, life, and char- 
acter of Jesus Christ. If there is no truth or reality 
in these, it cannot be of much consequence and impor- 
tance what the christians may pretend about the rest. 
But if these are clearly stated, well established, and 
have been fulfilled, it will go far towards establishing 
the claims and doctrines of the christians with regard 
to the divine character, power, and mission of Jesus 
Christ. 

That Christ himself viewed the subject in this light, 
is evident from his own declarations. He had repeat- 
edly, and on a variety of occasions, declared during the 
time of his life, that all the prophecies which Moses 
and the prophets had made respecting the Messiah, 
must be fulfilled in him. After his resurrection the 
sacred writers say that he appeared to several of his 
disciples, and repeated to the eleven apostles, the dec- 
laration which he had made before, “He said unto 
them, These are the words which I spake unto you, 
while I was yet with you, that all things must be ful- 
filled which were written in the law of Moses, and 
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in the prophets, and in the psalms concerning me.” 
It is then by the prophecies relating to the Messiah, 
that we may fairly judge what to conclude respecting 
the truth of the whole prophetic system. 

II. The next part of the subject then relates to these 
facts, What were the ancient prophecies relating to the 
Messiah? To ascertain these, a course of reasoning 
and argument would be of no avail: We must repair 
to the ancient records and accounts, and examine what 
the writers relate and have wrote upon this subject. 

The most ancient of all the writers whose works 
have been preserved, is Moses. This man lived 650 
years before Homer, the most ancient of all the pagan 
authors. In the beginning of the book of Moses, the 
writer introduceth the grand subject, and carries back 
his relation to the days of the first man; and to the 
time, when crime, guilt, and moral evil, were first in- 
troduced by man. And on that occasion, he first of 
all announces the interposition, birth, and business of 
the Messiah; that a great personage should come; that 
in a peculiar sense, he should be the son of a woman; 
that he should be a sufferer, but that he should bring 
destruction on the evil and seducing spirit. A similar, 
but a more particular account was given of his birth, 
by another prophet several ages after; that he should 
in a particular and very appropriate manner, be the 
son of a virgin.—Two thousand years after the first 
prediction of his interposition and birth, his parentage 
and descent were particularly announced. It was fore- 
told to Abraham, that this mighty personage should 
be of the posterity of Isaac, and a blessing to all 
nations ;4 and afterwards by other prophets, it was pre- 
dicted that he should be of the tribe of Judah, and the 
family of David.—The time was also pointed out, in 
which he should appear; and it was computed not by 
days and years, of which those ages had not very ac- 
curate conceptions, but by events which could not fail 
to engage the attention of the whole Jewish nation. 
The Messiah was to come before the sceptre and gov- 
ernment were departed from the tribe of Judah*—The 
place was also described and named, in which the 
Messiah was to be born. His birth was to be at 
Bethlehem, a small and inconsiderable city; not dis- 
tinguished by wealth, population, commerce, or literary 
fame; but it was to be distinguished in future times by 
giving birth to the most illustrious of all characters, 
the most exalted of all the rulers of Israel.2—The end 
and design for which he should come, was as particu- 
larly denoted and described. His business was to be 
to introduce a new and better moral dispensation; to 
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open the way to grace, pardon, remission, moral im- 
provement and salvation: And the blessings thus in- 
troduced were designed for, and were to be offered 
to all nations of men. In what manner he would 
conduct in bringing about this important end and de- 
sign, was also stated and declared. It was mentioned 
in particular that he should preach good tydings to 
the poor, and perform many miracles for the alleviation 
of human miseries and calamities; and especially that 
he should give sight to the blind, speech to the dumb, 
hearing to the deaf, and the perfect use of their limbs 
to those that were lame.'—The reception that he should 
meet with from the people, and the injuries and abuses 
that would be done to him, by his own nation and 
countrymen, were also described and predicted. That 
he should be rejected and despised of them, persecuted, 
set at nought, and pursued unto death, were articles 
pointed out in the plainest language and predictions.ji— 
An event of a singular and very extraordinary nature 
was also announced; and one that was never mentioned, 
or thought of before, in all the schemes, affairs, or 
transactions of this world: The death of the author 
and founder of the religion that was to be introduced, 
was declared to be an event necessary to its success, 
and a circumstance involved and included in the orig- 
inal plan, nature, rise, proof, and progress of the 
religion itself. Thus contrary to all the maxims and 
expectations of this world, the efficacy, the success, and 
the prevalency of the religion of Christ, essentially and 
fundamentally depended on the crucifixion and death 
of its amiable and powerful author and founder.*¥ All 
the circumstances of his sufferings and death were also 
minutely described and foretold. It was distinctly 
predicted that he should be betrayed and sold for 
thirty pieces of silver, and that a potters field should 
be purchased with the money; That he should be 
scourged, buffeted, and spit upon; that he should be 
meek, and silent before his accusers; that his hands 
and feet should be pierced, but that not one of his 
bones should be broken, that gall and vinegar should 
be offered him to drink; that lots should be cast for 
his garments; that he should die with the wicked, and 
be laid in the sepulchre of a rich man.'—What was 
more remarkable, and to all human view and experience 
improbable and impossible, it was particularly declared 
and predicted that he should be raised from the dead 
without seeing corruption. The time was also stated 
when this capital event should take place; it was to 
be on the third day that he was to burst asunder the 
bands of death, and come triumphant from the grave 
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and from the tomb."—The destruction that should come 
on the Jewish temple, metropolis and nation, were also 
accurately stated, distinctly explained, and predicted 
in the plainest and clearest language; and in a great 
variety of circumstances and particulars*"—And finally, 
the issue and event of all this system of wonders and 
mysteries was also explicitly defined and predicted: 
That the opposition to the Messiah, though it should 
avail to take away his life, should not prevail to pre- 
vent his success and triumph: That all events should 
operate to establish the moral government and king- 
dom that he intended to set up; that this kingdom and 
government should be fixed, permanent, and increas- 
ing: And that the whole should terminate in a kingdom 
that could not be shaken, and in a government, of the 
duration and increase of which, there should be no end.° 

Such were the ancient predictions which were made 
respecting the Messiah; and they were written in the 
law of Moses, in the prophets, and in the psalms, long 
before the appearance of Jesus Christ. In those books 
they are to be found now, as they were made and re- 
corded at first. And by whomsoever they were dictated, 
whether it was by the spirit of truth, or by the spirit 
of folly; whether they are the result of prescience or 
of conjecture, it is at least certain that the predictions 
did embrace events of great importance; and do resolve 
themselves into a regular historical account, and moral 
system: And that they were clearly, distinctly, parti- 
cularly, and very minutely made, and recorded. 

III. The next inquiry is, What was the event? Were 
these ancient predictions and prophecies actually ful- 
filled in Jesus Christ, or were they not? 

With regard to his birth the evangelists have given 
a particular account that he was born of a woman, and 
descended from a virgin, in a way and manner in which 
no other man ever was; by the extraordinary and mi- 
raculous power of God.’ His descent was also from 
the tribe of Judah, and from the house of David.t—At 
the time when he lived the government was not departed 
from the tribe of Judah; but it was then departing, and 
in a few years it was gone forever, and has never 
returned to that, or any other of the tribes.—AII events 
concurred to render Bethlehem the place of the nativ- 
ity of our Lord. The decree of Augustus Cesar that 
all the world should be taxed, and every one in his 
own city, forced the parents of Christ to repair to 
Bethlehem, at the time when the laws of nature re- 
specting Mary must be fulfilled; and in that city was 
the Messiah born. The decree of Herod to destroy 
the children of that city, and the conduct of the eastern 
philosophers in their visit to Mary and the young child, 
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made the event fully known to all that part of the 
country.” —The end and design for which he came, he 
announced to be the moral benefit, blessing, and advan- 
tage of mankind. He neither sought nor would accept 
of temporal wealth, civil honors, or political powers and 
distinctions. But uniformly declared his business and 
mission was to seek and to save that which was lost 
by vice, crime, and guilt.—In conducting this business 
he adapted his whole conduct to moral purposes and 
effects; wrought many surprizing and benevolent mir- 
acles, including and exceeding all that the prophets had 
mentioned. He stilled the sea, he calmed the winds, 
the blind were made to see, the lame were enabled 
to walk, the lepers were cleansed, the deaf were caused 
to hear, the sick were cured, the dead were raised, 
and to the poor the gospel was preached.t—His own 
countrymen the Jews proved his most severe and bitter 
enemies, and followed him with groundless accusations, 
and the most unrelenting malice. When he was silent, 
they blamed him for sullenness; when he spoke, they 
accused him of blasphemy. His most benevolent mir- 
acles they ascribed to evil spirits, and endeavoured to 
represent him as an enemy to (Caesar), and to God. 
Nor was their malice or revenge allowed to sleep, till 
by their clamors they had compelled Pilate to condemn 
him, after having three times declared that he found 
no fault in him."—At his death all the circumstances 
and events took place, which the prophets had men- 
tioned. He was sold for thirty pieces of silver, and 
the wretches that were active in this horrid scene of 
treachery meant to quiet their consciences by buying 
a potters field with the money. Betrayed by one 
disciple, denyed by another, he was lead away to an 
unrighteous tribunal; he was scourged, he was buf- 
feted, and he was spit upon; he was declared to be 
innocent, and he was condemned to die. Amidst these 
scenes he was calm and silent before his false accusers, 
and his unrighteous judge. When he came to the 
place of execution his hands and his feet were pierced 
with the nails that fastned him to the cross, but not 
one of his bones was broken. They gave him vinegar 
and gall to drink, they cast lots for his garments, he 
died in company with the wicked malefactors, but his 
grave was in the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea, a 
rich and a good man.’—He had repeatedly declared 
himself that on the third day, he should rise again: 
In the care his enemies took to prevent such a report, 
in the guard that was appointed by the roman governor 
to watch at his sepulchre, in the absence of the body, 
and in the testimony of able and honest witnesses, the 
evidence became compleat that on the third day the 
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Lord was risen indeed.Y—Read the accounts of Jo- 
sephus, of the roman historians, and you will find in 
the proceedings of Titus and his army a true, a partic- 
ular, and a dreadful account of the fulfilment of all 
the predictions relating to the destruction of the temple, 
of the city of Jerusalem, and of the whole government 
civil and ecclesiastical of the Jewish nation.* After the 
conquest, “Titus,” says the historian, “commanded his 
soldiers to dig up the foundations both of the city and 
the temple,’ dispersed, scattered, or carried away 
captive the whole nation. This dreadful event took 
place within forty years after the death of Christ; and 
some of the men of that generation not only heard the 
Saviour’s prediction, but saw and felt the fulfilment; 
and drank themselves of the dregs of the cup of trem- 
bling. The consequences and effects of which, remain 
on the descendents of that nation until now; and are 
an additional and confirming evidence of the truth 
and divinity of the ancient predictions. These pre- 
dictions then are in fact, deriving new proof and evi- 
dence from that day until the present period of time; 
And they will in fact be gathering new strength, and 
carrying further conviction, while the dispersion of 
that unhappy nation shall remain—-And what has been 
the effect with regard to the establishment, the duration, 
and the prevalency of the Messiah’s kingdom? Pre- 
cisely that which was foretold. Neither the power of 
the roman empire, the strength or antiquity of the 
pagan system, the pomp or wealth of the Jewish church, 
could prevent the establishment of the Messiah’s king- 
dom at first: And neither reason nor ridicule, wit nor 
folly, nor all the powers of corruption, vice, and wicked- 
ness, have been able to overturn or destroy it. It has 
gathered strength from reason, from experience, from 
opposition, from persecution, and from all the attempts 
of its opposers and enemies. And while the actors 
and events of that day in which it was introduced, are 
passed away, and nearly lost in oblivion, the religion 
and kingdom of the Son of God have been gathering 
strength, extent, and increasing numbers, from that 
day until our times. 

In these events and facts it is impossible not to see 
a very exact and circumstantial fulfilment of the ancient 
predictions respecting the Messiah. The concluding 
inquiry, and decisive question will of course arise. 

IV. What proof or evidence will these prophecies 
and their fulfilment afford, in favor of the divine mission, 
character, and religion of Jesus Christ? 

Admitting the ancient prophecies to have been fairly 
stated, and the fulfilment of them to have been justly 
represented, the subject is reduced to the same state 
as other branches of science are, when we have made 
a proper collection of ancient experiments and observa- 
tions. What is to be learnt from them? Can they 
be reduced to any system, or are they separate and un- 
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connected facts, which afford but little useful knowl- 
edge and information? Our next business then is 
to inquire, what was the object, the nature, and the 
origin of these ancient prophecies; and what informa- 
tion we can gather, from the facts which have been 
stated? 

1. With regard to the object, it may be remarked that 
these ancient prophecies and predictions compared with 
their fulfilment, are evidently parts of a moral history 
and system. In the system of nature every thing is 
connected, every thing is relative, nothing stands alone. 
When we view the detached parts and articles we 
cannot discern any harmony, any proportion, or any 
regularity in any part. It is not until we have collected 
a large number of observations, and have carefully ex- 
amined the several facts and parts, that we can discover 
the appearance and the reality of systematic design, 
connection, and adjustment, in the whole, and in every 
part. 

It is the same in matters of morality and religion. 
While we attend only to particular parts we are lost 
in disputes, in confusion, and darkness. Take any one 
of the prophecies respecting the Messiah, view it as 
unconnected with any thing preceeding or consequent, 
and you will not discern either its full meaning, im- 
portance, or consequence in moral matters. But view 
and compare the whole together, and you will find that 
they open to you a regular moral history, and a grand 
important moral system; commencing with the intro- 
duction of sin and misery, and not terminated but in 
a state of future rewards and punishments. In this 
view the prophets represent the Messiah as having in 
design one moral purpose, the moral improvement of 
men in knowledge and virtue; their moral deliverance 
from sin, guilt, and corruption, and their moral salva- 
tion in a future and durable state. It is not represented 
as any part of his design to set up a civil or temporal 
kingdom or establishment; to make one nation victori- 
ous over another, or to elevate one part of mankind 
by the depression of another; But to establish a king- 
dom or empire of truth, righteousness, and peace, 
equally favourable to the moral duties, obligations, and 
interests of all men. 

This business can alone be carried on by mediation ; 
by means, by the instrumentality, agency, and mutual 
operation of many agents. It is by mediation that every 
thing is carried on, and brought about in the natural, 
in the civil, and in the political world. It cannot be 
otherwise in the things and concerns of morality and 
religion. And it is under this character and office of 
a mediator, that all the prophets and sacred writers 
speak of Jesus Christ. To qualify the Messiah for 
this office and work, the prophets represent his birth 
as being of such a nature as should denote an human and 
a divine agency, power, and character: That in his life, 
he should be the teacher of the most necessary and 
important truths; and an example and pattern of com- 
pleat virtue, for all men to follow after: That in his 
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death, expiation should be made for sin; and in his 
resurrection, a compleat display should be made of 
his divine mission, power, and authority; and that he 
was qualified to raise and judge the dead. And every 
circumstance of his birth and life, the time, the place, 
and the manner in which he was to be born, the life 
that he was to live, the miracles he was to perform, the 
sufferings he was to pass through, the prophecies that 
he made himself, and their fulfilment, were all of them 
so many additional proofs and connecting circumstances 
in the moral plan and purpose that he was to execute. 

The predictions then of the prophets were not de- 
tached and unconnected circumstances in the life and 
character of Christ. They are all connected and related, 
and are the constituent parts of a moral history and 
system; and in their mutual connection and relation 
they describe that particular moral work and plan, 
which involves in it the moral duty, happiness, and 
salvation of rational but sinful men. 

It is not at all probable that the prophets did them- 
selves comprehend either the full extent, the importance, 
or the connection, of the particular events which they 
foretold. But while they were relating these partic- 
ulars, they were in fact describing the several parts of 
a moral constitution and government, which the Deity 
had himself established; which commenced with the 
first transgression of man, which is necessary for the 
relief of all other sinful men, and which cannot ter- 
minate till the time shall come when all men shall 
receive their just and final reward. The things then 
of which the prophets spoke, were not merely uncon- 
nected, detached, and local circumstances; but they were 
essential, constituent, and connecting parts of that moral 
plan and government of God, which has as certain and 
as durable existence as the physical system of the uni- 
verse. 

Whatever be the system which the Deity produceth 
and puts in motion, it does in its own nature imply 
and suppose both a miraculous and a natural power and 
agency. The material world must first have been 
created and brought into being, by the miraculous 
power and agency of God; and when it was established 
and put in operation, the preservation and government 
of it, was then in conformity to the natural powers, 
causes, and laws, which the Creator had assigned to 
it at its first production. It must have been the same 
with regard to any moral system whatsoever: The mi- 
raculous power of God must first create and produce; 
and when such causes and laws were assigned to it, as 
the Creator saw to be necessary and fit, the govern- 
ment and operation of it would then become natural; 
or according to the nature, which the Deity had assigned 
to it—It is in this complex manner that the prophets 
describe the introduction and establishment of the moral 
system by Jesus Christ. His incarnation, his birth, 
his miracles, and his ressurection from the dead, were 
events, which in their own nature could not be derived 
from any other, than a miraculous power and agency. 
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The common actions of his life, what he did as a teacher, 
and example, his sufferings, crucifixion, death, and 
burial, denote events which generally come to pass in 
consequence of the established laws of nature-——When 
the ancient prophets therefore spoke of the former kind 
of events, they described something which could not 
have been produced but by the miraculous power of 
God: When they spoke of the latter kind of events, 
they announced facts which are generally produced ac- 
cording to natural laws and causes. The prophets did 
therefore predict both those kinds of power, agency, and 
events, which do in fact belong to all the works of God; 
and to any kind of system, whether it be physical or 
moral. 

Such was the object of the prophetic predictions. 
Their particular prophecies, were not barely of local, 
transient, or unconnected events; but of events, which 
do in reality resolve themselves, into a connected and 
durable moral history and system; beginning with the 
first introduction of sin and guilt by man, and not 
terminating till the final and perpetual state of all man- 
kind shall be decided: And in describing these things, 
the power, agency, and events which they foretold, 
were in fact such as do belong to, and are involved, and 
supposed, in the production and nature of such a moral 
plan and system. 

2. The object and design being ascertained, it will 
be necessary in the next place to examine with accuracy 
the nature of the predictions themselves: Whether they 
were in fact made in such a manner, at such times, and 
with such circumstances, as afford sufficient evidence 
that they were authentic, and actually made and re- 
corded at those times and places, and by such writers 
as is asserted. 

To such important inquiries an answer fully satis- 
factory arises from the nature of the subject and from 
the circumstances that attended the original predictions 
and records of the prophecies themselves. We quote no 
other prophecies than those which were written and 
recorded in the records of the ancient Jewish nation or 
church. These have been handed down to us in the 
same manner, but with better attested circumstances of 
authenticity and credibility than attend the relations of 
other ancient matters. The writings of Moses, of the 
prophets, and psalms, contained the cannon of Scripture 
which the Jewish nation acknowledged, and always 
revered as sacred. Whether they were sacred, that is 
of a divine origin and authority, or whether they were 
not, they certainly were the acknowledged and public 
records of the Jewish nation or church; and we admit 
no other ancient prophecies than what we can find 
wrote and recorded in those books. Any thing derived 
from oral tradition, or from the verbal relations of one 
age to another, is not allowed to be of any consequence 
in this inquiry. “All things,” said Jesus Christ, “must 
be fulfilled, which were written in the law of Moses, 
and in the prophets, and in the psalms concerning me.” 
He here tells you what those prophecies were which 
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must be fulfilled and where they were written; and 
agrees to, and confirms the books which the Jewish 
church held to be authentic and sacred. These were 
the law of Moses, the prophets, and the psalms; and in 
them was to be found written, all the prophecies that 
were to be fulfilled in Jesus Christ—Whether these 
books were, or were not written by divine inspiration, 
it can make no alteration in respect to the present 
question. The enquiry now before us, is not respecting 
inspiration, but respecting ancient facts, observations, 
and records; candor and science must allow that all the 
circumstances of authenticity, and credibility, that ever 
can attend the relation of ancient facts and events, are 
to be found in the civil and ecclesiastical records of a 
nation. On these principles the historian, the philos- 
opher, and the astronomer, quote these books now as 
well as the divine; and they all think an ancient event 
is well ascertained, if they can find as authentic and 
credible relations of it, in the well informed historians 
of former ages. And indeed the subject itself does not 
require or admit of any more compleat evidence or 
proof. 

In confirmation of these accounts it is also to be 
noted that these prophecies were not compleated at 
any given time, or place; but were continued and re- 
peated through a long series of ages. They began with 
Moses, according to the common chronology 4004 years 
before the birth of Christ and were not compleated till 
the days of Malachi, 397 years before the appearance of 
our Lord. For a period then of more than 3600 years, 
a series of prophecy was continued respecting the Mes- 
siah. This series was the result of more than thirty 
different writers, and embraced all the important cir- 
cumstances that related to the birth, life, transactions, 
death, resurrection, and religion of Jesus Christ. 

Here then was a regular and continued system, which 
could not be the effect of an heated and vivid imagina- 
tion; of tumultuous and excessive passions; or a weak 
and foolish attempt to display the powers and penetra- 
tion of their own abilities and attainments. Enthusiasm 
never proceeds in such a steady and regular manner; 
it always appears in sudden fits, and violent exertions 
of unnatural heat, effervescence, and extravagance; but 
it never pursues any regular and steady system for 
hundreds and thousands of years. It is not probable 
that any of the prophets when they made their predic- 
tions fully comprehended either their nature, connection, 
consequence or importance. And yet all of them fore- 
told what was in fact a necessary and constituent part of 
a moral system. Isaiah, with more of the spirit of 
eloquence than any other man in any age or country, 
poured forth a rich abundance of fervid, animating, 
but accurate predictions. So particular and so appropri- 
ate were his predictions, that they bear the appearance 
of correct historical narration. And yet it is probable 
that this man foretold much more respecting the Mes- 
siah, than what he understood or comprehended him- 
self. 
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Take then the prophecies which were written in the 
law of Moses, in the prophets, and in the psalms con- 
cerning Christ, and compare them with the best ac- 
counts which you can find of the historical and scien- 
tific observations that were made in Egypt, at Babylon, 
among the Chinese, or by the ancient Bramins, or in 
Greece, and let the genius of science and impartiality 
decide which were the most carefully recorded, the 
most faithfully preserved, or which have been handed 
down to us with the greatest care and vigilance. The 
man of science is satisfied with the latter; but the 
christian has much better proof, and stronger reasons, 
to give full credit to the former. 

3. If then the ancient prophecies respecting Christ 
has an important moral object, and are attended with 
all the evidence and proof that the case either requires 
or admits, but one further inquiry remains upon this 
subject. What was their origin, rise, or derivation? 
Were they the conjectures and imaginations of men, or 
the result of science and philosophy; or were they 
derived from such powers and communications from 
the Deity, as are not naturally given to men? 

Conjecture certainly cannot afford any explanation 
of the prophetic predictions. Among a great number 
of guesses some may come to pass; but nothing like 
a systematic course of events, was ever pretended to 
be foretold in this way. In treating on the doctrine 
of chances, the mathematicians have shown that nothing 
systematic can ever take place, or be explained from 
any such principles—Nor could the ancient prophets 
have derived their predictions from the principles of 
science or philosophy; for neither then, nor now, will 
any such principles enable us to make any such pre- 
dictions. Those principles do indeed enable us to fore- 
see some events, the laws and causes of which are 
clearly understood. From a long course of observa- 
tions on the motions of the heavenly bodies, we are 
able to compute beforehand what will be their courses, 
motions situation and aspect at any given time: And 
from observations on the course and operations of 
nature, we can tell what will be the effect and time of 
spring, summer, fall, and winter. But neither the 
nature nor the principles of this kind of knowledge, will 
apply, or can assist in the prediction of human actions, 
or miraculous events, or the consequences of the one 
or the other. 

No man in our day has, or pretends to have any such 
kind or principles of knowledge, as will apply to the 
future events, which are yet to arise from human 
actions; or by which he can foresee what revolutions 
are to take place in human affairs; or what will be the 
state of his own family, the conduct and situation of 
his children, for fifty or an hundred years to come. 
Neither Newton, Locke, or any other wise man pretends 
to any such attainments, or to any branches of knowl- 
edge that can lead to them. Of all attainments this 
would be the most noxious and fatal to us. It would 
disqualify us for duty, and prevent either those exer- 
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tions or enjoyments that seem to be absolutely neces- 
sary, and highly beneficial for us. It does not appear 
that any such kind of natural knowledge, ever was 
given by God to any man; and if we may argue from 
his benevolence, moral government, and established 
laws, the conclusion will be that such kind of knowledge 
never was designed for, and never will be given to 
men.—It was not then from conjecture, nor was it 
from the principles of science or philosophy that the 
ancient prophets either made or wrote their predictions 
concerning the Messiah. 

But we need not dwell on the negative part of the 
inquiry; the question may be reduced to something 
positive, and determinate. It is certain then that none 
other than God, and those to whom he shall declare it, 
ever could, or can know what miraculous events are 
to take place. Upon this point, every degree and every 
kind of human knowledge, totally fails. He only could 
tell what miraculous events were to come, who had 
the power and the will to produce them.—The prophets 
then who predicted such events, must have had help, 
assistance, powers, or Communications from the Deity, 
above, beyond, or superiour to those, which are usually 
communicated to other men. They did what other 
men cannot do; they displayed a knowledge, that other 
men cannot display; they made a long course of pre- 
dictions, through a long series of ages, and these pre- 
dictions were literally and compleatly fulfilled. These 
are things and actions which other men cannot perform; 
things and actions appropriate to them, and which have 
not and cannot be done, by any knowledge, power, or 
ability, that have been discovered by other men. The 
conclusion then is immediate and certain, the prophets 
had a knowledge and prescience superiour to other 
men; and God gave that to them, which he does not 
give to the rest of the human race. 

You may call this donation by what name you 
please: Be it inspiration, revelation, or communications 
of grace, ability, or knowledge, the name will not in 
any degree alter the nature of the thing. The fact 
itself was that to enable the prophets to make such 
just and accurate predictions concerning Jesus Christ, 
his mission, character, and religion, God himself had 
certainly given to the prophets help, discernment, 
knowledge, power, or some kind of assistance or com- 
munication, which in the general course of nature and 
providence, he has not, and does not grant to other 
men. This is what we mean, by inspiration and revela- 
tion; and something of this kind the prophets must 
have had, or they never could have done the things, 
which we are well assured they actually did perform. 
The whole subject then resolves itself into a proof, 
that the mission and religion of Jesus Christ, thus 
minutely and accurately predicted by the prophets, was 
in fact derived from the agency and councils of God. 

Avoiding then the language and the customs of 
polemic divinity, and of metaphysical controversy, I 
have endeavoured to examine the doctrine of prophecy 
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upon the principles of science and philosophy. If it 
will bear this test and trial the candid and scientific 
inquirer should have no hesitation to admit it. If it 
will not bear such an examination, I should not give 
full credit and faith to any moral plan, that stands on 
no other foundation than metaphysical theory and 
subtlety. But when I examine the facts, the predic- 
tions, and fulfilment, with the powers that were neces- 
sary for the one and for the other, I cannot wonder that 
the greatest of all the mathematicians, the immortal 
Newton not only firmly believed, but was himself en- 
gaged in the explanation of the prophetic writings; or 
that he should say to his friends, when writing on 
this subject, “I find more sure marks of authencity in 
the Bible than in any profane history whatsoever.” 
The trifling remarks of those who object that the whole 
business of miracles and prophecy is inconsistant with, 
and subversive of the laws and system of nature, in- 
stead of creating doubts, serve only to remind me of 
the observation of Culer the greatest mathematician 
of the present age, “Every day that I see those daring 
wits, who criticise the truths of our religion, and ridi- 
cule them with the most impertinent self-sufficiency, 
I think with myself, Pitiful Mortals! How much and 
how much more sublime and elevated are those things, 
of which you reason so ( ? ) ( ? ), than those in 
which the great Newton was himself greatly at a loss.’ 
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LECTURE IX 


MORALITY, NATURAL RELIGION, AND 
CHRISTIANITY DERIVED FROM THE 
SAME AUTHOR, AND APPERTAIN 
TO THE SAME MORAL SYSTEM 


The divine revelation commencing with the first 
man, made more fully known by Moses and the prophets, 
was compleated by Jesus Christ and his apostles. This 
system now bears the name of Christianity, and is be- 
come fixed and established in the world. By this great 
event the moral system has put on a new appearance 
and aspect, and apparently resolved itself into two 
essential and capital parts; the one founded in the 
nature and constitution of man, and the other com- 
pleated and established by Jesus Christ. The former 
is distinguished and generally described as the Religion 
of Nature, and the latter has been called Christianity, 
or the system of grace. 

In what light are these apparently different systems 
to be viewed? Are they contrary to, and destructive 
of each other? Or do they both stand on the same 
ground and foundation, and resolve themselves in one 
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moral system? If we believe in the principles and 
doctrines of natural religion, must we of course reject 
the christian system; or if we firmly believe in the 
doctrines and religion of Jesus Christ, must we of 
consequence reject natural religion, or suppose it to be 
of little consequence or importance? Or do these sys- 
tems involve, imply, and support one another ; and thus 
jointly compose one grand harmonious Moral System; 
fitted to the state, and designed to promote the highest 
and most important interests of man? A more im- 
portant subject can scarcely be contemplated; and the 
conclusions that we may form upon it, will unavoidably 
be either highly favorable to, or much in opposition to 
the truth and claims of Christianity—With a view then 
fairly to investigate the subject, I shall attempt an 
enquiry into the agreement or disagreement of the two 
systems; or whether they are evidently and apparently 
derived from one and the same, or different authors. 
This enquiry, to be satisfactory, ought to extend to 
their origin—foundation—preservation—universality— 
durability—operations—and issue. 

I. With regard to their origin, the system of nature 
and christianity were evidently derived from the same 
source, and had their beginning and rise from the mi- 
raculous power of God. With wonder and with admira- 
tion we contemplate the heavens and the earth, and the 
things which are therein. We view with astonishment 
and with delight the earth on which we live, its moun- 
tains and rivers, plants and vegetables, and the great 
variety of animals, with which it is peopled. At the 
head of these we find an animal much distinguished, 
and greatly superiour to all the rest, not only in animal, 
but in moral principles and powers. We are certain 
upon a little reflection that these cannot be the works 
of man, but must have been the productions of an 
omnipotent Creator. We are also certain that the power 
which produced them, was antecedent or prior to any 
established course and order of nature, and was there- 
fore miraculous, original, and productive. 

From the same method of observation, and by the 
same course of reasoning, we are lead to ascribe the 
origin of the christian system to the same author, and 
to the exertions of the same power. We find a system 
of morality and a religion far superiour, and in some 
respects different from any thing of the kind, which 
the world had ever known before, introduced by a 
course of miraculous events; and firmly established in 
the world, by a reputed crucified malefactor, and a few 
illiterate ignorant fishermen. This religion in its doc- 
trines, principles, and precepts, was far more pure, 
benevolent, sublime, and divine, than any thing that 
had ever been taught by the greatest and the wisest 
of all the ancient sages and philosophers; and was 
evidently, in several particulars, what human reason 
could not have either invented or discovered. The 
fishermen of Gallilee in their discoveries, doctrines, and 
precepts, bring to light, and enforce a system of morality 
and religion, every way superiour to any thing that 
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Socrates, Aristotle, Plato, or Cicero, ever taught, con- 
templated, or imagined! 

If we ascribe the system of nature to the Deity, to 
whom shall we ascribe the system of grace? It cannot 
be attributed to the men, who wrote the accounts of 
those great transactions which are recorded in the holy 
Scriptures. They disclaimed any such power them- 
selves, and ascribed the miraculous events to the power 
of God. And it is evident from the work itself that 
it could not have had a less powerful author; that it 
was what human reason could never have invented or 
discovered; what the greatest and wisest of the pagan 
philosophers never knew; and certainly what the lowest 
order of mechanics could never of themselves have dis- 
covered or understood. There is no way of accounting 
for the origin of this sublime system of christian moral- 
ity and philosophy, but to ascribe it to a power that 
was competent to the work, and equal to the production ; 
that is to the author of nature and grace, to the power 
of the supreme Creator. Both parts then of the moral 
system had a similar origin; and this origin was in the 
miraculous power of God. 

II. Every plan, every precept, and every duty of a 
moral nature must necessarily be grounded on the moral 
constitution or condition of man; for it is only a moral 
agent that can be subject to moral duty, obligation, or 
action. The ground then, or the foundation of every 
part of a moral system must be sought in the moral 
nature, or in the moral condition of mankind. 

With regard to natural religion the moral nature of 
man is the ground and foundation of the whole sys- 
tem. The author of man’s nature has put into his con- 
stitution a principle of reason, conscience, and a sense 
of the deity. These moral principles dictate to him 
what his conduct ought to be with respect to himself, 
to other men, and to his Maker. Their dictates be- 
come a moral law to him, and they have all the force 
and authority of moral obligation. Moral law then 
and obligation arise immediately and directly from the 
dictates of our moral nature and constitution —What 
must the religion be, that is built on this foundation? 
The whole of it will replace itself into obedience and 
conformity to the law of nature. This do, and thou 
shall live: if you live in conformity to the rule of your 
duty, to the dictates of religion, in obedience to God, 
you will also live in the way to his favor and blessing. 
For nothing more is, or can be required of you, than 
conformity to the law under which your Maker has 
placed you. And whatever blessings the Creator has 
designed for man, may be safely and certainly expected 
in the way of a steady obedience to the law under 
which you are placed—Under this system there is 
nothing more required or enjoyned; nothing more that 
becomes necessary or important to you. Where there 
has been nothing wrong or unnatural there is nothing 
to be rectified, or to be forgiven. Where all has been 
conformity to the law of God, there is nothing to be 
feared; and nothing can take place but his favor and 
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approbation. Such are the duties and prospects of 
religion upon the ground and foundation of nature. 

The ground and foundation of the christian religion 
is not altogether the same. This religion is grounded 
not barely on the moral nature, but on the moral state 
and condition of mankind. It supposes that notwith- 
standing man has a rational and moral nature, yet 
he is become sinful and guilty; and that his moral state 
and condition, is actually changed from what it was 
originally: That natural religion cannot afford him an 
adequate relief in such a state; that this can come only 
from the grace and favor of God; and that the way 
the Deity has chose to effect these purposes, is through 
the mediation and sufferings of Jesus Christ. 

That mankind are actually in such a state of sin and 
guilt as Christianity supposes, can hardly be called 
in question. You need not go into a long inquiry, or 
a tedious collection of arguments to prove that this 
is the case with all mankind. It will be enough as 
to yourself to look into the operations of your own 
mind, and review for a few moments your own conduct. 
Is your own heart then, the place where envy, malice, 
and vicious passions are never indulged? Is it here 
that love, charity, and benevolence to your neighbour, 
have always prevailed? Or has a regard and reverence 
to your Creator always governed and regulated your 
conduct. It is presumed that no sober man would dare 
to stand forth and say to his Maker, “Here is the 
heart that thou hast given me; I return it to thee, as 
pure as it was when I received it at thy hands.” The 
reverse is the case. No serious man can doubt but 
that he himself has often gone astray; nor can he avoid 
believing, but that this has also been the case with all 
other men. 

How the natural state of innocence and rectitude 
came to be thus changed, or how sin was first intro- 
duced in the system, is a question that has been made 
agitated and debated by divines and philosophers. 
Many have contended that a corruption of nature comes 
upon all mankind in consequence of their connection 
with their first parents; and that the whole human race 
descending from Adam, partake in the corruption that 
he introduced, and receive from him a nature tainted 
or infected with moral impunity. Others have be- 
lieved that it is sufficient to look for the origin of vice 
and wickedness in the lusts, passions, and animal in- 
clinations of men; that whenever these prevail over 
the dictates of the moral principles, the man violates 
the law of God and nature, and thus introduces the 
evil himself; that all men do this, some in a less and 
others in a greater degree, and thus make themselves 
sinners in opposition to all the moral principles of 
their nature—lIt will not much affect the conclusion 
whatever theory you embrace as to the origin of evil. 
Whether it comes from Adam, or whether it comes 
from ourselves, the Fact itself is certain. Sin and 
wickedness have made their way into the creation of 
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God; and all mankind without exception are become 
guilty before him. 

What relief can nature find, or what remedy can 
natural religion afford to men in this situation and 
state? It knew of no place for, and it says nothing 
about pardon, remission, reconciliation, or redemption. 
It is true nature directs the sinner to repentance; and 
it is as true, that repentance cannot remove the diffi- 
culty. All that it can effect is to prevent the offender 
from growing any worse; but nothing that he can do 
or perform can alter the nature of his actions, make 
that right which was before wrong, or prevent their 
natural consequences and effects from taking place; and 
these, in many cases, must end in heavy and durable 
miseries.—It is not repentance therefore, it is not law, 
it is not natural religion, that can afford any adequate 
relief to a man in such a state. His relief if it comes 
at all, must come from another source, it must flow 
from mercy, grace, and favor; for it is these alone that 
can in any case afford pardon and help to the guilty. 
And who is he that can bestow such rich and unmerited 
favors on guilty and ill-deserving men, but that great- 
est and best of beings by whom the frame and system 
of nature was itself formed? 

This is precisely that, which forms the distinguishing 
nature and essence of Christianity. Thus as to the 
rise and origin of the whole plan, we are told that 
“God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son that whosoever believeth in him, should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.”* In the execution of this 
benevolent purpose and design, Christ is represented as 
“the light of the world;’” the revealer of the will of 
God in the most important sense. He is repeatedly 
said to be a propitiatory sacrifice ;° and as he voluntarily 
offered himself up, he is (stiled) our “merciful and 
faithful high priest.”4 And what deserves our partic- 
ular attention, long before he appeared among men, 
he was described by the ancient prophets, under these 
important characters of a priest, and an expiatory vic- 
tim ;° who poured out his soul unto death, was wounded 
for our transgressions, and made reconciliation for in- 
iquity. 

Why the Deity chose to assign to man a constitution 
and a nature, by which he is constantly exposed to 
error and to vice, he has not informed us, nor are we 
able to determine, nor is it at all necessary that we 
should. Neither are we told whether the Deity could 
have forgiven the transgressions of men in any other 
way, or why he chose to bring about the purposes of 
grace and benevolence through the mediation and suf- 
ferings of Jesus Christ. Whether there is any thing 
in the nature of the subject in either case, that rendered 
the method which was chosen not only fit but neces- 
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sary, is what we have no such information, as qualifies 
us to determine. If the Deity has ordained and estab- 
lished such constitutions, it cannot be doubted but these, 
like all his other works, were the result of the most 
perfect wisdom and goodness. The first we know is 
a matter of fact and certainty. And the other, we 
know, is agreable to the most common and general 
sentiments and expectations of men in all ages; and 
is in conformity to the actual course of nature and 
providence, in all places, and periods of time. 

From the earliest accounts which we can find of the 
customs and manners of ancient nations, and so far 
back as history can reach, we find sacrifices to have 
been an article in the religious sentiments, doctrines, 
and customs of mankind. This appears to have been 
the case in the most barbarous, and in the most 
polished, of the ancient nations. In all of them altars 
were erected, and victims were offered to appease their 
offended deities. It was by the vicarious sufferings of 
men, and other animals, that they expected to make 
their peace with their gods, or at least to render them 
more propitious and favorable. Valuable sacrifices, 
costly offerings, the sufferings of the best and most 
unblemished animals, were supposed to be the best 
adapted to bring about the desired reconciliation or 
favor.—These customs were too general to have had 
their origin in local circumstances, in national preju- 
dices, or in the policy of priests and kings. They seem 
to have arisen from the fears and feelings of guilt, or 
rather of conscience anxious on account of its crimes 
and expected punishment. The general resort in such 
cases is not to the moral virtues, but to penance, ablu- 
tions, sufferings, punishments, sacrifices; to something 
which is supposed to be of the nature, and to involve 
part of the punishment; and which it is hoped may 
operate to take away, to remove, or at least to diminish 
that part, which it is apprehended is yet to come. 

And who will venture to say that the idea of vicari- 
ous sufferings or punishments is contrary to the estab- 
lished course of nature and providence? Are there not 
thousands of cases in the course of human life, in which 
the innocent suffer, and cannot avoid suffering on ac- 
count of the guilty? Cases in which good men are 
necessarily involved in the sufferings and calamities 
brought on by the bad? The wisest and the best of 
men in great numbers, both in ancient and in modern 
times, have been punished, suffered, and sacrificed, on 
account of their connection with, and by the conduct 
and measure of the unworthy and vicious; and which 
they have in vain endeavoured to oppose, and prevent? 
It seems to be the very condition and course of civil 
society and government, that in many cases the wisest 
and the best are the most exposed, and must be sacri- 
ficed the first to promote the general welfare and inter- 
est; that the vigor, bloom, and beauty of youth must be 
sacrificed in war to save their country: How often is 
it the case that mankind cannot learn wisdom, but by 
the sufferings which they bring upon themselves, and 
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upon others? And how frequently has it happened 
that the men who have more wisdom and virtue than 
the multitude, have on that very account been sacrificed 
to the prejudices, vices, and passions of the vilest and 
worst. It seems in many instances as if nothing could 
put an end to delusion and phrensy but the sufferings 
and calameties which it introduces; and in all such 
cases, wisdom and virtue are as often persecuted and 
punished, as iniquity and vice—The whole system of 
human affairs seems to be involved in so many connec- 
tions, relations, and dependencies, that no one man can 
suffer without involving others in some part of the 
calamity; and it frequently becomes unavoidable that 
the heaviest share of the misery must fall on those who 
have had no part in the vice and guilt. Whatever be 
the cause of suffering, it is almost ever necessary that 
we should assist each other, whether the business be 
to endure, or to remove the evils and calamaties of 
human life; and this can scarcely ever be done, without 
a considerable degree of affliction and suffering to our- 
selves. 

Such is the visable course of nature and providence. 
Every day’s experience shows us that one man is un- 
avoidably involved in the sufferings and punishments 
occasioned by another; and that no degree of wisdom 
or virtue can insure a man against all the evils of this 
kind. Whenever then any man can show that the 
christian doctrine respecting vicarious sufferings is 
wrong, he will have proved that the system of nature 
and the course of providence are wrong too. For both 
of them do certainly involve vicarious sufferings, and 
in the system of nature they are by far the most numer- 
ous, common, and constant. These vicarious sufferings 
do not appear to be more incomprehensible and in- 
explicable in the one system than in the other; that is, 
neither in nature, or in grace has the Deity made us 
his counsellors, or explained to us the reasons and 
views by which he formed or regulates his own plans 
and conduct. 

With regard then to the ground and basis of the 
natural and christian systems, they both stand on the 
same foundation, the moral nature and state of man. 
The one is founded on his rational and moral constitu- 
tion and nature, the other on the state and condition to 
which he is every where reduced. The former goes 
on the supposition that he is a rational and moral agent ; 
the other, on what is equally true, certain, and universal, 
that he has brought himself into a state of sin and 
guilt. The one respects man as he was made by his 
Maker; the other respects man in the state and condi- 
tion, in which he is every where found upon this earth. 
As both of these plans have a sure and universal 
foundation in the nature, or in the state of all mankind, 
the moral system as to man could not have been com- 
pleat, unless it applied to both; and was actually fitted 
both to his constitution, and to his condition. 

Such being the case in fact, can it admit of any 
doubt but that the same analogy takes place here, that 
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is found in every other part of the works of God. 
All is fitted to the nature of the subject, all is adapted 
to the condition of man; all has referrence to what he 
in fact is, and every where appears to be. The moral 
system then, both in nature and in christianity, appears. 
to be derived from the same author; and to be marked 
with a fitness, reference, and relation to the nature and 
state of the subject, for whom it was designed, and 
to whom it applies. 

III. The analogy that appears in the origin and 
ground is also manifested in the support and preserva- 
tion of the systems of nature and grace. That every 
created system must depend upon the same being for 
its support, by whom it was produced, is a truth evi- 
dent at the first view. The inquiries here will not be 
relating to the fact, but respecting the way, manner, 
or means, by which the support and preservation is 
effected. Is the work done by immediate, instantaneous, 
and miraculous interpositions of divine agency and 
power; or is it effected by means, instruments, second 
causes, and the intervention and activity of other 
agents? In such inquiries, no kind of reasonings a 
priori can afford us any certainty; we must endeavour 
to gather information from experience, observation, 
and revelation. And the facts are that we do not see 
the Deity carrying on his purposes, or governing and 
supporting the world, by immediate, unconnected, and 
instantaneous exertions of miraculous interposition and 
agency ; but we every where see him working, by means, 
preparations, second causes, agents, instruments, and 
the actions of others. So far then as our information 
extends, it is not by miracles, but in the way of media- 
tion, that the Creator governs and preserves the world. 

In every part of the system of nature, this appears 
to be the case. Look up to the heavens, and all the 
bodies that appear and move there, are subject to 
stated laws, to a steady order, and to an uniform 
regularity. How is all this effected? By means of 
one principle, according to one law, in conformity to 
one second cause, the principle of attraction. Look 
next upon the earth, examine the plants, the vegetables, 
and the trees. Here, all opens, revives, and blossoms, 
with the heat of the sun and of the spring: They all 
advance in a regular manner, to their maturity and per- 
fection; and at the close of the year, they again wither, 
and cease to vegetate. How is all this brought about? 
Does the Creator, in the vegetable world, work with, 
or without natural causes, means, and instruments ? 
Examine next the race of animals. They all bring 
forth their young, raise them up to maturity, they die, 
another generation rises up in their room; they again 
act the same part, and disappear in the same manner. 
How is this astonishing work of the divine goodness 
and power brought about? Evidently by means of the 
inclinations, affectations, and passions, which their 
Maker has put into their nature and constitution. Go 
back to the beginning of your own existence, and how 
was it that you was yourself first introduced into the 
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world? Not by a miraculous interposition of the Deity, 
but by the mediation of others. It was in this way 
also that you was nursed and brought up in your 
infancy; that you was taught the first principles of 
human, and divine knowledge; and fitted for the busi- 
ness of your calling and profession. It is through the 
mediation of another, that you expect to recover your 
health when you are sick: And it is by the mediation 
of others that you expect to enjoy the blessings of 
society, of justice, of law, and civil government, when 
you are well. It is also in this way, that the Most 
High ruleth and governeth in the kingdoms, and 
throughout all the nations of men. We do not see 
any of the divine transactions respecting the world, the 
things, or the men of it, but what appear to be carried 
on in this way of mediation. 

If this is the case in fact, in every thing which we 
can observe, respecting the divine proceedings in the 
material and animal world, can we rationally doubt 
but that the governor of the universe pursues the same 
method in the rational and moral world; or in the 
things which relate to the moral duty, happiness, and 
salvation of men? ‘This the holy Scriptures do every 
where declare, to be the case. There is one God, and 
one mediator between God and man, the man Christ 
Jesus. Through this mediator, we are told, that God 
communicates the most important knowledge to men; 
that it is through him, pardon and remission are 
granted; grace and assistance afforded, and eternal life 
provided and secured. Thus is the whole system of 
christianity and grace, avowedly a system of mediation; 
founded in, derived from, and preserved by the media- 
tion of Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Here the analogy between the systems of nature and 
grace, is very conspicuous. Both were introduced by 
the miraculous power of God, and both are preserved 
and carried on by mediation. 

The same Lord, is over all; and it is in the same 
way, that is by mediation, that the whole is governed, 
ruled, and preserved. 

This doctrine of mediation does not seem to be 
merely an article of truth, and faith; but it appears to 
be the foundation and basis of duty, and of all connec- 
tion between the endeavours of men, and the blessings 
of God. Was the system of nature governed and pre- 
served by miraculous interpositions of divine power and 
agency, what room could there be for human agency 
or duty? Or of what consequence would be the en- 
deavors or conduct of men, when there were no stated 
laws or rules of the divine proceedings? It would 
be the same in matters of morality and religion. If 
the Deity brought about every moral purpose by a 
miraculous interposition and agency, your own conduct 
could neither accellerate, retard, or prevent the effect. 
But if he worketh by mediation, then indeed it becomes 
your duty and safety to become a worker together with 
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God. Hence the holy Scriptures announce the doctrine 
of mediation, not as a matter of mere amusement, specu- 
lation, or theory; but as the ground and basis of the 
christian’s faith, hope, devotion, and joy. “Seeing then 
that we have a great high priest, that is passed into 
the heavens, Jesus the Son of God,” we shall act with 
reason, prudence, and wisdom, if we “hold fast our 
profession.” Nor is the doctrine barely rational and 
true, but it is animating and encouraging to the highest 
degree. “For we have not an high priest which cannot 
be touched with the feeling of our infirmities; but was 
in all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin.” 
What should be the result and practical use of the 
whole doctrine? Precisely that which the sacred writer 
states, “Let us therefore come boldly unto the throne 
of grace, that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to 
help in time of need.’% One principle then, or one 
mode of agency and preservation, that of mediation, 
runs through the material, the animal, and the moral 
parts of the universal system. 

IV. In the principles, doctrines, and precepts of 
natural and christian theology, we have a system of 
Universal Religion; adapted to the state and case of 
all mankind, in all ages and countries. While men 
remain rational and moral agents, they must be subject 
to moral law, duty, and obligation. Whenever it is 
the case that they have deviated from the law of their 
nature, and involved themselves in a state of sin and 
guilt, no system of religion can be adequate to their 
relief, unless it opens a way to pardon, assistance, 
renovation, and eternal life. These must be necessary 
and capital articles in the religion of every rational 
and sinful man. They may be varied, and differently 
represented ; they may put on different names, appear- 
ances, expressions, and colours; be mixed with local 
and national circumstances, ceremonies, and customs; 
and they may introduce a great variety of appearances 
in worship, forms, rites, and language. But amidst 
all these varieties of names, forms, ceremonies, and 
aspects, it should seem that the capital and most essen- 
tial articles in the religion of a rational and sinful man, 
must be nearly and essentially the same, in all nations, 
ages, and countries. 

This is that which the religion of Jesus Christ pro- 
fesses to hold out to the world. Its doctrines declare 
those truths respecting the existence, the unity, and 
the perfections of God, his providence and moral gov- 
ernment, and the duties which he requires of us, that 
form the purest basis, and strongest motives to morality 
and natural religion. Every thing that reason and 
nature have ever taught, are more clearly, fully, and 
powerfully set before us in the gospel of Christ.—The 
pardon which a sinner needs, the assistance that is 
necessary for the weak and humble, the renovation 
that is requisite for the impure, the immortality and the 
life that are provided for the mortal and the dying are 
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declared to come through the mediation and inter- 
position of another. To him we are directed to look, 
as the author and finisher of our faith, who once gave 
himself for us, a sacrifice and an offering, and is gone 
before to prepare mansions in his fathers house, that 
he may finally bring the whole family of good men unto 
God. 

If these doctrines of grace are true, they are in 
every view in which they can be considered, glad tydings 
of great joy. And as they are designed for, they do 
certainly contain the capital articles in the religion, 
which may with much propriety be named Universal; 
that is, fitted for and adapted to the constitution and 
condition of all the rational and sinful part of mankind ; 
or in other words, to the whole human race, in every 
age, country, and nation. 

In conformity to this view of the subject, it will be 
found to be the case that the religion of Jesus Christ 
does in fact and reality contain all that is true, valuable, 
and excellent, in any other scheme of religion, that 
has ever been adapted by the men of any nation or 
age.—Was there any thing valuable, durable, and excel- 
lent in the law and religion of nature? The religion 
of Jesus Christ has adapted, embraced, and engrafted 
it, into Christianity. Did Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, or Cicero, teach any sublime truths respecting 
the Deity, or give to mankind any valuable and excel- 
lent rules of moral conduct? You will find both the 
one and the other more clearly taught and more power- 
fully inculcated by Jesus Christ and his apostles.—Is 
there any thing excellent and sublime in the religious 
codes and annals of the Chinese, Persians, Chaldeans, 
Egyptians, or Hindoos? Have any of their sages or 
priests attempted to enlighten men in the knowledge 
of their Creator; to introduce sacrifices, ceremonies, 
ablutions, or anointings, to put away guilt; helps to 
purify the polluted, assistances for the weak, or to 
give to their disciples hope and comfort from the pros- 
pect of immortal life and existence? All that is ex- 
cellent and useful in their doctrines respecting the 
Deity, the soul, or the duty of man, is included, im- 
proved, and much more clearly taught in the christian 
doctrines, precepts, and worship.—Or does the religion 
taught by Mahomet hold out the unity of the Deity, 
the necessity of prayer, of alms, and devotion; the 
doctrine of providence, that of the resurrection of the 
dead, and of the future judgment? He found all these 
doctrines and precepts in the religion of Jesus Christ; 
and he declared it to be his design to build up and 
replace the only true and ancient religion, which he 
said had been professed by Adam, Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, Jesus, and all the prophets: This ancient re- 
ligion, amidst practices intirely abhorrent to it, he 
pretended to venerate, and avowed it to be his only 
design to restore it to its original purity. 

But without going into particulars, it may be ob- 
served in general, that any scheme of morality or re- 
ligion, which has ever been adapted or professed by 
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any of the nations of mankind, must have contained 
some truths, and enjoyned some duties and ceremonies 
adapted to the state, and fitted to the benefit and ad- 
vantage of mankind. Whatever they were, so far as 
they were either true in theory, or useful in practise, 
they must have been grounded on the idea that the 
men for whom they were designed, were rational or 
sinful beings. Every doctrine, precept, or mode of 
worship that was fitted for, or is applicable to such 
men, is in reality included in, and taught in the clearest 
and best manner by the religion of our Lord. 

This religion then may with the strictest propriety 
be described as that Universal Religion, which includes 
all that is true, good, and useful, in any other system; 
and which is alike fitted and adapted to all nations, 
ages and countries, in which mankind have made any 
considerable advances in reason, morality, civilization, 
or society. The system then of nature and of grace 
both seem to be universal; and naturally resolve them- 
selves into one, harmonious, beautiful, sublime system 
of Universal Religion. 

V. Like the religion of nature, christianity is also 
a durable and permanent thing. In the ways and 
works of God we find a stability, a permanency, a 
durability, which is far above any thing, that can be 
entailed on the works of men. This is apparent not 
only in the physical, but in every part of the moral sys- 
tem. The moral principles and powers which the Cre- 
ator has implanted in the constitution and nature of 
man, are principles and powers of an abiding and per- 
manent nature. They may be greatly abused, per- 
verted, and corrupted, but they cannot be totally lost 
or destroyed. Reason, conscience, and a sense of the 
Deity, are the principles, in consequence of which man 
becomes a moral and accountable creature: and as they 
are inherent in his nature they cannot be destroyed 
but by the loss of his rational nature, or the termina- 
tion of his life. Being transmitted down from father 
to son, and from one generation to another, provision 
seems to have been made by the author of nature for 
their permanent duration and effect. It is the same 
with regard to all those wants, desires, and inclinations, 
that find a remedy in the religion of Jesus Christ. The 
guilty when sensible of their state and danger, will 
always see and feel their need of pardon. The weak 
and humble that feel the power of their appetites, 
passions, and vice will wish for help and strength. The 
perishing and the mortal will unavoidably wish for 
immortality and eternal life. All these hopes, desires, 
and inclinations, resulting from a sinful and fallen state, 
become naturally and permanently connected with it; 
and the remedy and relief which we expect for them is 
that which the religion of Jesus Christ holds out, and 
offers to us. 

What then can be destroyed in this moral system, 
while the nature and condition of man remains the 
same that it now is? Not surely any of the desires, 
inclinations or principles, which appertain to our nature 
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or naturally arise from our state and condition; nor 
any of the remedies which are provided from them. 
These will be as durable and permanent as our nature, 
as our state, and as our life—-That only can be lost 
which is external. All that belongs to forms, rites, 
ceremonies, the outward appearance of the temple, 
priests, church, worship; every thing of an external 
nature may change, vary, disappear for a time, and 
seem to be obliterated, lost, or destroyed. But that 
which properly and essentially constitutes the moral 
system, and is seated in the internal principles, wants, 
and desires of men, does not seem to be of a perishable 
nature; but has a kind of Moral Immortality, which 
cannot be destroyed by the powers or endeavors of man. 

Thus it has proved in fact and reality. Nothing has 
ever availed to obliterate or destroy any part of the 
moral system. It would be difficult to conceive what 
more formidable trials it can be subjected to, than 
those which it has already sustained and subdued.—All 
the power, barbarity, and horrors, of Jong and bloody 
persecutions have been repeatedly tried. The Roman 
emperors and the civil powers of the world have tried 
again and again, and with all the severities they could 
invent, what could be done against christianity in this 
way. The founder of the religion was himself reviled, 
buffeted, spit upon, and scourged; and at last put to 
an ignominious and bitter death. His first disciples 
and followers were a spectacle of woe to the world, to 
angels, and men. They hungered and thirsted, were 
naked and buffeted, and had no certain dwelling place. 
They were reviled, persecuted, and defamed; and made 
as the filth of the world, and the off-scouring of all 
things; and ended their lives by various kinds of 
torture and of death. Other men, and not a few, have 
died martyrs to their favorite opinions and doctrines; 
but it was the singular fortune and character of these 
men, that they died martyrs to truth and fact; they 
gave up their lives because they would not deny what 
they had themselves seen and heard. 

The principles and the evidence of christianity have 
also been assailed by all the force and power of the 
most subtle reasonings, and the most profound learning. 
Celsus, Porphyry, and Julian, endeavored to avail them- 
selves of this weapon, in the first centuries of chris- 
tianity. In modern times Bolinbroke and Hume, Alem- 
bert, and Diderot, have tried the matter again in the 
same way. And who that is acquainted with such 
subjects, or with the works of these authors, will ven- 
ture to say that they were not among the most learned, 
and among the most able writers that any age or 
country has produced? One of them with a subtlety 
and confidence exceeding all other men, has carried 
his metaphysical distinctions and speculations so far, 
as to be fully persuaded that he has, by one argument, 
shown the folly and weakness of any evidence that ever 
can be produced, even by the Deity himself, to prove 
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the existence of miracles. In the same way, and by 
the same kind of reasoning, he concludes that he has 
proved the actual absurdity and impossibility of what 
he allows to be a clear and compleat mathematical 
demonstration.) This, I believe, is the boldest attempt, 
the most extraordinary pretension, and the highest 
claim, that ever was made by man, under the name of 
reasoning and argument. Metaphysical reveries, dis- 
tinctions, and speculations, are to set bounds to the 
power of the Deity, to prove the absurdity of miracles 
and christianity, and the falsehood and folly of acknowl- 
edged mathematical demonstrations! 

Wit and Ridicule have also been brought into the 
field, and have made their attacks with much spirit, 
alacrity, and impetuosity. Lucian in ancient times, and 
Voltaire in our day, have tried what could be done 
against christianity by this method of attack. Abler 
pens, better writers, and more distinguished genius in 
this kind of composition, are not to be found in the 
catalogues or histories of authors, than among some 
of those who have endeavored to affix ridicule and 
sarchasm to the doctrines and claims of christianity. 
Distinguished by their knowledge, taste, and tallents, 
they have done all that it was possible for men to do 
by the most brilliant wit, the keenest satire, the most 
artful insinuations, the most steady perseverance, and 
animating hopes. Ridicule itself has been avowed to 
be the proper test of truth, and every thing that genius, 
learning, wit, and address, can effect, has been employed 
to give it strength and force. 

An appeal to buffoonery, to the most vulgar rudeness, 
feelings, passions, and movements of the mob, has also 
been repeatedly attempted and exerted. In this way 
the Jewish priests and doctors inflamed the rabble to 
force Pilate to release the guilty, and condemn the 
innocent, “Release to us Barabbas, and crucify Jesus.” 
In our times the modern French philosophists availed 
themselves of the same arts; and we have seen them 
agitate and irritate a lawless banditti, to overturn and 
demolish all that bore the name of Christ. With similar 
views and aims, with equal expectations and hopes from 
the management of obscene and disgusting sneers and 
jokes, the same kind of men expected that “the Age of 
Reason” would have made Christianity appear detest- 
ible to the mob in every part of Europe and America. 
And if great attainments in rudeness, obsceneness, and 
impiety, are allowed to be the marks of genius in these 
kinds of exertions, it must be allowed that no time or 
age has produced greater men, or men better qualified 
for this kind of business, than the present. 

In making their attacks upon christianity, it has been 
the peculiar advantage of the opposer, that they have 
themselves learned the great principles and doctrines 
of natural religion from that very religion which they 
wish to destroy. Had they been born in Egypt, 
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Greece, or Rome, the seats of ancient science, it is 
probable from their abilities, that they would have been 
among the most distinguished philosophers of those 
times and places. And how far could they have carried 
their doctrines and reasonings upon natural religion? 
At Athens, above all other places the seat of ancient 
literature, they would have found altars erected to the 
unknown God, statutes regarded as endued with divine 
power, religious services consecrated to vices, and the 
gods represented as abounding in quarrels, intrigues, 
vices, and lusts; and the people without any regular or 
public worship, or religious instruction. And yet this 
was the place in which the attainments of reason were 
carried to the greatest perfection. It was there that 
Solon wrote his treatise of laws, and it was there that 
Socrates as Cicero describes him, “brought philosophy 
down from heaven, to introduce it into cities and 
houses.” It was here that Plato and Xenophon gath- 
ered up and explained the collections and treasures of 
their masters doctrine and wisdom. It was at Athens 
that Sophocles and Euripedes composed their memo- 
rable tragedies; and that Phidias formed the most fin- 
ished of marble statues, the Minerva, which both the 
court and people declared to be divine. Above all 
places Athens was the city, in which reason was carried 
to the greatest extent and performed her greatest ex- 
ploits. But from this source the opposers of christianity 
have never learned enough about natural religion to 
tell either what it was, or where it was to be found. 

From whence then have they derived that knowledge 
of these subjects which they endeavor to oppose to 
christianity? They had it themselves from the very 
religion which they wish to destroy. Educated and 
brought up in a christian country, from their early in- 
fancy they have been taught by the christian ministers 
those great doctrines of natural religion and reason, 
of which they boast so much. This is the source from 
whence they have derived their instruction and informa- 
tion. It was not to be found in the discourses or in the 
writings of the ancient sages and philosophers. They 
have gathered and borrowed their information in natural 
religion from the christian system, but not the ingenuity 
or generosity to acknowledge the source from whence 
it came. 

Under these advantages, and with this preparation, 
what has been the effect of all this formidable apparatus 
of persecution and learning, of wit and buffoonary? 
Persecution was found to increase the effect it was 
designed to prevent; and instead of destroying, the 
blood of the martyrs became the seed of the church. 
The learning and the reasoning of the wise, the scribe, 
and the disputers, served to produce inquiries and de- 
bates, and to engage a multitude of readers and writers; 
and eventually operated to unfold the foundations, to 
strengthen the evidence, and confirm the faith of those 
who examined with attention and impartiality. Wit and 
ridicule have afforded amusement and diversion, grati- 
fied the feelings and flattered the hopes of those, who 
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wished to have christianity become false; but they pro- 
duced no general, no lasting conviction or impression 
on the public mind and sentiment, except this, that the 
opposers would never have resorted to such arguments, 
if they could have found those that were more serious 
and weighty. The dogmatism, the ribaldry, the ob- 
sceneness, and prophanity, of the tribe of the modern 
bloody philosophists and reformers, became too gross 
and odious for the lowest of the populace. Finding 
themselves deluded and abused by their leaders, they 
wished again to build up that, which in the hours of 
folly and madness they had been impelled to pull down. 

Whence was it that all these attempts to destroy the 
christian religion, have thus ended in disappointment? 
It was not because the laborers were weak, ignorant, 
or foolish men. There certainly were among them 
some of the wisest princes, best reasoners, and most 
celebrated poets of the age and nation in which they 
lived. No men ever knew better how to influence and 
manage the multitude, than many of the men who 
endeavored of late, to destroy christianity from the 
face of the earth. If any men could have succceeded, 
it was natural to conclude that this would have been 
the case with some of the emperors, philosophers, his- 
torians, metaphysicians, poets, or politicians, who have 
been so zealously engaged against christianity. What 
then has been the reason that they have all failed in 
their enterprize, and never could effect what they so 
eagerly undertook ? 

No other reason can be assigned but this, They 
undertook that, which cannot be performed by man. 
The principles on which the moral system is founded, 
are planted deep and strong in the human mind by the 
author of nature. You cannot destroy the principle 
of reason, you cannot take away the dictates and feelings 
of conscience, you cannot remove a sense of the Deity 
from the human mind, till you destroy the moral agent, 
till you put an end to the life of man himself. Nor 
can you destroy the wants and desires of the man, who 
knows and feels that he is become a sinner. In him 
nature cries out for pardon, for help, for immortality 
and eternal life. For all these wants the system of 
grace provides and offers an adequate and sufficient 
relief; and the knowledge of this invaluable remedy 
and offer is recorded and preserved in the sacred 
books. To destroy these hopes and expectations is 
in fact nothing less than to destroy the subject, to 
put an end to the life of man himself: and to de- 
stroy the remedy, would be to destroy all knowledge 
and memory of the doctrine and religion of Christ. 
This cannot be effected but by putting an end to all 
the improvements and records of the civilized, and 
going back to the darkness and ignorance of the sav- 
age state. The man who has once learned and im- 
bibed the principles of christianity cannot unlearn them, 
or become ignorant that they were ever known to 
him; and in no other way can he ever loose them. 
The christian system must be unlearned and forgotten, 
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men must become ignorant of all its principles and 
doctrines; they must cease to know what they have 
learned from it, and what expectations and benefits 
they had from it; and when they have thus lost all 
knowledge and all memory of it, and gone back from 
the civilized to the savage state, then, and not till then, 
can the system of grace be destroyed and lost. 

The representations and views of the sacred writers 
seem to have been in exact conformity to these prin- 
ciples and sentiments. The original workmen and 
builders, when they were laying the foundation, and 
raising up the structure, gave this account of the dura- 
bility and permanency of the work; “Upon this rock 
I will build my church; and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it.¥ Lo, I am with you always even 
unto the end of the world! The water that I shall 
give him, shall be in him a well of water springing up 
into everlasting life™ Being born again, not of cor- 
ruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the word of God, 
which liveth and abideth for ever.”" Such expressions 
were designed to denote that the religion which they 
were about to establish, was a durable and permanent 
thing in its foundation and nature; and would have 
an existence and duration, which could not be destroyed 
by all the powers and exertions of man. 

VI. The systems of nature and grace do also resemble 
each other, in their operations and effects. Though in 
theory and in many other respects they are incompre- 
hensible to us, and above our understanding, they seem 
to have a constant and steady operation, amidst all the 
darkness and obscurity that surrounds us. Imperfect 
in all our powers and capacities, we are unable to 
comprehend any of the works of God. When we 
reason upon the manner of his existence, the nature 
of his decrees, his prescience, how he came to make 
the world as it is, why vice and moral evil were ever 
permitted to enter the system, we are lost in our specu- 
lations, and find at once that we cannot find out the 
Almighty unto perfection. When we look into our- 
selves and attempt to explain the nature of the human 
soul, its connection and influence upon the body, or 
the manner of its existence in a future state, we find 
darkness on every side, and cannot proceed with any 
certainty or satisfaction. It is the same when we at- 
tempt to account for many things in christianity. Why 
vicarious sufferings were introduced, why the Son of 
God must suffer and die, why his mediation became 
necessary, or why pardon and redemption must be 
effected in that way and method; we can no more 
explain these mysteries of christianity, than those of 
nature and providence, equally great and incompre- 
hensible. Such things are evidently above the powers 
and capacities of our minds. 

Amidst this perplexity and darkness of theory and 
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system, were men left to find out their duty by reasoning 
upon the matter, they would never arrive to much 
certainty and decision, and the longest life would afford 
to the possessor but a few unconnected hints respecting 
his duty or safety.—But we are not left thus to wonder 
in almost total darkness and obscurity, through the per- 
plexing scenes of human life. The moral principles 
which the Deity has put within you, are constantly and 
steadily acting, and both call and impel you to your 
duty. The precepts, the commands, the example, and 
the institutions of Jesus Christ, operate the same way, 
and to the same effect. They point out to you the 
way of duty, and the way of safety, and in a manner 
which you can easily understand. Their operation and 
effect is the same whether you understand the theory 
on which they are founded, or whether you do not 
understand it. Their operation is regular, permanent, 
and steady, whether you can, or cannot comprehend 
the systems of nature and grace. All that relates to 
duty and practice is thus made plain and clear in the 
moral system, and the system itself operates constantly, 
and steadily, while that which relates to theory is in- 
volved in darkness, and is far beyond our compre- 
hension. 

The effects designed to be produced by these moral 
provisions of nature and grace, are the durable fruits 
of righteousness, or the useful, necessary, and substan- 
tial moral virtues. Thus in the system of nature, “He 
hath shewed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth 
the Lord require of thee, but to do justly and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?’°® In the 
christian dispensation one of the sacred writers gives 
us this account of vice and virtue, “The works of the 
flesh are manifest, which are these, adultery, fornica- 
tion, uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, witchcraft, 
hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, 
heresies, envyings, murders, drunkenness, revellings, 
and such like—But the fruit of the spirit is love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness, temperance; against which there is no law.’? 
Another of these writers tells us that envying and 
strife, confusion and every evil work, belong to the 
wisdom that “Is earthly, sensual, devilish.” But the 
wisdom that is from above is first pure, then peaceable, 
gentle, and easy to be intreated, full of mercy and good 
fruits, without partiality, and without hypocrisy.”4 

Can any dispositions or actions be more distinct and 
different in their own nature, than those which are 
described above? Neither the dictates of our own 
minds, nor the declarations of the christian religion, 
leave us any room to doubt but that the former are 
totally and essentially wrong, both in their nature and 
in their tendency; and that the other, in any light in 
which they can be viewed, are right, fit, and matters 
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of duty. Nothing more is wanting to show that the 
one are of the nature of vice, and that the other are 
necessary parts of virtue. The effect then which every 
part of the moral system is designed to have, is to 
prevent the dispositions and works of vice, and to 
produce those of virtue. 

An observation, or rather a fact occurs here which 
cannot be too carefully attended to, the moral virtues 
do in fact carry with them clear and decisive evidence 
both of their own fitness and excellency, and of the 
truth and fitness of the doctrine or system of which 
they make the most essential part. We are repeatedly 
asked upon the subject of christianity whether plain, 
unlearned, common men, however honest can be sup- 
posed capable of understanding the doctrines and evi- 
dence of the christian religion. If this question means 
to comprehend all the grounds, foundations, reasonings, 
relations, connections, and consequences of christianity, 
the answer must be, They cannot; and it ought to be 
added, neither has such knowledge been given to any 
of the reasoners or disputers either for, or against it. 
But if the question intends whether plain, honest, and 
well disposed christians, can have a well grounded evi- 
dence of the truth of their religion, and of the hope that 
is in them, the answer will be, They can have such evi- 
dence, and in as clear and full a manner as any subtle 
metaphysician or cloistered scholar. 

Nature and grace have their clearest and fullest 
moral effects not in the most learned, but in the most 
honest and virtuous minds. If you obey the dictates of 
the moral principles, you need nothing more to con- 
vince you that you do right. Their dictates are the 
commands of God, and the first principles of morals. 
You know them to be right without having to study 
either the consequences which they produce, or any of 
the books which the learned moralists and divines have 
wrote upon the subject. If you obey the precepts of 
Jesus Christ, cultivate his temper, imitate his example, 
and do the things that his religion enjoins; if you have 
the moral virtues and christian graces described above, 
you cannot help knowing what you do right, and are 
in the way of your duty, and to the divine favor ; neither 
the dictates of nature or grace leave any room for 
doubt. What is to such a man whether the doctors of 
the schools have wrote wisdom or folly, darkned or 
cleared up the subject, confounded or understood them- 
selves, or one another? In all such cases, wisdom is 
justified of her children. It is not learning but virtue 
that compleats the practical and personal evidence; and 
this is that, which most nearly concerns every indi- 
vidual. It is not debates, disputes, metaphysics, or 
mathematics, that can convince any man that his own 
religion is good, or availing to its proper moral purposes 
and ends: and on the other hand he that has the chris- 
tian virtues and graces, has certainly the best evidence 
that any man can have, of the reality of a true, pure, 
and saving religion. For in any given, and indeed in 
any possible case, the best evidence that you can pos- 
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sibly have of a true, pure, and divine religion, is to 
have the thing itself; those virtues and graces, in which 
it consists. This is an evidence that every good man 
actually has; and it makes but little alteration, whether, 
according to the customs of the world, he is called a 
weak or a wise man. 

In this view of the subject, I am apprehensive the 
greatest difficulty will not be in the case of the plain, 
unlearned, common christian. Whatever may be the 
literary or reasonings powers of such men, they can 
easily and readily discern that “as many as are lead 
by the spirit of God, they are the sons of God.’* The 
greater difficulty will be for the haughty dogmatical 
sophist to show that his own scheme of religion, with 
all its apparatus of pride, debate, and learning, is at- 
tended with the evidence and effects of truth, purity, 
or moral excellency. Thus it was in the days of the 
apostles: The plainness and purity of the christian 
religion to the Jews was a stumbling block, and to the 
Greeks it appeared to be foolishness; but by those who 
sincerely and seriously embraced it, it was found to be 
both the wisdom of God and the power of God.* It is 
not therefore to the learned or to the unlearned, but 
it is to the upright, to the honest, and to the good man, 
that the effect and evidence of the moral system is 
most clearly, certainly, and practically known. In this, 
as well as in many other instances, “God hath chosen the 
foolish things of the world, to confound the wise; and 
the weak things of the world, to confound the things 
which are mighty.”* 

But whatever may be the operation or effect of the 
moral system, both the one and the other are essentially 
connected with moral cultivation and improvement. 
Without this neither reason or christianity ever had, or 
probably ever can have an universal or powerful effect 
on the different nations and ages of men.—lIn the 
original gift and bestowment, the system of nature 
comprehends the whole human race. But this universal 
gift and donation, in its original state, seems to be 
nothing more than a capacity, a capability, a germ, 
something in embrio that is capable of being extended, 
expanded, and wrought up to something more perfect, 
noble, and useful. Our reason must be cultivated, our 
moral powers must be disciplined and improved, or 
they will remain in a dormant and quiescent state. In 
the infant we do not see even the appearance of their 
existence; and in the savage state they are scarcely 
visable, and have no other appearance than a few 
original impressions of the existence of some great 
spirit, and some general notions of another life. While 
the savage state remains, nature is uncultivated and 
goes no further. Wild and fierce, men in such a state 
neither enquire or think about religious or moral 
matters, but remain ignorant and thoughtless of the 
most important truths and duties of natural religion. 
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Destitute of education, instruction, exercise, and im- 
provement, the rational and moral powers of man in 
the savage state remain in a state of infancy, weakness, 
inactivity, and inability. The moral nature is scarcely 
visable, and is almost dormant and inactive.—It will 
be the same with respect to the religion of Jesus Christ. 
A mind not cultivated or instructed enough, to be in 
some measure acquainted with the principles and doc- 
rines of natural religion, will not be capable of examin- 
ing or embracing the evidence or the doctrines of 
christianity. To be received they must be understood. 
To be understood they must be taught and explained. 
In all cases relating to moral truths or systems, their 
operations and effects are essentially connected with 
education, instruction, cultivation, and the improve- 
ment of the mind. 

This being known to be the case, is it not surprising 
that we should be asked by way of objection, and with 
an air of triumph, why christianity is not universally 
known, and embraced by all the nations of the earth? 
Go and study the system of nature, and that will inform 
you that christianity cannot be known, that it cannot 
be received but by men in whom nature herself has in 
some degree been cultivated and improved. Neither 
the doctrines nor the evidence of natural religion, or 
christianity, can be understood but by men, who have 
been taught and accustomed to exercise their reason and 
understanding. The one in the order of nature, and of 
time, must necessarily precede the other. Before you 
venture then to make it an objection to christianity, 
that it has not been universal, modesty and decency 
require that you should be able to tell us, Why reason 
has not been universally cultivated and improved: for 
both the nature of the thing, and every attempt that 
has been made to christianize a nation of savages, has 
clearly shown that such men cannot understand either 
the principles and doctrines of natural religion or those 
of the christian system. The second event, in the 
nature of things, cannot precede the first. Christianity 
therefore cannot be received and embraced, till reason 
and the moral powers of men are in some degree culti- 
vated, improved, and put into exercise. Every thing 
then that can be said by way of objection against chris- 
tianity, because it is not universal, is equally directed 
against the system of nature: and all that it amounts 
to is this, That there are in fact, and always have been, 
nations of barbarians and savages, whose minds have 
never been cultivated or instructed; and who know 
not either God, or the Lord Jesus Christ.—Instead of 
being a weighty objection to the truth of christianity, 
this serves only to show that the operations of the 
natural and of the christian systems have been alike: 
and that the operations and effects in both of them, 
have been essentially connected with moral cultivation 
and improvement. 

With respect to the christian world, every thing in 
the operations of the systems of nature and grace, seems 
to be adapted and adjusted to a state of trial and proba- 
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tion. Had the moral principles in man been made 
superiour to all temptation, and such as never could 
have been affected by our animal inclinations or pas- 
sions, their effects would have been certain and uni- 
versal. They would have overcome all other principles 
and inclinations, any man would never have fallen into 
error, or deviated from his duty; but continued in a 
uniform course of innocence and rectitude. Or had 
the great truths and principles of christianity been so 
engraven and engrafted into the human constitution, as 
to overcome all other motives and principles, the chris- 
tian would have always adhered to the precepts and 
maxims of his religion; and his life would have been 
a steady course of conformity to the doctrines and 
precepts of his faith—But neither of these is the case 
consistent with a state of trial and probation, or with 
the freedom and liberty implied and supposed in the 
idea or nature of a moral agent. Such a necessary and 
confirmed state of rectitude and righteousness, would 
have been inconsistent with any proper trial and disci- 
pline, and can belong only to beings of a very different 
nature and order from man. For in all the human race 
the moral and the christian principles do not compel, 
but incline, persuade, and draw men to virtue and 
religion. They do not form a system of mechanical, 
or of metaphysical weights and pullies; but as moral 
principles and motives, they operate to incline, urge, 
and influence, still leaving men free and moral agents. 

Hence reason and conscience do not have an uni- 
versal effect, but are frequently and greatly corrupted 
and abused. Reason has often been employed to 
confute herself; to prove that the gods were full of 
lusts, intrigues, vices and quarrels; and were pleased 
with the sacrifices of abomination, slaughter, and in- 
iquity. Conscience has frequently been made the pre- 
text for vice and iniquity, and few crimes have been 
greater than those which have been committed under 
the pretence of a sacred regard to conscience and duty. 
The annals of all nations and ages abound with accounts 
of such abominations—-The men who are acquainted 
with the relations of history, or with the course of 
human affairs, will not wonder to find that the same 
things have been done by christians. That iniquity, 
hypocrisy, intollerance, persecution, pride, ambition, 
avarice, lawless power, and tyranny, in all their odious 
forms, have been found in the christian world; and that 
many have endeavoured to avail themselves of the name 
and pretence of this holy religion to affect their temporal 
purposes, to answer the ends of ambition and avarice, 
and to establish systems of civil and ecclesiastical power 
and plunder. And it ought not to be denied, concealed, 
or excused, that the ecclesiastical quarrels, contentions, 
divisions, persecutions, and tyrannies, in their nature, 
number, and virulence, have been fully equal to any 
thing that has ever been done by civil power, or the 
most unrelenting despotism. 

It is no objection to the reality or utility of reason 
that it has not had an universal moral effect, but is 
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often greatly abused and perverted. Neither is it any 
objection to christianity that it is frequently treated 
in the same way. If natural religion and christianity 
had not been matters of high consequence and impor- 
tance, they never would have been corrupted or abused 
to any considerable degree. It is not because they 
are of an insignificant or useless nature, but it is on 
account of their excellency and utility, that the men 
of the world expect to find an advantage in abusing 
and perverting them.—And this very abuse and cor- 
ruption does clearly show not only the excellency of 
the institutions themselves, but that the author of the 
system has adjusted every part of the moral plan, 
either to the nature or to the state of man. While he 
has made us free agents, with a liberty and with a 
power of abusing and perverting the greatest gifts and 
blessings, he has not put it in our power to destroy 
the system itself; or to ruin that, which had its origin 
and foundation in the wisdom, power, and goodness of 
the supreme Creator. For however men may abuse 
and corrupt, we have already seen that they cannot ruin 
or destroy either part of the moral system; but amidst 
all their vices, follies, and corruptions, the system itself 
remains, and never ceases to operate, and produce moral 
effects. Thus while the foundation which was laid by 
God standeth sure and steadfast, virtue and vice, obedi- 
ence and disobedience, good and evil, are promiscuously 
blended together ; and are every where to be seen, where 
men themselves are to be found. 

What are we to make of all this promiscuous scene 
of virtue and vice, of good and evil? We every where 
find the moral system, and we every where find that 
it is abused. The work of God, where ever we find it, 
always appears like himself, benevolent, pure, and per- 
fect. Unalterably good and steadfast, the human race 
have no power to ruin or destroy it; the utmost that 
they can do, is to dishonor, abuse, corrupt, and pervert 
it—Is there no order, regularity, and design in all 
these promiscuous, perplexed, and apparently contrary 
phenomena? Yes, perfect order and design. They all 
naturally result from one plan, and resolve themselves 
into one conclusion and result,—This world itself is 
but a state of trial and probation, and man is placed 
here in a state of discipline and education for something 
more important and compleat, which is yet to come. 
Every thing which is imparted to us, and which is 
transacted by us in the present state, is related and 
connected with something future, and more important. 

This seems to be the only view that can reconcile or 
explain the state of things in the present world. We 
have a nature susceptible of virtue or vice, as the in- 
fluence of the moral principles, or the impulse of the 
animal inclinations, is suffered to preponderate. The 
human character may be elevated and adorned, by high 
degrees of knowledge and virtue; and it may be de- 
pressed and degraded to the lowest state of savage 
ignorance and vice. A variety of objects, relations, and 
interests, are unavoidably connected with our state, 
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which furnish the means of moral degradation or im- 
provement; and thus naturally lead to much suffering 
or felicity——Not only the moral constitution but the 
present world itself does not seem to have been formed 
on any other plan, but that of trial and discipline. It 
is not a place for perfect wisdom and virtue, for there 
are none that attain it; and vice and folly are every 
where to be found. It is not a world of compleat folly 
and ignorance, for the moral principles are constantly 
at work; and many there are who fear God, and serve 
their generation according to his will. It is far from 
being a scene of compleat happiness, for misery and 
sorrow are every where intermixed with it. It is not 
the abode of compleat misery or misfortune, for many, 
very many enjoyments and blessings are interspersed 
and multiplied among the most severe and bitter scenes. 
—All is blended, all is mixed up together. Virtue and 
vice, wisdom and folly, misery and happiness are every 
where apparent, and lie scattered all around us. Every 
thing is intermixed and relative, and nothing seems 
to stand alone, to be compleated, or finished. What 
does all this denote but a state of trial and probation, 
where virtue and vice may both have a place, where 
happiness and misery will of course succeed; and where 
the human race are themselves in a state of education 
and discipline for something which is yet to come; for 
something more finished and satisactory, and which is 
now the object of their incessant hopes or fears? This 
naturally suggests to us, 

VII. That every thing in nature and in grace seems 
to be operating and tending to the same final termina- 
tion and issue, in a future and approaching state—All 
the animals which are upon this earth, man excepted, 
do not appear to be furnished with any moral powers, 
to be made moral agents, or to have any such principles 
in their constitution and nature as imply accountability 
for their conduct. All the ends and purposes of their 
creation seem to be answered by the animal principles 
of action with which they are endowed. When they 
die, there is nothing apparent in any former part of 
their conduct, in any works which they have produced, 
or in any of the phenomena which attend their dis- 
solution, that suggests to us the idea of their being 
designed for a future state or existence. 

With man the case is apparently different. To him 
the Creator has assigned a moral nature and principles, 
and imparted some knowledge of himself. His moral 
powers admit of much cultivation, improvement, and a 
continued enlargement and progress. From this distinc- 
tion and pre-eminence of his nature have resulted sys- 
tems of education, discipline, attainments in the arts and 
sciences, institutions of civil government, codes and col- 
lections of civil laws and ethics, and the establishment of 
religious institutions and worship. Many of these seem 
to have been of a durable nature and utility; and have 
been transmitted down from one generation to another, 
through a long series of ages——And what is more, a 
sense of accountability is deeply implanted, and wrought 
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into its nature. He feels himself accountable for his 
conduct, to his own heart, to his fellow men, and to 
his God. At the same time the desire and expectation 
of life seems to have been common, general, and un- 
ceasing in the human race. Most of the sages and 
philosophers of antiquity taught this doctrine to the 
people; and it certainly was common and general among 
all the nations of antiquity, and remains so in modern 
ages and nations.—It is true the metaphysical arguments 
which have been brought to establish this doctrine, do 
not seem to explain or to prove it. But it is as true 
that it is not in the power of any civilized people to 
get rid of this expectation and belief; and nothing can 
appear more absurd, incredible, and unphilosophical, 
than to suppose that the Deity himself has wrought 
delusion and folly into the very natures, desires, ex- 
pectations, and sweetest hopes of man. 

What nature thus suggests and intimates, is abun- 
dantly confirmed and explained by the religion of Jesus 
Christ. In this we are told not only that the dead 
shall hear the voice of the Son of God and live, but 
that the most important and solemn scenes shall suc- 
ceed: That every one of us must give an account of 
himself unto God, be judged, according to his works, 
and receive according to the deeds done in the flesh: 
That God is no respecter of persons; but in every 
nation he that feareth him, and worketh righteousness, 
is accepted with him" That all will be dealt with 
according to the law and dispensation they were under ;” 
and to whom much had been given, of him shall much 
be required ; according to what is found to be reasonable 
and right among men in the present state, for it is 
their practice and rule of proceeding, to whom they 
have committed much, of him they will ask the more.” 

Nothing can be more rational, just, and sublime, 
than the accounts which the holy Scriptures give us, of 
the portion and allotment that will at last be made to 
every man. It agrees with every idea that we have of 
equity, justice, and moral government. It coincides 
with every sentiment that we can form of congruity 
and fitness. It terminates in a result, to which all the 
laws and tendencies of nature are now leading. And 
it is that, which every just and righteous man must 
wish and expect should finally take place; “He that 
is unjust, let him be unjust still; and he that is filthy, 
let him be filthy still; and he that is righteous, let him 
be righteous still; and he that is holy, let him be holy 
still.’*—The result then, the final termination of the 
moral system will be this, The works of men shall 
follow them, and the characters and dispositions of men 
shall go with them into the other world: The im- 
penitently vicious will form a society for which their 
tempers, works, characters, and inclinations, do natu- 
rally dispose and fit them: Those of an opposite temper 
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and character, the virtuous, will be gathered into one 
vast society whom no man can number, whose tempers, 
dispositions, conduct, and inclinations, having been 
founded in virtue, will forever remain the basis of in- 
creasing piety, friendship, union, and felicity. 

Upon the whole then if we examine the religion of 
nature, and the religion of Jesus Christ, we find that 
they had their origin in the miraculous power of God; 
that they both stand on a similar foundation, the moral 
nature and condition of man; that they are both sup- 
ported and preserved by mediation; they form one sys- 
tem of universal religion, adapted to all ages and 
nations of men; they are permanent, durable, and in- 
destructible; attended with similar operations and ef- 
fects; and will have the same final termination and 
issue. They evidently then appear to be derived from 
the same author, and to bear the marks, characters, and 
evidence of his workmanship and operation. They 
form one grand, harmonious moral system; beginning 
with the creation of the first man, adapted to his 
nature and state, and terminating in the natural conse- 
quences of unrepented vice, or in the gracious rewards 
of imperfect virtue. 

It is from the appearances of order, design, adjust- 
ment, regularity, proportion, connection, harmony, and 
durability, that we conclude the natural world was 
derived from an author and legislator, infinitely wise 
and powerful. We have the same evidence, proof, and 
certainty that this must also be the case with the moral 
system. The evidence, the reasoning, and the conclu- 
sion is the same in the one case, as in the other; nor 
can I see that it is attended with doubtfulness or un- 
certainty in either—And here, I think, is the place, 
where we may look for clear, strong, and decisive evi- 
dence of the truth of natural and revealed religion. 
Clear, permanent, and decisive evidence must be in- 
volved and contained in the work itself; and the more 
the work is examined, the more will be discovered of 
its excellency, proof, origin, and evidence. This seems 
to be the case with all the works of God, whether natural 
or moral. All of them involve circumstances, relations, 
and characters, which denote their author and pre- 
server; but these circumstances, relations, and char- 
acters, will not be understood or discerned by us, unless 
they are attended to, observed, and compared.’ 

When the books and tables of the astronomers tell 
us that all the bodies which compose the solar system, 
are subject to fixed, regular, and stated motions, revolu- 
tions, and aspects; and are kept in their orbits by one 
universal law and cause, the business of the observer 
is to go and examine the work. If we find that the 
planets have in fact the aspects, situations, and motions, 
which the astronomers described, we cannot avoid con- 
cluding that what they represented was the system of 
nature; and that this system was formed by a wise, 
intelligent, and omnipotent author—When we read in 
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books of natural history that all the various species of 
animals are distinguished by certain invariable char- 
acters, inclinations, and appearances, the business of 
the philosopher is to examine these several kinds of 
animals; and if he finds that what has been written 
contains a just description of these animals, he cannot 
doubt but that he has found the work of God, in that 
part of the system of nature—It is the same with 
respect to the system of plants and vegetables, and with 
regard to the human body. Observe and study them, 
and you will want nothing more to convince you that 
you have actually found the work of God. 

Can it be otherwise in moral matters? When the 
systems of nature and grace are described and repre- 
sented by books and writers, our business is to examine 
and observe whether we can find any such system 
actually existing and operating as has been described. 
If we do find such a permanent, durable, moral system, 
can it be a question whether it was derived from the 
author of nature, or is it to be placed among the im- 
perfect, perishing works of man? In such cases, the 
evidence does in fact exist in the thing itself: And 
when you are inclined seriously and fairly to examine 
the subject, you will soon and clearly find that a moral 
system in man, is certainly a part of the system of 
nature; and must be the work of that author, by whom 
man and the whole system of the natural and moral 
world, was ordained and brought into being. Observe 
and examine the matter, and you will be convinced that 
this is in fact the case. But no evidence, no proof, no 
argument, or demonstration, can be convincing to those 
who never observe or pay any attention to those great 
and mighty works of God, which are ever before their 
eyes, and in their hearts. When such men call for 
conviction, they call for that, which without examina- 
tion, they can never have, receive, or understand. 

If this is the case, if it is a fact that natural and 
revealed religion do contain and exhibit within them- 
selves clear and certain marks and characters that they 
are the works of an almighty and benevolent author, no 
partial objections that can be made against them, can 
avail to destroy their foundations, or to prove their 
absurdity or falshood—It has been objected that the 
sacred writers were but weak and fallible men, that 
they no were claimed the high distinction of infalli- 
bility, or pretended to be above the reach of error and 
mistake; that errors were unavoidable in writing and 
transcribing copies of the New Testament from the 
originals, and that in fact there are several variations 
and different readings in the ancient copies. It is 
further urged that the original writers, the evangelists 
and apostles, were not perfectly agreed in sentiment, but 
did at times oppose and contend with each other; that 
their accounts of the proceedings, doctrines, life, death, 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ, do not agree in every 
particular; that they have not in fact given the same 
relations of some of those ancient transactions. And 
further, that admitting an actual revelation from God 
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to have been given, and to have been absolutely perfect, 
it is impossible to suppose that any accounts or relations 
of it should be equally perfect as the original; that if 
they were composed and wrote by men, the accounts 
must unavoidably partake of human weakness and im- 
perfection, and never could arise to any thing like in- 
fallibility. 

It is denied that the accounts of the sacred writers 
do contain any important differences in their relations 
of facts. But let it be admitted that like the rest of the 
human race, they were themselves but weak and fallible 
men, and what will all such objections amount to? To 
nothing that could affect the truth, or weaken the evi- 
dence of the christian religion. The work of God is 
one thing, and the relations that men give of it are 
another. The revelation of the principles, doctrines, 
and truths of christianity, was made by Jesus Christ: 
The books of the New Testament contain the account 
of these important matters. The former was the sole 
work of the divine author; the latter, the account which 
his ministers and apostles gave of it. The former was 
the revelation that God made of himself to the world 
by Jesus Christ; the latter is the record that the evan- 
gelists and apostles have made of these great and mighty 
works. If the former is found in fact to be the un- 
doubted and permanent work of God, neither its founda- 
tion nor its evidence can be shaken by the natural 
weakness, imperfection, or fallibility of good men, in 
giving their accounts of its origin or introduction. No 
friend to christianity need to be afraid to admit St. 
Austen’s sentiments when he says, “I am of opinion, 
that those men to whom the Holy Ghost revealed what 
ought to be received as authoritative in religion, might 
write some things as men with historical diligence, and 
other things as prophets by divine inspiration; and that 
those things are so distinct, that the former may be 
attributed to themselves as contributing to the increase 
of knowledge, and the latter to God speaking by them 
things appertaining to the authority of religion.” If 
I understand the apostle Paul, he speaks to the same 
purpose when he says, “I speak this by permission, and 
not of commandment. To the rest speak I, not the 
Lord.’ 

Admitting then, what I am far from believing, that 
all the objectors wish to establish on these points was 
true, it could not help them as to their conclusion; it 
would not shake the foundation, or even weaken the 
evidence that attends the work of God. This work in 
the natural and in the moral world standing upon a 
foundation, and contains an evidence that is not altered 
whether it is comprehended or not, or whether men have 
or have not represented and described it with accuracy 
and precision.—The reality and the regularity of the 
solar system exists, and contains an evidence within 
itself, which neither is nor can be affected by the errors 
that astronomers may sometimes make in their observa- 
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tions. The anatomy of the human body can neither be 
destroyed or be altered, by the mistakes the surgeon 
may make in his dissections or remarks.——Nor can the 
moral system of nature, or christianity be destroyed or 
be changed, because the doctors and ministers of it 
have been subject to like passions and infirmities as 
other men. Neither can it be in any degree altered 
either by the weakness of its friends, or by the incre- 
dulity of its opposers. 

The only evidence that can be urged to any advantage 
against revelation, must be such, as goes to prove that 
there is not any such moral system as has been sup- 
posed: That there is not any plan of natural religion 
arising out of the moral nature of man, and the relation 
he stands in to his Maker; and that there is not any 
such system of grace, flowing from the divine mercy, 
and applying to the sinful or fallen state of mankind, 
as christianity holds out.—If this can be shown then 
it will indeed be proved that neither natural religion or 
christianity have any fixed or real nature, existence, 
or evidence. But till this is done, it can be but little 
purpose to bring forward some little remarks about 
the age of the world, the quantity of water necessary 
to make a flood, the different methods of arranging 
chronological events, or the imperfection of the men 
who wrote or transcribed the sacred books. The de- 
cisive question is, whether there is, or is not such a 
moral system as has been described. If such a system 
does exist, there can be no question whether it is the 
work of God. If there is no such system, there can 
be neither force or reality in any of the arguments 
which are brought to prove either its truth or falshood. 

The whole subject seems to resolve itself into three 
parts; the original work or production of God ;—the 
manifestation or revelation of this work; and the rela- 
tion, history, or record of it. The first consideration 
that occurs to the mind in contemplating the moral 
system, is the work itself, the formation of it, and the 
constitution assigned to it by God. This, without any 
uncertainty and doubt, is the sole and the pure work 
of God; and like all his other works, must be absolutely 
perfect and compleat. Here there cannot be any thing 
wrong, deficient, or excessive. There cannot be any 
such thing as too little or too much, any thing redun- 
dant, irregular, or defective, in the divine production. 
All must have been like the divine author himself, 
compleat, perfect, and altogether right; and precisely 
that, which the Creator intended to produce. The 
systems of nature and grace must be viewed in this 
light. No objections of any kind can be admitted here. 
If any are disposed to find fault with, or to censure 
that which was, and is, the work of God, all their ob- 
jections must be ascribed to some error in their under- 
standings or dispositions; for nothing wrong, deficient, 
or excessive, can be supposed to belong to, or any how 
to appertain to the work of God. This is itself the 
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standard or the rule of all physical or moral rectitude 
or perfection. 

The second consideration respecting the moral sys- 
tem, will relate to the manifestation or revelation of it 
to us, or rather to man. This, so far as we can judge, 
must be in some measure both partial, and local; partial, 
because the bigger part of the works of God must be 
unknown to the inhabitants of this globe; and also be- 
cause the powers and capacities of the human mind 
cannot comprehend but a small part of those works of 
the Deity, which are apparent and visable to us. On 
both these accounts, the manifestation or knowledge of 
the moral system, must also be in some measure, local. 
If it be admitted that the faculty of reason, conscience, 
and the religious principle, are universal, that is given 
alike to all the individuals of the human race, this 
universality is only in the donation of the original 
capacity; and not at all in the means and advantages, 
which different nations have to improve or cultivate 
those moral powers and faculties. Hence they appear 
and operate in very different manners and degrees, in 
the savage and in the civilized state, and become in a 
great degree national and local in their cultivation, im- 
provement, operations, and effects—This being the 
case with those moral faculties, principles, and powers, 
by which man becomes capable of moral and religious 
instruction and information, it cannot be otherwise with 
respect to a system of revelation. This must unavoid- 
ably be as much national and local, as the cultivation 
and improvement of the moral faculties. A nation of 
ignorant uncultivated savages and barbarians could not 
understand the evidence, or the sublime truths and 
doctrines of revelation, while their rational and moral 
powers had been so little cultivated, that they remained 
almost totally ignorant of the truths and doctrines of 
natural religion. To look for the former amongst a 
people who had never learned the latter, would be to 
expect both physical and moral impossibilities. If we 
may reason then from the nature of the subject, it 
seems that the manifestation or revelation of the moral 
system must be partial, and in some measure local and 
national; and that it would be absurd, to expect that 
it should be otherwise. 

The third consideration relates to the relation, ac- 
count, history, or records, of this manifestation or 
revelation. This being performed by man, what ought 
to be expected but that it should partake of human 
nature and conduct. A revelation from God must un- 
doubtedly be a revelation of truth, and of nothing else; 
but does a revelation of his mind and will necessarily 
imply or suppose that absolute infallibility is thereby 
entailed on those men, to whom the revelation was 
originally made, or is afterwards given? What more 
is, or can be supposed necessary in such a case, than that 
the revelation should be understood, and faithfully re- 
corded? And what more is wanting to effect this, 
than a common understanding, and an upright disposi- 
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tion?—I do as to myself believe that much more was 
actually given to the ancient prophets and apostles, 
than what is here stated; I believe them to have been 
inspired, and directed, by the spirit and by the provi- 
dence of God. But if nothing more had been granted 
to them than what is stated above, we should not have 
lost the benefit and advantages, that naturally result 
from such a revelation of the moral system. Truth 
when it is once made known, does in almost all cases, 
recommend and establish itself by its own internal ex- 
cellency and evidence. 

Arguing then from the nature of the subject itself 
we shall be lead to these conclusions. That the moral 
system is itself the compleat and perfect work of God; 
that the manifestation or revelation of this work will 
be but partial, and in some measure national and local ; 
and that the relation, history, and records of it, having 
been wrote by men who were subject to like passions 
with us, may be imperfect, and bear the appearance of 
human nature, passions, and conduct. And if these 
conclusions result from the nature of the subject, is 
it not the error and folly of infidelity that is so con- 
stantly confounding itself upon this subject? What 
else could so often assert with a preposterous assurance, 
that if revelation was true, it must have been universal ; 
and that the sacred writers to have been credible, must 
in all cases have ceased to be men, and become as in- 
fallible as God himself? Infidelity must learn to reason 
with more clearness and consistency on these subjects, 
if it expects to destroy the foundations of the christian 
religion, or to appear with reputation in the transactions 
of natural or moral philosophy. 

We have now traced the moral system from its origin 
in the first man, to its termination in the rewards of 
righteousness through the mediation of Jesus Christ. 
Upon the most careful attention which I have been 
able to give to the subject, I am for myself fully con- 
vinced that like all the other works of God, it is the 
production of the most perfect wisdom, power, and 
benevolence; and I do not find any desires, wishes, or 
hopes, but such as may have their full completion in 
it. It appears to be the surest guide in life, and to 
afford the richest consolation under the prospects and 
expectations of death. When we can no longer act a 
part in these mortal scenes, what more can any man 
desire than to join the spirits of just men made perfect, 
the society of the worthy and good of all nations and 
ages, in whom imperfection being done away, virtue, 
knowledge, and felicity are become compleat? “They 
sing the song of Moses the servant of God, and the 
song of the Lamb, saying Great and marvellous are 
thy works, Lord God almighty; just and true are thy 
ways, thou king of saints. Who shall fear thee, O 
Lord, and glorify thy name?’ 
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LECTURE X 


ON THE ANALOGY AND HARMONY 
OF REASON AND REVELATION 


That the actions of every being in the Universe are 
derived from his nature and constitution appears to me 
to be a self-evident truth; nor can I conceive of any 
possibility that it should be otherwise. With regard 
to the supremely perfect and benevolent Creator of the 
universe, I can form no other ideas of his moral per- 
fections but those of immutable and eternal wisdom, 
holiness, justice, goodness and truth. Nor can I con- 
ceive even in imagination, but that all his actions are 
the result of such unchangeable moral perfections; that 
he always does, and always must, will, chuse, and act 
in such a manner. The highest reverence towards God, 
and the most modest sense of our own weakness does 
indeed become us, when we attempt to reason, or to 
speak on such a subject. But I am altogether unable 
even to doubt but that the most absolute perfection of 
moral character and conduct is both certain and neces- 
sary in the Deity; or that his character or conduct can 
be otherwise than immutably right, fit, and good: Of 
consequence I cannot help concluding, that the moral 
rectitude of the Deity is in fact both certain, immutable, 
and necessary; and that the certainty and necessity of 
it, does in no degree diminish, but adds to the excellency 
of the divine rectitude or righteousness. 

But although the certainty and the necessity of the 
divine rectitude is in no degree inconsistent with the 
freedom and excellency of it, it is altogether inconsistent 
with a state of moral discipline, trial, and probation; 
and no such state ever can be ascribed to the Deity. 
God cannot therefore be tempted by evil, and the imu- 
tability of his nature and rectitude render it impossible 
that he ever should be in such a state, as that which 
we understand, when we speak of moral discipline, 
trial, probation, and consequent rewards and punish- 
ments. The certainty then and the necessity of the 
most perfect moral rectitude in the Deity, is not in- 
consistent with the most perfect freedom of choice, or 
with the highest excellency of righteousness; but they 
are wholly inconsistent with a state of moral trial and 
probation. And no being, with a nature absolutely 
perfect like that of the ever blessed God, ever could 
have been placed in a state of discipline or trial; the 
absolute perfection of such a nature is in itself altogether 
unfit for, and wholly exclusive of any trial or probation 
at all. 

How is it with the nature and constitution of man? 
This is the work and the production of God; and for 
what purposes is it designed, and to what state of 
things is it adapted ?—Every thing within us, and with- 
out us; every conclusion of reason, and every doctrine 
of Scripture, agree in convincing us that we are placed 
in a state of moral education, discipline and probation, 
and subject to rewards or punishments for our conduct. 
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For such a being, a very different nature from that of 
the Creator, is necessary. Unchangeable principles of 
necessary moral rectitude, would have made it impos- 
sible that men with such a nature, should have ever 
fallen into any transgression at all. A total depravity 
or sinfulness of nature and constitution, would have 
made it impossible that they should ever have done 
any thing right. In the one case, and in the other, the 
whole course of moral actions would have been un- 
avoidable and necessary; and there could not have been 
any such thing as moral trial, discipline, probation, or 
accountability. To admit of these, a very different con- 
stitution was necessary. 

And it is certain in fact that a very different con- 
stitution has been assigned to us by God. We find 
and we feel that our nature is complex or compound: 
That we have animal principles which may in fact lead 
us to violate the moral principles of our nature. And 
we find with equal certainty that we have moral prin- 
ciples put within us, which do dictate to us a conformity 
to moral duty or virtue; and that the dictates of these 
appear to be designed to enable and to persuade us 
to govern our animal passions and inclinations, and to 
maintain a moral government and discipline over our- 
selves. Observation and experience ascertain the 
matter, that such in fact is our constitution. Theory 
seems to render it plain and evident, that such a con- 
stitution is precisely that which in its own nature was 
perfectly fitted to a state of moral probation. Nor can 
I even in imagination conceive of a nature or constitu- 
tion, that could have admitted of moral discipline, re- 
ward, and punishment, different from the constitution 
which God has in fact given to man. 

Here then all the phenomena agree to observation, 
experience fact, reality, and theory. As far as we can 
judge, the constitution of man is exactly that which a 
state of trial and probation required. Every thing in 
the constitution of man, is just as God made it; and 
God made it just as it is, because he designed to make 
man a moral and an accountable creature. The con- 
stitution then of man does in its own nature exclude 
irresistable necessity, and admits of vice or sin, as well 
as of virtue. I can have no doubt but that it was de- 
signed by its author to admit of both these, and it 
appears to me to be one of the great excellencies of 
the human constitution that it does in fact admit of 
virtue and vice; and that it does not make either 
absolute, or necessary. Such a necessity might have 
been consistent with a freedom of choice, and with the 
reality and excellency of moral rectitude; but it could 
not have consisted with a state of trial, probation, ac- 
countability, and just reward. The nature and con- 
stitution then of man is the precise nature and constitu- 
tion, which the state of probation in which he is placed, 
required; had it been otherwise, it would not have been 
fitted for the creature for which it was designed. 

In this then, and in every other respect, the benev- 
olent author of nature has done his work in the wisest 
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and in the best manner. He has assigned to man the 
constitution and nature, which he saw to be the fittest 
for the state in which he was designed to be placed. 
Had he given to him a different nature, or placed him 
in a different state, he would have been a very different 
animal from what he now is. In respect then to the 
nature of man, and the work of God in producing it, 
all is right; all is wise, all is good, and all is best. 

Being the work of God, designed for such a creature 
as man, fitted for the state in which he was placed, and 
for the business he had to perform, the human constitu- 
tion could be no other wise than a compleat and perfect 
production. In this light the sacred writers do always 
speak of it. Thus immediately after the creation of 
man, the sacred historian tells us, that “God saw every 
thing, that he had made, and behold, it was very good.’* 
After the fall of our first parents, and when they had 
been driven forth from the garden of Eden, upon the 
birth of her first child, “Eve said, I have gotten a man 
from the Lord.’® In the ancient book of Job, the 
sacred writer tells us what was the doctrine and 
language of his day. There is a spirit in man; and 
the inspiration of the Almighty giveth them under- 
standing.© The spirit of God hath made me, and the 
breath of the Almighty hath given me life. Where is 
God my maker who giveth songs in the night? Who 
teacheth us more than the beasts of the earth, and 
maketh us wiser than the fowls of heaven.’® Amidst 
all the vices of David, and the humbling sense that he 
had of his own corruption and crimes, he views his 
constitution and nature as an excellent and wonderful 
work of God, and a matter that deserved his gratitude 
and praise; “I will praise thee, for I am fearfully and 
wonderfully made; marvellous are thy works, and that 
my soul knoweth right well.’”* His son Solomon tells 
us that he applied his heart to know, and to search out 
wisdom and the reason of things, and to know the 
wickedness of folly, of foolishness and madness. What 
is the result of his observations searches, and enquiries ? 
“Lo, this only have I found, that God hath made man 
upright; but they have sought out many inventions.’’® 
Speaking to the Jews, by the mouth of the prophet 
Jeremiah, the Deity, while blaming them for their 
aggravated transgressions, declares to them in the most 
express language, “Yet I had planted thee a noble vine, 
wholly a right seed.” 

The author and finisher of our faith, he who came 
to effect the redemption of man from the sin and guilt 
which he has brought upon himself, speaks thus with 
regard to the constitution and nature, which God hath 
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assigned to him, “Behold the fowls of the air, for they 
sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns, 
yet your heavenly father feedeth them. Are not ye 
much better than they?! When his disciples came to 
him enquiring, “Who is the greatest in the kingdom 
of heaven?” he refers them to those, whose tender years 
and age had not admitted of crime or corruption; but 
in whom nature, the gift over heavenly father, was 
still to be found in its genuine state and condition. 
“Jesus called a little child unto him, and said, Verily 
I say unto you, except ye be converted, and become as 
little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. Whosoever therefore shall humble himself as 
this little child, the same is greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven.’ The same sentiments and doctrine are asserted 
on another occasion, “There were brought unto him 
little children, that he should put his hands on them, 
and pray; and his disciples rebuked them. But Jesus 
said, suffer little children, and forbid them not to come 
unto me; for of such is the kingdom of heaven.”*—The 
apostle Paul repeatedly announces the same opinion 
and assertion, “When the Gentiles which have not the 
law, do by nature the things contained in the law, 
these having not the law, are a law unto themselves.' 
I know, and am persuaded by the Lord Jesus, that there 
is nothing unclean of itself." Man is the image and 
glory of God.” Be not children in understanding ; how 
be it, in malice be ye children.° Every creature of 
God is good.’ 

It is not necessary to quote any more passages from 
the sacred writers. Those that have been mentioned 
are sufficient to show that it was the opinion and the 
doctrine of those writers, that the work of God in 
the creation, in the constitution, or in the nature which 
he assigned to man, like all his other works, was ex- 
cellent and good. And indeed if it was God who made 
and fashioned it, there could not have been a possibility 
but that it must have been both physically and morally 
right. 

In what consisteth that vice, wickedness, and cor- 
ruption, which have been prevalent and common in 
every age and country? Say what you will about the 
nature of man, it is apparent that iniquity has abounded 
in every part of the earth, and does still abound; and 
has produced the most dangerous effects, and the most 
pernicious evils. If the relations of history are true, 
this always has been the case; if observation and ex- 
perience are admitted, this is abundantly the case now; 
and if we may reason from what always has been, to 
what may probably be expected, we must conclude that 
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the human race will for the time to come, go on as they 
have done in all former ages: They are, and they will 
then be found often sinning against God; deviating 
more or less from the law of God and nature, doing 
the things which ought not to be done, and involving 
themselves in crime, guilt, and blame. . In what does 
this sinfulness consist, if their Maker has given to 
them such a constitution or nature, as he saw to be 
the most fit and proper for them? 

In what can it consist, but in an abuse and perversion 
of their nature? And what evil is it in our power to 
do, but to misimprove, to misapply, to pervert, abuse, 
and corrupt the gifts and favors of God? What other 
power has man, or what other power can he ever 
have, but that of improving or abusing those gifts, 
which the God of nature and grace has imparted to 
him? He can form nothing, he can produce nothing, 
he can create nothing new or original; all the power 
that he has, to improve or abuse the power and capacity, 
which is given to him by his Maker. He can then, and 
he actually does pervert and abuse the nature, the 
power, or the favor, which are imparted to him by 
God; and it is in this that his sin, transgression, or 
vice, consists. 

When we follow the inclinations and propensities of 
our appetites, affections, and passions, we obey the 
inclinations of the animal part of our nature. When 
we obey the dictates of the moral principles, we act in 
conformity to the moral part of our nature. But when 
we give ourselves up to the former, in opposition to 
and in violation of the latter, then do we violate the 
moral law of our nature, break the law of reason, of 
conscience, and of God. And this is what constitutes 
the nature of vice, crime, sin, and guilt. Sin then or 
moral evil, in its own nature, is what the holy Scriptures 
represent it. It is a transgression of the law of God; 
and this law is the law of reason, of conscience, and 
nature. Sin then or vice is not the natural exertion 
of the unholy, and sinful nature, but it is the abuse and 
the perversion of a nature, which the Deity made every 
way right, fit, and proper for man, and for the state 
in which he was placed. This seems to be the partic- 
ular and appropriate nature of sin; in all cases it is 
the abuse or pervertion of something, which in itself 
was right and good. 

Where is the origin, from whence does this arise? 
From the compound nature of man. Not at all from 
the moral, but altogether from the animal principles of 
our nature. Not from reason, conscience or the re- 
ligious principle; but from the flesh with its affections 
and lusts; for it is these only, which prove the sources 
of temptation, and draw us away from duty. Sin then 
or vice has its possibility, and its origin, in the com- 
pound nature of man; or in the animal part of his 
constitution. In this sense, sin is derived from some- 
thing inherent in our nature; and it is not to be ex- 
pected but that it will more or less prevail in every 
man and in every place. But in all cases it is not a 
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conformity to, but it is a deviation, a perversion, an 
abuse of the moral power, capacity, principle, law, and 
nature, which our Maker has assigned to us. 

It is the doctrine of the sacred writers that this was 
the case in the commission of the first crime, of which 
we have any account. The earliest transgression of 
which we have any relation, was that of the fallen 
angels. Of these we are told, “The angels which kept 
not their first estate, but left their own habitation, he 
hath reserved in everlasting chains under darkness, unto 
the judgment of the great day.”4 In what consisted 
the crime of these angelic spirits? Not in their con- 
formity to the state, the constitution, or the law, which 
their Maker at first assigned to them. Had they pre- 
served this, they would have acted right, never lost 
their innocence and rectitude, but would have kept their 
first estate. Their crime consisted in the reverse; in 
deviating from, in abusing, perverting, in not keeping 
their first estate. Hence their Maker charged them 
with folly," and “spared not the angels that sinned, but 
cast them down to hell, and delivered them into chains 
of darkness, to be reserved unto judgment.’* At the 
head, and as the leader of this apostacy, was “the great 
dragon, that old serpent, called the devil and Satan, 
which deceiveth the whole world: he was cast out into 
the earth, and his angels were cast out with him.”t 
Instead then of having received a sinful nature or con- 
stitution from the hand of God, the primitive introducer 
of all transgression and disobedience was himself placed 
by his Maker, in a state of innocence and rectitude. It 
was his deviating from, abusing, and perverting this 
state, that constituted his sin, produced his guilt, and 
formed that character by which he is now distinguished 
by an odious pre-eminence and superiority in vice. 
Such was the sin that introduced the character, to which 
the sacred writers have assigned the most opprobrious 
names; and which rose by horrid degrees till it became 
Satan, the Devil, the prince of the power of the air, 
the tempter, the deceiver, the spirit that now worketh 
in the children of disobedience, the accuser of our 
brethren, the murderer, the resister of good, the ad- 
versary, the enemy sowing evil seed, a roring lion 
walking about seeking whom he may devour." 

The primitive sin of the human race, the original sin 
of our first parents, was of a similar nature and kind. 
It consisted in obeying the dictates of their appetites 
in opposition to the command and law of God. “When 
the woman saw that the tree was good for food, and 
that it was pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be desired 
to make one wise, she took of the fruit thereof and 
did eat, and gave also unto her husband with her, and 
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he did eat.”” The crime consisted in obeying the ani- 
mal appetites in opposition to the command and direc- 
tion of God. In the appetite itself there was nothing 
wrong, nothing of a moral nature; it was innocent and 
proper as our other animal appetites are. But the 
indulgence of this animal appetite in opposition to the 
dictates of reason, and to the command of God, was in 
itself wrong, and a transgression of the divine law. The 
sin then consisted not in the exertion of a previously 
wicked and depraved disposition, but in the abuse and 
perversion of an innocent and necessary animal prin- 
ciple, which their Maker had made a part of their 
animal constitution or nature. 

In both these cases it is apparent that sin was intro- 
duced, or brought into existence, by the perversion and 
abuse of principles and inclinations, which were inno- 
cent and right in themselves; and that it was first in- 
troduced into the world, not by sinful and corrupted 
beings, but by creatures whom the Deity had himself 
made both innocent and upright; and who fell from 
that state, by their own acts of disobedience.—How is 
it with mankind now? Is the nature of sin any way 
altered since the fall of our first parents? Or does the 
sinfulness of man consist in the same thing now, that 
it did at first? According to the sacred writers it is 
precisely the same thing now, that it was at first. The 
description or definition which the apostles gives of 
it, is critically accurate and just, “Whosoever commit- 
teth sin, transgresseth also the law; for sin is the 
transgression of the law.” Where no law is, there is 
no transgression.’”* “Sin is not imputed when there is 
no law.’ Our animal appetites, affections, and pas- 
sions, are not in themselves contrary to any law of 
God, they are innocent, and necessary; and there is 
nothing immoral or wrong in such an indulgence of 
them as is necessary for our preservation, and consistent 
with the dictates of reason, and the law of God. Then 
only do we commit sin, when we deviate from, or 
transgress the law of nature, which is the law of God. 
The sinfulness of mankind then consists not in a con- 
formity to, but in a deviation from, in an abuse, per- 
version, and corruption of those principles and powers, 
which our Maker himself has made a part of the con- 
stitution and nature of man. It is a fact decidedly 
certain, that this was first done by the innocent and 
upright; and we cannot doubt but that the same has 
been repeated by every other man, from the days of 
Adam until now. 

The corruption then of human nature is the conse- 
quence and effect, not the cause of the sins of men. 
This corruption consists in an unnatural increase, in- 
flammability, impetuosity, power or strength of our 
animal principles, appetites, affections, and passions; 
and in an unnatural depression, decrease, or diminution 
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of the authority, influence, or power of the moral prin- 
ciples; of reason, conscience, and the religious principle. 
When the strength and influence of the former is un- 
naturally augmented and increased; and the strength 
and influence of the latter is unnaturally weakned and 
diminished, nature itself is corrupted. That part of it 
which ought to be kept in subjection and dominion is 
exalted and increased beyond, and above its proper 
state and place; and that at the same time, that part 
of our nature which ought to have the dominion and 
government, is debased and degraded. Thus the animal 
part is exalted and put above the moral, and the moral 
part is put under the dominion and guidance of the 
animal. This, in fact and reallity, is a perversion, 
degradation, and corruption of the nature of man, of 
his reason and moral constitution. 

Every kind of vice does in some measure tend to 
produce such a corruption of nature; but some vices 
effect the business much sooner than others. Intemper- 
ance for instance, does in all cases immediately in- 
flame the appetites and passions, and diminish the 
authority of reason and conscience. The same may be 
said of lust, excessive indulgence of the flesh, of ambi- 
tion, avarice, hypocrisy, falshood, impiety. Every kind 
of vice tends to disturb the order of nature, to weaken 
the moral powers, and make us subject to those of an 
animal nature. In this way our appetites and passions 
may become outrageous, ungovernable, and uncontroul- 
able; and at the same time “the mind and the con- 
science is defiled,? the conscience seared as with an 
hot iron.”* Thus do men become “sometimes alienated, 
and enemies in their minds, (to reason, conscience and 
to God) by wicked works.’”® 

This corruption of nature may admit of very dif- 
ferent degrees in different persons, and at different 
times. In some, it may more easily admit of repentance 
and renovation; in others, it may render the work of 
reformation as difficult and improbable as the ethiopian’s 
changing his skin, and the leopard his spot; and in 
others, it may amount to a total depravity, and put it 
out of their power either to will or to do any thing 
towards their recovery. Let no man think this language 
is too strong. What is the effect of a continued habit 
and course of intemperance, lawless pleasure, ambition, 
avarice, and such kinds of vice? They do often inflame 
the appetites and passions beyond all controul and 
regulation. They not only weaken, but they do often 
destroy all useful exercises of the rational and moral 
powers; bring on incurable diseases, the most distres- 
ing pains, fatal sickness, and death itself. The instances 
of this kind are too many, and they are too well known, 
to leave the fact uncertain or doubtful. At the same 
time they must be allowed to be convincing proofs that 
there are certain degrees and habits of vice, which 
may bring on a total depravity or corruption of nature. 
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And who are the agents in this unhappy scene of 
human depravity and corruption, and by whom was it 
introduced? The holy Scriptures give us this account, 
“Far be it from God, that he should do wickedness and 
from the Almighty that he should commit iniquity.’’ 
“Good and upright is the Lord, therefore will he teach 
sinners in the way.4 Thou art good, and dost good, 
and teach me thy statutes.° God is not the author 
of confusion, but of peace.£ The fruit of the spirit is 
love, joy, peace, long suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance; against such there is no 
law.”® It is not God then that is the author of sin, or 
the agent in bringing corruption and depravity upon the 
human nature and frame. This evil and accursed work 
is done not by him, but it is performed by the lusts and 
vices of wicked men; and to them it is ascribed in 
every part of the holy Scriptures. Thus Moses the 
servant of God says of Israel, “They have corrupted 
themselves, their spot is not the spot of his children; 
they are a perverse and crooked generation.”" In the 
solemn and affecting language of David, “My people 
would not hearken to my voice, and Israel would none 
of me. So I gave them up unto their own hearts lust; 
and they walked in their own counsels.”! The language 
of the prophets is also clear and decisive. “Ah sinful 
nation, says Isaiah, a people laden with iniquity, a seed 
of evil doers, children that are corrupters, they have 
forsaken the Lord. Thy way and thy doings have 
procured these things unto thee, says Jeremiah, this is 
thy wickedness because it is bitter, because it reacheth 
unto thine heart.: They have deeply corrupted them- 
selves, is the language of Hosea; O Israel, thou hast 
destroyed thyself, but in me is thine help.” The same 
purport is the language and doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment. “How often, says the Lord of Life, would I 
have gathered thy children together even as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would 
not!™ The reason and the cause of the corruption of 
men is thus represented by the apostle Paul, “They are 
without excuse because that when they knew God, 
they glorified him not as God, neither were thankful, 
but became vain in their imaginations, and their foolish 
heart was darknd. Professing themselves to be wise 
they became fools; and changed the glory of the un- 
corruptible God into an image made like to corruptible 
man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts and creeping 
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things. Wherefore God also gave them up to unclean- 
ness, through the lusts of their own hearts.’ 

I do not know that any language could have been 
used, or that any form of speech could have been in- 
vented, which could have asserted in more plain and 
express terms, that the corruption and depravity of 
man is not any thing, which the Deity has himself made, 
and put into our constitutions; but that it is a change, 
a degradation, or debasement, which men themselves 
have produced, and brought upon their frame and 
nature——The doctrine then of sacred writers seems 
to be this, That the nature and constitution which God 
hath assigned to man is precisely that which moral 
accountability, probation, and reward, required; and 
which the Creator saw was every way wisest, fittest, 
and best for a creature, placed in such a state; that all 
vice and wickedness is an abuse and perversion of the 
principles, which our Maker has put into our nature: 
That this does in fact bring on a corruption of nature; 
and that this corruption of nature, is not the work of 
God, but a work done and performed by men them- 
selves. The doctrine then of Scripture upon this sub- 
ject, agrees exactly with the doctrine of reason and 
nature. 

In treating upon this subject it is not only the 
doctrine, but the language of the sacred writers is also 
critically just and accurate. When they make use of 
the word Nature or natural, the language is not designed 
to express something which is impure, wrong or vi- 
cious; but something which is either physically or 
morally right, fit, and proper; or that which is the 
consequence, result, or effect, of such a state or con- 
stitution. To this purpose is the language of the 
apostle Paul in his epistle to the Romans. Describing 
the corruptions and vices that prevailed among the 
Gentiles, among other instances of their crimes, he 
mentions this, “Even their women did change the 
natural use into that which is against nature. And 
likewise also the men leaving the natural use of the 
women, burned in their lust one toward another.’ 
It was one part then of the vices of these nations, that 
they perverted their natural inclinations and affections, 
and changed them into practices which were agaist 
nature. As a further instance of their gross corruption 
and depravity, they are described as “without natural 
affection, implacable, unmerciful.”? The sin in these 
cases was a sin against nature; a regular and temperate 
obedience to her inclinations and dictates, would have 
been proper and right. The language is more appropri- 
ate and decisive in the next chapter, “For when the 
Gentiles which have not the law, do by nature the 
things contained in the law, these having not the law, 
are a law unto themselves.”¢ Nature is here repre- 
sented as making known the law, and inclining the 
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Gentiles to conform to it. In his epistle to the Corin- 
thians, speaking of the impropriety of some of their 
customs, he speaks in this style, “Doth not even nature 
itself teach you?”’? In his epistle to the Ephesians, he 
is still more particular and distinguishing in his account 
both of sin, and nature: “You hath he quickned who 
were dead in trespasses and sins. Wherein in time 
past ye walked according to the course of this world, 
according to the prince of the power of the air, the 
spirit that now worketh in the children of disobedience. 
Among whom also we had our conversion in times past, 
in the lusts of our flesh, fulfilling the desires of the 
flesh, and of the mind.” Such was the moral conduct 
and state of those wicked men, of whom the apostle 
wrote. What was the natural consequence and effect? 
It is described in the next words, “And were by nature 
the children of wrath, even as others.’* By the con- 
stitution, by the law of nature, all such men are children 
of wrath, exposed to the anger and displeasure of God; 
and if they find any relief it cannot come either from 
the powers or from the law of nature, but it must be 
derived from grace, favor, and the mercy of God. For 
by nature, by all her constitutions and laws, the children 
of disobedience, are, and must be the children of wrath; 
justly exposed to, and actually under the wrath of 
God. It was not nature that made those men the 
children of disobedience. This the apostle ascribes to 
their own lusts, to the temptor, the prince of the power 
of the air; this was the spirit that worked in and 
caused them to become the children of disobedience. 
But by nature the children of disobedience are all of 
them children of wrath; her constitution and her laws 
leave such men condemned, and actually under the 
wrath of God. The word nature is therefore here used 
in the same sense as the apostle speaks of it in his 
other writings, to denote something both physically 
and morally right and good; not as that which makes 
men wicked, but as a constitution which condemns them 
when they are so. 

The language of the apostle is equally accurate and 
correct, when he points out the deficiency of natural 
abilities and attainments, and tells us what they cannot 
acquire. Nature cannot make known to men those 
things, the knowledge of which is derived from revela- 
tion, grace, the Spirit and the Son of God. “The natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God; for 
they are foolishness unto him; neither can he know 
them, because they are spiritually discerned.”* What 
is meant by the natural man? The animal," or as St. 
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James uses the word, the sensual man.’ What is 
meant by the things of the Spirit of God? The things 
of which the apostle had been speaking in the pre- 
ceeding verses, “Jesus Christ and him crucified,” Y “the 
wisdom of God in a mystery,” even the hidden wisdom* 
of pardon, grace and redemption: “the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love him, God hath 
revealed them unto us by his Spirit.” These were 
the things which the animal, the sensual, or the man of 
nature never could have known or received by any 
thing which nature ever could have taught or suggested 
to him. They are made known, they are taught, they 
are received, only from and by revelation and the 
Spirit of God; to all other men they are foolishness, 
and unknown. The natural man then must have the 
assistance of grace and revelation, or he never can 
know, discern, or receive, the things of the Spirit of 
God. Nature then, and the natural man is inadequate 
to such attainments; but this does not in any degree 
imply or suppose that they came from God vicious 
or corrupt. 

When the apostle means to denote something posi- 
tively wrong or vicious, or to point out that which may 
be the occasion or seat of vice, he makes use of very 
different language. Speaking upon this subject, this 
is his stile, “I know that in me (that is, in my flesh) 
dwelleth no good thing.’ “To be carnally minded is 
death; but to be spiritually minded, is life and peace: 
Because the carnal mind is enmity against God; for 
it is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can 
be. So then they that are in the flesh, cannot please 
God.”* “The flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the 
Spirit against the flesh.”® In such passages the lan- 
guage of the apostle is peculiarly appropriate and de- 
cisive. In him, that is in his flesh, he declares that 
there dwelleth no good thing. The flesh denotes the 
animal part of our nature: In this there dwelleth no 
good thing, nothing that is of a moral or spiritual 
nature; every thing of this kind is from the mind or 
spirit, and every fleshly inclination is not of a moral 
nature. Nothing therefore of a moral nature dwells 
in the flesh; and when the mind is become carnal, 
subject to the animal or fleshly appetites and inclina- 
tions, it is corrupted in the highest degree, and debased 
to the lowest state. Such men will neither obey their 
reason, their conscience, or their God; their minds are 
in a state of enmity to them, the principle of virtue 
itself is corrupted; the mind is become carnal.—Here 
is the seat of that moral impurity, corruption and pol- 
lution that appears in the children of disobedience. Of 
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consequence, to be carnally minded in its temper, nature, 
operation, and effect, must be death; but to be spiritu- 
ally minded will be life, duty, virtue, vigor, animation, 
and perpetual peace. No consequence therefore, no 
conclusion or result can be more natural or certain 
than this. So then they which are in the flesh cannot 
please God. 

By nature then, the sacred writers generally mean 
something that is physically or morally right, and by 
the word flesh they generally denote either the seat, 
or the principles which occasion moral impurity and 
corruption. To explain the words Nature and Flesh 
as signifying precisely the same thing in a moral view, 
is to confound language, to make the apostle contradict 
himself, and to bring obscurity and absurdity into all 
moral principles and reasonings. Nothing of this nature 
is to be found in the writings of the apostle. His lan- 
guage on this subject is just, and accurate; and his 
doctrine is true, and sacred. 

If we examine then the doctrines of philosophy, and 
those of the sacred writers, we shall find that they are 
the same; and we cannot but conclude from both, that 
all the works of God are fit and proper, fitted to the 
ends for which he designed them, and for the purposes 
which he intended. Whether these works are distin- 
guished by the names of nature, providence, redemption, 
or grace, they must all of them have been originally 
and perfectly right; just what the Creator intended, 
and without any deficiency, redundancy, or wrong 
(byas) or tendency. So far from this, that the work 
of God itself is the standard or the rule, by which all 
physical and all moral rectitude must be examined, 
adjusted, and decided—There cannot therefore be any 
such thing, as a sinfulness of nature. Nature, meaning 
by it the constitution and frame of things, or of animals, 
is altogether what God intended it should be; and no 
such thing as sin, can in any propriety of language be 
ascribed to it. The sacred writers never make use of 
any such expressions; and it would be as proper to 
speak of the sinfulness of creation, providence, or re- 
demption, as of the sinfulness of nature. If the language 
had any proper meaning, it would denote the sinfulness 
not of the effect but of the cause, not of nature, but 
of him that made it. But surely no man in the exercise 
of a sober mind and understanding, ever intended to 
say this of the supremely benevolent creator and lord 
of all. 

Some of the disciples of Jesus seem to have supposed 
that a man might sin before he was born. “As Jesus 
passed by, he saw a man which was blind from his 
birth. And his disciples asked him, saying, Master, 
who did sin, this man or his parents, that he was born 
blind?” What saith our Lord to this enquiry? “Jesus 
answered, neither hath this man sinned, nor his parents; 
but that the works of God should be made manifest in 
him.”° The same may be said of the nature which a 
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man brings into the world at his birth. It is possible 
that a man should be born blind, but it is not possible 
that he should be born a sinner. Sin and guilt in 
their own nature are personal things; and no man 
becomes a sinner, till he has broken the holy law of God. 

To qualify man for the duties which he had to per- 
form, and for the part which he had to act, his Maker 
put into his constitution powers and capacities adequate, 
and fitted for those purposes. Without such a power 
and capacity, he could not have performed the business 
and duty of a moral agent, been under any obligation 
to it, or in any degree blameable for the omission or 
non-performance of it. Whatever then were his duties 
and obligations, they required and implied natural 
powers and capacities adequate to the duty and obliga- 
tion; and such powers have in fact been given. Every 
thing that made part of his constitution was also a 
part of his natural power and capacity; and this was 
as much the case with his moral powers, as with those 
which were of an animal kind. Both of them are 
equally necessary, natural, and essential to his nature 
and constitution. The one renders him an animal, the 
other constitutes him a reasonable and accountable man. 
—There is not then in nature a distinction between 
the natural and the moral powers of man; that which 
is moral is as much a part of his nature, as that which 
is animal. And he could not have that which is natural, 
that which constitutes the distinguishing and particular 
nature of man, unless he had the moral as well as the 
animal part of his nature. 

There is a difference between physical and moral 
power; the one relates to matter, to body, to inanimate 
things; the other refers to moral conduct, duty and 
obligation. Here the distinction exists in nature, and 
is easily discerned and understood——There is also a 
difference in nature between animal and moral power. 
Animal powers and principles are properly those which 
belong to the whole animal class, whether they are 
rational or not. Moral powers and principles do not 
belong to all, but only to some of the animal race; and 
relate not particularly to animal life and activity, but 
to duty, moral agency, obligation, and conduct. Both 
of these powers and principles are united in man, and 
hence his nature is compound, and superiour to that 
of other animals; but it is the moral part, power, or 
principles, which render him capable of duty, obligation, 
virtue, vice, praise, blame, punishment or reward. 
Hence the animal and moral powers are alike natural, 
necessary, and essential to his frame and nature. 

Man cannot then have a natural, and be destitute of 
a moral power to perform his duty. If the moral 
power and capacity is wanting, his nature is such that 
he is incapable of understanding, chusing, or discharg- 
ing his moral duty. Such a man would have no natural 
power to do these things, for the only power that could 
naturally assist him, must be a power of a moral nature; 
a power that enabled him to determine and chuse, as 
well as to act. No kind of power but this could natu- 
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rally apply to the subject or constitute the nature of 
a rational, a moral and accountable creature. It is 
therefore absurd in its own nature, to speak of the 
natural and moral power of man as distinct things; or 
to suppose that a man may be in the full possession of 
the one, and wholly destitute of the other. This dis- 
tinction does not subsist in nature, it does not apply 
to the constitution of man, and it cannot help any 
theory or system of fate, necessity, or morals, that is 
built upon it; for it is not, and cannot be true in fact. 

Amidst the endless labor and perplexity, which 
metaphysical theories and systems introduce into moral 
disquisions, is there no relief; and can we never arrive 
to a consistent scheme of moral truth and duty? Yes, 
revelation will essentially help the matter: If there be 
any such thing, the works and the declarations of God 
must agree, and will serve to explain and illustrate 
each other. What then is the language, and what is 
the doctrine of the holy Scriptures upon these subjects? 
Just as they should be; intelligent, plain, serious, and 
practical. The sacred writers, when treating upon these 
matters, do not involve their language or their doctrine 
in metaphysics, mistery, speculation, obscurity, or im- 
penatrable darkness. In a plain and practical manner 
they every where announce to men, that they are 
rational and accountable beings; that they have a moral 
nature, are under a moral law, and subject to a moral 
duty and obligation. They call upon them to exert 
the freedom of their own minds in the most rational 
and proper way; to refuse the evil, to chuse the 
good, and to resolve upon what is right. To persuade 
men to this they set before them the most rational and 
most powerful motives; considerations taken from the 
life that now is, and from that which is to come. Their 
directions are alike addressed to all, to break off their 
sins; to embrace, to chuse, to love, and to practice that 
which is morally right and good. To give weight and 
efficacy to such moral advice and persuasion, they every 
where assert that the rewards of vice and virtue are 
of a different kind; of the highest importance, and 
duration; and in their own nature adapted to the dif- 
ferent characters, and conduct of men. 

In announcing their doctrines, exhortations, and 
motives, they speak in the language, and agreable to 
the feelings of human nature and the human heart. 
Their sentiments and their language is that, which 
makes a part of the common sense, language, morals, 
and religion, of every civilized nation upon the face 
of their earth. Regard them in what light you will, 
if you believe in nature, in reason, or in morals, you 
must admit that the moral doctrines which they taught, 
were true and useful; whatever might be the manner, 
in which they come to the knowledge of them. 

Look into the books of the metaphysicians and 
philosophers, see the endless debates and darkness in 
which they are involved when they treat of necessity, 
liberty, accountability, fate, free will, or duty. How 
little is practical! How little is useful! When you 
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have tried them all, and wearied yourself in debates 
which have but little use, and no end, then go and 
hear the prophet say, “This commandment which I 
command thee this day, is not hidden from thee, neither 
is it far off. It is not in heaven that thou shouldst say, 
Who shall go up for us to heaven, and bring it unto 
us, that we may hear it, and do it? Neither is it beyond 
the sea, that thou shouldst say, who shall go over the 
sea for us, and bring it unto us, that we may hear it, 
and do it? But the word is very nigh unto thee, in thy 
mouth, and in thy heart, that thou mayst do it—I 
call heaven and earth to record this day against you, 
that I have set before you life and death, blessing and 
cursing: therefore choose life, that both thou and thy 
seed may live.”4 

If this does not satisfy go next to the blessed Jesus, 
and in him you will find all that a rational, or that 
a sinful creature can want. Hear his doctrine; attend 
to his discourse; examine his conduct; observe his 
meekness, patience, benevolence, and devotion; Go with 
him to the tribunal, follow him to the cross, view him 
in his dying agonies and hours, and hear his last prayer 
for his persecutors, Father forgive them, for they know 
not what they do;—when you have gone through these 
scenes, then put the question to your own heart, where 
is the way of understanding? In whom shall I believe? 
And where shall I go that I may find peace and rest 
unto my heart? The answer that nature will return 
to such enquiries, you already have in the book of life: 
By the voice of an honest centurian she spake, and 
said, Truly this man was the Son of God! 
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Note A., page 24. 

On the complexity of the human constitution. 

The complexity of the human constitution is so 
obvious, that it occurred to the minds of men in the 
earlies ages of enquiry and science. The most ancient 
philosophical system of which we have any account, was 
that which was taught in the school of Pythagoras. 
From the historical fragments which remain of those 
times, it appear, that in this ancient philosophical sys- 
tem the mind of man was compared to a state or com- 
monwealth, in which there were various and different 
powers and offices; some of which ought to have the 
ascendency and direction, while others ought to be 
subordinate and subservient. The good of the whole, 
it was said, ought to be the supreme law in every 
commonwealth; and it ought also to be so in this. 
Reason should be the governing power and principle, 
and all the appetites and passions should be in subjec- 
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tion, and under its direction—This ancient system of 
philosophy was adopted by Plato, and is explained and 
urged in some of his dialogues. Cicero embraced, and 
taught the same philosophy; and he states and asserts 
it with great precision, and in a few words: “Duplex 
enim est, vis animorum atque natura. Una pars in 
appetitu posita est, quo hominem huc at alluc rapit, 
quo est orme greece, altera in ratione, quo docet, et 
explanat quid faciendum fugiendumue sit. Ita sit ut 
ratio prasit appetitu obtemperat.” 

This scheme of philosophy, the most ancient, seems 
also to have been the most natural, and the most 
obvious of any; and cannot be supposed to have been 
a discovery of Pythagoras. It seems rather to have 
been, what the common sense and observation of man- 
kind have always noticed, than a philosophical discovery. 
The least reflecting and the most unlearned, have always 
known the difference between reason and passion; and 
that the former ought to govern and control and the 
former to be under restraint and discipline. It has 
not been the common sense of mankind, but the specu- 
lations and systems of the philosophers and meta- 
physicians that have introduced darkness and doubts 
upon this point. The system of nature is easy and 
obvious to those, who wish to observe and obey it. 


Note B., page 31. 
On cause and effect. 

In the course of nature we are constantly meeting 
with agents actions, and events, which appear to us 
to produce others. To the former we generally give 
the name of cause, and the latter we call by the name 
of effect. In the case of this language we do not 
generally stop to enquire whether the language itself 
is correct, or whether the ideas and sentiments denoted 
by it, are accurate and just; but by the cause we mean 
something that produces and by the effect we mean 
something that is produced. There are no opinions 
or sentiments that more early, obviously, or generally 
occur, than these notions of cause and effect. The 
child, before its reason has acquired much progress 
or strength, falls at once into this method of viewing 
things: When it has once burnt its finger in the candle, 
it instantly concludes that the candle was the cause, 
and the burning of its finger the effect; and that it 
will be dangerous to try such an experiment again, 
expecting that the same cause, would again produce 
the same effect. The same course of ideas that takes 
place in the mind of the child, seems to attend us all 
our days. In every stage of manhood and improvement 
we retain and are receiving similar opinions of cause 
and effect; of something producing and produced, 
whether we can explain the connection, or whether 
we cannot. 

Of these causes the kinds, classes, or orders, are 
extremely various, and of very different natures. When 
a stone falls to the ground, or when the waters of the 
ocean are moved in tides by the moon, the effect appears 
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to be of a material and mechannical nature; and the 
cause that produces that effect, whatever that cause 
may be, acts and operates by mathematical and me- 
channical laws appropriate only to inanimate matter. 
When a vegetable or a tree rises out of the earth, and 
advances to its proper growth and height, the effect 
is in a direction opposite to that of gravity; and we 
cannot conceive that vegetation should be produced or 
carried on, unless there were causes of a different nature 
and operation from that of gravity. When two animals 
exert the power which the author of nature has given 
them of producing a third, the causes here are very 
different from that by which the stone falls to the 
earth, or the vegetable grows in a contrary direction. 
In moral conduct and actions, in the exercise of virtue 
or vice, wisdom or folly, both the cause and the effect 
are of a nature very different from those stated above, 
and cannot be reduced to mathematical or physical con- 
siderations or laws: They involve design, intention, 
choice, and determination: and cannot be viewed in any 
other light than as things of a moral nature and tend- 
ency.—Causes then being of a very different kind and 
nature, cannot be reduced to the same view or consider- 
ation; and whatever be their influence, operation, or 
connection with their effects, it is not possible that it 
should be precisely the same, with respect to causes 
whose natures and kind appear to be so entirely dif- 
ferent. 

But whatever be the nature or kind of the causes 
which take place, the derivation of all of them may be 
clearly and certainly traced back to One, that was 
original, uncreated, and omnipotent. Begin with any 
effect whatever, and nothing is plainer than that it 
could not have taken place without some cause of its 
existence. That again may be traced back to another, 
and this process may be continued through an unknown 
series of causes, till the mind itself is obliged to stop 
at some original, primary, uncreated cause that pro- 
duced all the rest. The first cause we call by the name 
of God; and from the appearances of design, order, 
harmony, wisdom, goodness, and power, which we 
every where discern, we cannot avoid concluding that 
this First Cause was possessed of all those natural and 
moral perfections of which we have any conception. 
The whole doctrine and system then of causes and 
effects, be it what it may, must have had its origin, 
and been derived from one supreme intelligent First 
Cause of all. And all other causes must have precisely 
that nature, power, connection, influence, and opera- 
tion, in the system of nature, that the first cause was 
pleased to assign to them. In the operation then of 
cause and effect the whole system of the universe is 
involved: and to inquire how these are connected, is 
to inquire in what manner the supreme Creator carries 
on the works that he has made. 

In what manner then do causes appear to operate, 
in producing their effects? Without attempting to 
penetrate into the essence of things which we cannot 
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comprehend, to enumerate the particular causes which 
are without number, or to reason a priori upon the 
subject, we may venture to say in general that all 
created or second causes do appear to act and operate 
according to the nature of the cause itself. If the 
cause be of a material or mechannical nature, the effect 
appears to be of the same kind and nature. If the 
cause be in the animal nature, the effect appears to 
be animal actions or phenomena; and if the cause be 
of a rational or moral kind, the effect also appears to 
be of a rational or moral description. So far as we 
can observe, this apears to be the established method 
and order, through the whole course of nature. Me- 
channical, animal, and moral causes, are every where 
producing mechannical, animal, and moral effects; and 
in each of these kinds of existences, there are regular 
and uniform laws, according to which the causes oper- 
ate, and the effects are produced. The manner then in 
which a cause operates, appears to be in conformity 
to the nature of the cause itself. 

In the material world, we find all the heavenly bodies 
gravitating to one another; and all their motions and 
operations are agreable to one principle and to one 
law, that of attraction. Whether the philosophers call 
this a cause or an effect, a simple fact, or a mere law 
of nature, it does certainly suppose, or resolve itself 
into a power which acts by stated laws, and decreases 
in a given ratio of the distance. This power I call a 
cause, nor will it destroy the propriety of the language 
if it should be the effect or result of some other cause: 
And if it appears that the effects produced in the 
solar system are of a physical and mechannical kind, 
the conclusion will be, that the cause acts in a physical 
and mechannical manner. Here then all is subject 
to mathematical and mechannical laws, rules, and ratios. 
The bodies acted upon have not in their constitution 
any such properties as intelligence, knowledge, will, 
design, or any internal active power. We can discern 
nothing but causes, operations, and effects, succeeding 
each other in mathematical and mechanical order; and 
having discovered the theory, we can calculate the 
effect: And both theory, calculation, and experiment, 
lead us to conclude, that in all inanimate bodies no 
other effects could have taken place from gravity, but 
those which do in fact take place. 

In animal causes, the same phenomena do not appear. 
In all animals there is the appearance of inclination, 
desire, design, choice, determination, or active power. 
Not one of these things are subject to mathematical 
or mechanical laws, rules, or considerations. They are 
evidently things of another kind, and of a different 
nature; and the effects, or what the causes which 
influence animals produce, is strictly and properly ani- 
mal actions and pursuits. Here then the operation 
and influence of causes is not mathematical, nor is it 
mechanical, but it is truly and properly of an animal 
nature: Animal actions and pursuits, are the things 
effected by animal causes or powers; and it is the 
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donation of such powers, that constitutes the most 
essential and distinguishing difference between inani- 
mate matter, and the race of animals. Animals then 
are themselves agents, their Maker has given them 
natural desires, inclinations, affections and passions; 
they act with choice and design, and their actions and 
pursuits are the effects of inclinations, powers, or causes, 
which the Deity has himself put into their natures and 
constitutions. 

Moral causes apply or belong only to moral and 
accountable creatures. In man they seem to be the 
same with his moral principles, or those things that 
have an affinity, or conformity to them. The proper 
effect of moral causes, are moral dispositions and 
actions. The influence and operation here is not me- 
chanical, nor is it properly speaking animal; but it 
is rational, and moral. It has respect only to moral 
principles, powers, and exertions; and can have no 
place, but in those beings, to whom the Creator has 
given a moral nature and constitution. 

The manner then in which causes operate, and pro- 
duce their effects, cannot be stated by any particular 
assertion or proposition; nor can it be ascertained by 
an abstract statement, metaphysical principle, or reason- 
ing. A general assertion can scarcely be made upon 
this subject, but what will be true when applied to 
one kind of causes; and false, when referred to another. 
To discover the truth, we must carefully attend to the 
particular cause itself; for the operation and influence 
will be, according to the particular nature and kind of 
the cause or subject. 

If such is the operation of a cause, what must be 
the connection between cause and effect? Is it certain 
and necessary or is it not? The usual manner of 
stating this question, determines the answer, which a 
metaphysician must give to it. If by a cause is meant 
that which produces the effect, and by the effect is 
meant that which is produced, the statement, the lan- 
guage, and the event, imply and assert that the connec- 
tion is certain, infallible, and necessary; for the terms 
and phrases being relative, and the effect having taken 
place, it is altogether absurd to speak of the one, with- 
out supposing the other——To avoid the difficulty and 
obscurity that arises from a dispute about words, let 
us endeavour to reduce the inquiry to things, facts, 
and real existences. By the word cause then let us 
understand the thing itself, the agent, the principle, the 
power; or whatever be the thing that operates and 
influences. 

In the material or inanimate world we call this 
attraction. And will this attraction at all times and 
in all cases produce the same effects from everything 
that we can observe and compute it, does, and it will 
produce precisely the same effect in all inanimate bodies 
whatever; and no other effect could arise from it, than 
precisely that effect which actually does take place. 
We have reason therefore to conclude that in all ma- 
terial and inanimate bodies, the connection between the 
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cause and effect, by the laws of nature, is certain, 
determinate, and inevitable. 

Is it the same with animals, with beings endowed 
with active power? The appearances here are the 
other way. Their natural inclinations, appetites, affec- 
tions, and passions, produce a similarity of character 
and conduct in all the individuals of the same species; 
but nothing like a mechanical precision and sameness 
in the temper and conduct of each individual. In- 
fluenced by the same causes one is impetuous, fierce, 
and violent, while another of the same species is more 
mild, gentle, and governable. The discrete husbandman 
makes it his business to avail himself of the different 
dispositions and tempers, of his domestic animals; and 
does not expect that they will conduct exactly alike. 
According to all the phenomena then which we can 
observe, it is similarity, and not absute sameness or 
identity, that the same animal causes produce. The 
effects here are not absolutely and unchangeably the 
same, but are varied and diversified by the animal itself. 

This is still more apparent in man; and in this animal 
we can reduce the observations to consciousness, fact, 
and certainty. If appetite be called a cause of action, 
it does not produce precisely the same effect in every 
man. One indulges it with prudence, discretion, and 
moderation; while another indulges it to excess, in- 
temperance, and the most gross sensuality. If the 
passions are called causes of action, it is certain that 
love, fear, joy, and hatred, do not produce the same 
effects in all men: In some they produce the most fit, 
useful, and proper conduct; in others the same passions 
produce an excessive, improper and criminal conduct. 
If reason, conscience, and the religious principle, are 
allowed to be moral causes, nothing is more apparent 
and certain than that these causes do not produce 
exactly the same effects in all men. One determines 
and acts reasonably, conscientiously, and religiously; 
while another, with the same causes in his nature, 
determines and acts unreasonably, violates the clearest 
dictates of his conscience, and sets at nought the most 
certain and important laws of God. With regard to 
moral causes then the fact is every where obvious, 
apparent, and certain, these causes do not produce 
exactly the same effects in all men; or on all the sub- 
jects in whom they do in fact have some influence, 
operation, and effects. 

On this view of the subject, it appears to me that 
the connection between cause and effect, cannot be 
stated by any general assertion or proposition; but 
that it is in fact different in causes, which in their nature 
and kinds are not the same. In all inanimate and 
passive bodies, the appearance is, that all is mechanical ; 
that the same cause operating upon the same subject, 
has, and must have, precisely the same effect: But that 
in every part of animated nature, a cause has not a 
mechanical, but an animal operation and effect; involv- 
ing the choice and determination of the animal. The 
most that an animal cause produces, or is adapted to 
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produce is similarity, not sameness or identity of effect. 
This is all that the constitution and nature of an animal, 
does in fact produce; and it appears to be all that the 
animal nature and constitution will admit of, consist- 
ent with the design and actual work of God in its 
original make and formation. 

What then are causes, but powers imparted by the 
Creator, to various parts of the system of nature? 
What are effects but the results, or actions of those 
powers? And what is the relation of the one to the 
other, but a connection established by the Creator; 
exerted, and made manifest, by regular and stated 
laws? And why may not the metaphysicians find here, 
all that both parties of them are so anxious to support? 
In the operation of apparently mechanical and inanimate 
causes, and in their certain and unavoidable effects, is 
there not all that necessity which they wish to have 
established in the universe? And what more can the 
advocates of liberty desire, than to have man and all 
other animals in full possession of freedom, by the very 
nature and connection of cause and effect? While men 
of different opinions are zealously contending about 
their different metaphysical systems, does it not appear 
that the God of nature has actually done that in the 
universe, which the zealots of all parties do sometimes 
warmly assert, and at other times as warmly deny? 

In the works of God then you cannot find any such 
necessity aS is inconsistent with, or is destructive of 
human agency, duty, freedom, and accountability. Nor 
can you find any such liberty, as would destroy the 
natural or moral government of God over the world; 
or which would leave man, or any other animal, subject 
to no law, rule, order or direction. There cannot 
possibly be any effect without a cause. A mechanical 
power that is sufficient to produce an effect, if the sub- 
ject be inanimate matter, will always, and certainly 
produce it; but an animal power does not always or 
certainly produce the same effect, if the subject is of 
an animal or active nature. A child must have parents 
in its father and mother, but every man and woman 
capable of becoming parents, do not always become so; 
or prove the causes of any offspring at all. You may 
trace the line back with certainty, from the effect to 
the cause; but in all animal and moral causes, you 
cannot proceed with the same certainty, the other way. 
Necessity then applies only to inanimate and inactive 
matter; and liberty applies only to animals, endowed 
with active power and capacity. The former is either 
a necessary agent, or rather no agent at all; but to the 
latter God has given a determining and active power, 
and thus qualified them to be proper and actual causes 
of their own actions. 

In this view of the subject may we not venture to 
say that this doctrine of cause and effect, instead of 
being an useless debate about words, names, and 
phrases, involved in impenatrable metaphysical dark- 
ness, is in fact a rational, useful, and beautiful part of 
the general philosophy of nature? That it does in fact 
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describe the manner and laws of the divine government 
and operation; and at the same time becomes of the 
highest use in the most common and necessary business 
of life: That it is by acquiring the knowledge of cause 
and effect, that we are able to avail ourselves of the 
use of the mechanical powers and machines; of the 
productions of agriculture, navigation, and commerce; 
how to apply the labor of domestic animals to human 
purposes; and in what manner the government of man, 
and of nations is to be attempted; together with the 
nature and use of those civil and moral institutions, 
which have for their objects the education, improve- 
ment, science, knowledge business, or religion of man- 
kind. But if the whole subject be turned into conten- 
tious debates, metaphysical subtleties and distinctions, 
grave disputes about nothing, or profound reasonings 
about things which never had any real existence, it will 
be impossible to preserve it, from the contempt or 
derision of mankind. 


Note C., page 31. 

On the imperfection of language. 

It is a common complaint with most writers on meta- 
physical subjects that the uncertainty and imperfection 
of language is so great, that they cannot find words 
or phrases which are adapted to convey clear and ade- 
quate ideas of the subjects and sentiments, which are 
the objects of their contemplation. This especially has 
been the complaint with those writers who have treated 
largely on the controversies respecting moral liberty 
and necessity. President Edwards observes, “Such 
terms as must, cannot, impossible, unable, irresistable, 
unavoidable, invincible, etc., when applied here, are 
not applied in their proper signification, and are either 
used non-sensically, and with perfect insignificance, or 
in a sense quite diverse from their original and proper 
meaning, and their use in common speech.’’* “If we 
adopt the system of necessity,” says Dr. Reid, “the 
terms moral obligation, and accountableness, praise and 
blame, merit and demerit, justice and injustice, reward 
and punishment, wisdom and folly, virtue and vice, 
ought to be disused, or to have new meanings given 
to them when they are used in religion, in morals, or 
in civil government; for upon that system, there can 
be no such things as they have been always used to 
signify.» 

What should be the reason that the writers on meta- 
physical disquisitions should complain the most of the 
imperfection and ambiquity of language? Will not 
letters and words apply as well, and be as plain, definite, 
and intelligible, when applied to metaphysical as to 
mathematical and philosophical subjects?—The lan- 
guage of business and common life has always been 


a [Jonathan] Edwards, [A Careful and Strict] Enquiry [into 
the Modern Prevailing Notions of that Freedom of Will] 
(works of President Edwards), p. 396. 

b[Dr. Thomas Reid] Inquiry [London, 1764, 3 vols.] vol. 
3, p. 308. 
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easy, clear, definite, and well understood. When a 
mother speaks to her child, when the master gives 
commands to his servant, or when the general gives 
orders to his army, there has never been any consider- 
able difficulty about the language; it has generally been 
an easy thing, to understand and comprehend it. On 
any subject that we do ourselves fully understand, the 
language is not generally attended with such an obscu- 
rity, imperfection, or ambiguity, as to occasion much 
uncertainty about the meaning of the words. But if 
the subject of which we treat is but imperfectly under- 
stood; if its nature and relations are incomprehensible, 
or unknown to us; or if we view it in unnatural, dif- 
ferent, and contrary lights; the language we apply to 
such a subject, will unavoidably be attended with ob- 
scurity and ambiguity and most probably with absurdity 
and contradiction. 

In the books that have been wrote about witches, 
hobgoblins, and ghosts, the same difficulties attend the 
language as we find in those which treat of metaphysical 
chimeras, imaginary men, and factitious non-existences. 
In such subjects and cases, great part of the language 
relates to that, which never had any place, or any exis- 
tence in nature. And what but obscurity can attend 
the language, when the language itself is about nothing? 
If this nothingness is some times supposed to have 
compleat power and agency, and at other times is 
supposed to have no power at all, and to be both positive 
and negative at the same time, who of all mankind 
could either make or use a language, that can agree to 
such a visionary, positive and negative illusion? 

In no subject has this been more apparent than in 
the modern statements and controversy about the nat- 
ural and moral power or inability of man. To oppose 
these to each other, or to make them signify entirely 
different things; or to represent moral power or in- 
ability as unnatural, or not being a part of any thing 
that was natural to men, was to turn a rational and 
moral animal into a frightful apparation, unknown to 
nature, and which had no where any existence but in 
metaphysical imagination and dispute. Of such an 
animal, the more that was said, the more obscure the 
language and reasoning must be; and the disputes 
about him might be continued from age to age without 
meaning and without end, and without any approxima- 
tion to agreement, decision, or termination. For when 
you have made a man that has compleat and full power 
to choose and to act, and at the same time has no 
power at all either to choose or to act, there is no kind 
of language, or any kind of metaphysical reveries, but 
what are both proper and improper when applied to 
such a subject. There never can be any difficulty on 
such a subject, to oppose and confound your opponent ; 
the only difficulty and risk will be to explain and defend 
yourself. When we thus reason and dispute about the 
man of metaphysics, we shall find great assistance from 
what is called the ambiguity and imperfection of lan- 
guage; but from such sources we shall derive no advan- 
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tages, when we attempt to investigate or reason about 
the man of nature. 


Note D., page 32. 

On the prevalency of the strongest motive. 

Mathematical reasonings, when applied to mechanical 
subjects, are strictly conclusive. In such cases they 
ascertain with precision, what has been, and what must 
be, the motions and effects of inanimate matter. But 
when this kind of reasoning is applied to animated 
nature, or to animals endowed with active power, it 
is applied to a subject, which has different powers and 
properties from those which the whole course of reason- 
ing supposes; and the conclusions drawn from it are 
not only uncertain, but in many cases they are greatly 
absurd. To mix together mechanical and metaphysical 
reasonings, and to apply this mixture to an animal, 
does greatly increase the uncertainty and absurdity; 
and in such cases, the conclusions do frequently become 
not only uncertain and absurd, but they often turn 
out to be laughable and ridiculous. It appears to me 
that this is the case when these kinds of reasoning are 
blended together, and urged with great warmth and 
gravity, to show that the will is, and in all cases must 
necessarily be determined by the strongest motive. In- 
stead of darkning the reasonings by an uncertainty of 
words and phrases, let us attempt to do what ought to 
be done on such a subject, to reduce it to experiment: 
And I think it may be fairly stated thus: 

1. Experiment. With motives of the same, or of a 
similar nature. Place two guineas before a man, in a 
similar situation, at the distance of one hundred feet. 
Tell the man he may go to the money and take either 
piece, but must not take but one of the guineas. The 
Effect upon the metaphysical theory ought to be, that 
the man would go to the place where the money lay; 
but when he had arrived there, he would be wholly 
incapable of taking either of the guineas. The motives 
in this experiment being equal, the will could not 
possibly be determined at all. 

2. Experiment. With similar and equal motives. 
Place a man with his face to the South. At the distance 
of one hundred feet, to the Southwest, place one guinea ; 
at the same distance in the direction of South-East, 
place another guinea; and make the circumstances 
equally convenient, and similar. Tell the man he may 
take which guinea he pleases. The Effect, on the me- 
chanical and metaphysical system, should be that the 
man would move on to the South, till he came to a 
line connecting the two guineas, and at that point he 
must stop, and could neither go any further, or ap- 
proach to either piece of money. The two equal 
forces not acting in the same direction, would draw 
the body out of the direction of either; and necessarily 
produce a motion in the diagonal on the square, formed 
by the direction of the impelling powers. 

3. Experiment. With motives of a different nature 
and kind. In a ballance nicely adjusted, put one pound 
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of gold into one scale, and into the other scale put a 
pound of reason, wisdom, duty or virtue: Note the 
Effect, and mark whether they weigh exactly alike. 

In any such attempt or experiment, a plain man of 
common sense, would in an instant determine the 
matter, and conclude that the learned metaphysician 
had lost his senses; that he had been reasoning about 
nothing, trying the most foolish and laughable experi- 
ments, attempting to compare together things that did 
not admit of any such comparison; and that he was 
unacquainted with the inclinations, laws, and powers 
of animal life—Absurd and ridiculous as such experi- 
ments might appear, they are in fact those, which the 
metaphysical theory about motives and the will, imply 
and suppose. And the experiments themselves are as 
exactly fit and proper, as the reasonings upon the 
subject, and the conclusions deduced from them. Nor 
can absurdity or folly ever become respectable or valu- 
able, by the intricacy or gravity of any kind or course 
of reasonings, that may be employed about them. 


Note E., page 35. 

On the fitness of actions. 

The fitness of the action is in all cases connected 
with the nature of the agent. Among men it is a 
common thing for the strong to injure the weak, for 
the great and powerful to take away the property and 
the rights of those, who are unable to defend and 
protect themselves. They often fall into the practice 
of fornication, adultery, and the seduction of female 
youth and innocence. The great, the rich, and the 
powerful, are often engaged in rapacious, bloody, and 
destructive wars; and thus spread misery and ruin 
among mankind. Their appetites often urge them on 
to intemperance and excess, and at such times to the 
commission of the most abominable and odious crimes; 
and there are no kinds of abomination and outrage to 
which ungoverned passions will not sometimes hurry 
them on. No man can doubt whether such actions 
are not altogether unfit, or whether they are not among 
the most odious crimes and vices, which mankind ever 
commit. 

It is the case with other animals that they do the 
same actions. The strong drive away the weak, and 
take to themselves the best provinder, food, and pasture. 
The most powerful males take the females to themselves, 
and aim to subdue or destroy all that oppose them in 
this respect. There is no such temperance or regularity 
in the brutes, as prevents their indulging their appetites 
to excess. Whenever they can find a species of food 
which is greatly agreeable to them, they devour it to 
excess, and do often destroy themselves by an excessive 
indulgence of their appetites. The males almost ever 
commence a furious and destructive war against those, 
who appear as their rivals or competitors. Hence then 
the brute animals are engaged in the same pursuits 
and actions, as the wicked and vicious part of mankind. 
But no man ever thought there was any thing morally 
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unfit, wrong, or sinful in such actions of the brutal 
animals; or even in those more horrid and barbarous 
acts, in which they poison, butcher, slaughter, and devour 
the most innocent, lovely, wise, and virtuous of the 
human race. 

Why is such conduct morally unfit, wrong, and 
greatly sinful in men? Because it is contrary to the 
moral law of their natures; because it is a violation of 
the dictates of their moral principles; because it is a 
transgression of the law and will of God, made known 
by reason and revelation; or because it is contrary to 
their duty or obligation. It is evident upon the first 
reflection that this difference in the original constitu- 
tion and nature of these animals, is the basis or ground, 
on account of which the actions and conduct of the 
one is greatly unfit, sinful and vicious, and the actions 
and conduct of the other without any moral character 
or consideration at all; that is neither morally right or 
wrong, deserving of praise or blame. Had the Deity 
made man with a constitution or nature exactly similar 
to other animals, or without moral principles, no moral 
character could have applied to any of his actions; or 
had he given him a nature wholly opposite to virtue 
and moral rectitude man could not have been blameable 
for any actions, which were done in conformity to such 
a nature, or which naturally proceeded from it. 


Note F., page 44. 

On the doctrine of Fate. 

The most ancient writings that have come down to 
us, next to those of Moses, are the books of Homer. 
This celebrated poet lived 900 years before the christian 
era. In his Iliad and Odessey he gives an account of 
ancient transactions, characters, manners, and opinions. 
In this ancient writer the doctrine of Fate is clearly 
stated, and supposed to be true, and generally believed. 
In the sixteenth Iliad Jupiter is represented as anxious 
to save the life of his son, Tarpedon. He consults the 
fates, and frankly acknowledges that he cannot save 
his son. Tarpedon must die at the seige of Troy. The 
fates had fixed every event respecting his son. Tarpe- 
don was born at the very instant he was to be born; 
he must die at the seige of Troy, and he could die no 
where else; he was to be buried in Lycia, and there 
was no other place in which he could be buried. The 
same doctrine is held out in the twenty fourth Iliad. 
Jupiter is very desirous to save the life of Hector. He 
consults the fates, and examines the destinies of Hector 
and Achilles; and found that Hector must absolutely 
be slain by the Greeks. Having found what was the 
decision of the fates he was convinced that all opposi- 
tion to their decrees would be in vain; and he gives 
over all further attempts to save his life. From that 
moment Apollo, the guardian of Hector, abandons his 
guardianship, and gives up Hector to what the fates 
had determined, and to what Achilles must certainly 
carry into execution. Thus Jupiter optimus maximus, 
the sovereign of gods and of men allows, and very 
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fully and freely allows, that he himself in absolute sub- 
jection to the fates; that much as he wished to save 
his favorites, he cannot change one event, one article, 
or one circumstance, in the death that the fates had 
assigned to them. Every circumstance, every mode, 
and every particular, was fixed before hand, and he 
had no power to change, vary, or set aside the most 
minute particular; and he himself was as much bound 
by the decision of the fates, as Tarpedon and Hector 
would be. 

In these discriptions fate 1s represented by Homer, 
as antecedent and superiour to all the gods, even to 
Jupiter himself; as something, either agents, decrees, 
or decisions, which the gods were as unable to alter 
or to resist, as any of the human race. This notion 
of fate then must have been much more ancient than 
the days of Homer, for had it not been common and 
popular among the people in his day, he would not 
have wrought it into a poem which was designed for 
the popular taste and entertainment. The same opin- 
ions are to be found in almost all the ancient poets. 
And it is well known that this was one of the favorite 
doctrines of several of the ancient philosophers, partic- 
ularly of the whole sect of the Stoics. In modern 
times there have been many that seem to have embraced 
the same sentiments. The doctrine of Spinosa respect- 
ing necessity, does not appear to differ much from that 
of Homer respecting fate. The celebrated german 
philosopher Leibnitz seems to have fully embraced the 
principle but aimed to give it a more philosophical 
aspect, meaning, and certainty, under the appellation 
of sufficient reason. His maxim was, For every exis- 
tence, for every event, and for every truth, there must 
be a sufficient reason. He claims the honor of being 
the first writer that applied this maxim to philosophy ; 
and concluded that by this means, he had turned meta- 
physics from being a debate about words, into a ra- 
tional and demonstrative science. It has not been un- 
common for other metaphysicians to advance the same 
principles, in their reasonings and debates about neces- 
sity, and the Deity: And this kind of fatality 1s always 
supposed, when it is said that the determinations of 
the divine will, are all founded on some antecedent 
reasons or fitness; that the Deity could not have done, 
or made any thing different from what he has made 
it; and that he is himself a necessary agent. 

This scheme of Fate would fix necessity and fatality 
unalterably and perpetually through the universe; and 
it would render the Deity as much subject to it, as 
any other being. But is it possible that any such 
scheme should be true, or can it have any possible 
existence? Was there any thing existing antecedent 
to the Deity? Could there be any reasons, fitnesses, 
or decrees, prior to the designs, intentions, and agency 
of the Creator? What was there previously existing, 
to which he himself was subject? Or what possible 
antecedent reasons, existences, relations, or fitnesses, 
either prior to, or necessarily determining his own 
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choice and conduct? The scheme itself seems to sup- 
pose both absurdity and impossibility; that there was 
something existing in fact and reality antecedent and 
prior to any act of the Deity; and something, by which 
he himself was determined, and to which he was in 
fact subject. The supremely perfect Creator, all sober 
men will allow, existed from eternity, and without 
any beginning to his existence. But the fates of Homer, 
the sufficient reason of Leibnitz, and the antecedent 
fitnesses and motives of the modern fatalists, according 
to their statements, must have existed at a still earlier 
period; that is antecedent, and prior to the existence 
of the Creator himself. 

In this scheme of fate every part of it seems to be 
inconsistent with the principles of philosophy, morality, 
religion, and any possibility of duty. It excludes all 
proper freedom and agency from the Deity himself, 
and from any of his creatures. Instead of representing 
the Creator and the Ruler of the world, as the fountain 
of all good and of all blessedness, as the proper and 
amiable object of affection, praise, confidence, adoration, 
and trust; it describes him as limited in power and 
goodness, and doing only that, which necessity compels 
him to do. What faith, love, trust, moral or devotional 
affections, can there be towards such a being? What 
should a man love, or what can he hope, when the 
whole universe is subject to a sullen, stern, unknown, 
aweful fatality; on which neither virtue or vice, God 
nor man, can make any alteration, or any impression? 

Another scheme of necessity or fate, of a less odious 
and more philosophical aspect than the former, has 
been supposed to be unavoidably involved in the 
councils and works of God; or rather in the doctrine 
of cause and effect. It is a very ancient supposition 
that all events are connected and linked together, by 
a chain of causes and effects; reaching or extending 
back from the last effect that took place, backwards 
to the first cause of all; and forward to the end of all 
effects and events: And that through the whole period 
and process of things, the whole operation is nothing 
more than the natural effect of the causes and laws 
that the Creator himself has assigned to the different 
parts of the universe, and made invariable, unchange- 
able, and perpetual. Thus the whole system of things, 
it is said, is nothing more than an universal chain of 
causes and effects, beginning at the throne of God, 
and running through all possible operations, varieties, 
and duration of events: Of course all is fixed, all is 
necessary and unavoidable; as not one link of the 
eternal connecting chain of causes and effects, ever can 
be broken. 

In confirmation of this scheme it is said, that the 
nature of things, and the laws of nature, are evidently 
fixed, established, and unalterable; that nothing can 
destroy, change, or set them aside; or turn one body, 
being, or event, into another; that it is impossible that 
there ever should be an effect without a sufficient cause; 
and that if the connection between cause and effect was 
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not necessary and immutable, it would not amount to 
anything at all, but leave the effect wholly uncertain; 
or rather destroy all kind of relation between cause and 
effect, and render both the one and the other names 
and words of no meaning and or import. It is asserted 
that this certainly is the case in the material world, and 
that it cannot be otherwise with respect to our volitions 
and actions. “The external actions?’ says lord 
(Kames) ? “is determined by the will; the will is deter- 
mined by desire; and desire by what is agreeable or 
disagreable. Here is a chain of causes and effects, not 
one link of which is arbitrary, or under command of 
the agent: he cannot will but according to his desire; 
he cannot desire, but according to what is agreeable or 
disagreable in the objects perceived: nor do these 
qualities depend on his inclination or fancy; he has 
no power to make a beautiful woman ugly; nor to 
make a rotten carcase smell sweetly.” 

According to this doctrine of cause and effect, every 
event, action, circumstance, mode, appearance, and 
operation, is fixed, determined, and rendered necessary 
and unalterable; all is bound together, and made in- 
evitable by a chain of causes and effects, that may be 
traced back to the abyss of eternity, and forward to 
the end of duration. Of consequence it must include 
and involve every possibility, variety, and circumstance 
of every kind of action and event. Not one of them 
could have been different in any one circumstance, or 
particular, from what it actually has been, or shall be; 
the chain of causes and effects connects and binds all 
together, of which chain not one link can be broken 
in the material, animal, or moral world. 

If there actually was such a natural, necessary, and 
eternal connection, between the powers which the Deity 
has assigned to the various parts of nature, and the 
events which take place; or if what are called natural 
causes had an inherent, irresistable, indestructible, and 
perpetual operation, permanent and inevitable fatality 
would be the consequence. But it does not appear to 
be the case in fact, that the Creator has assigned any 
such powers, or established any such connections in 
any part of the universe—The physical causes and 
laws of nature exhibit no appearances which lead us 
to believe, that they are powers or rules, which neces- 
sarily result from the nature of matter; on the contrary 
they appear to be powers and rules, which the Deity 
of his own wisdom and goodness has assigned to the 
bodies that belong to the system of nature. If we 
believe in revelation we must admit that the Creator 
is not necessarily bound, limited, or circumscribed, by 
them; but that there have been, and will be cases again, 
in which he acts in a miraculous manner ; and that there 
will be a time, when the present frame and system of 
nature will come to an end, the earth and the things 
which are therein be burnt up. No absolute necessity 
or fatality then, appears to be interwoven or entailed 
upon the physical causes or laws of nature.—In the 
animal world, though order, regularity, and design, is 
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every where apparent, fate and necessity do not any 
where appear. It is not a vis mortua but a vis viva, an 
active power, that distinguishes this race of beings from 
inanimate or dead matter. And there are many cases 
of irregularity, excess, disorder, and rage, in which 
the laws of their nature are violated and broken. In 
the moral world, nothing is more common than a viola- 
tion, a perversion, and an abuse, of the moral laws, 
powers, and principles, of nature. This is the case 
in every instance of vice, and moral transgression. 
Where then is that necessary and fatal chain of 
causes and effects, a link of which cannot be broken? 
Are the links of this chain stronger than God himself? 
They may, and they have been broken in the physical, 
animal, and moral parts of it. An intelligent, wise, 
and righteous moral government, does not require, or 
suppose such a method of governing the world. Nor 
can the author of all good, be viewed as an almighty 
minister of fate; looking on the worlds that he has 
made, but necessarily inactive; holding the chain in 
his hand, but unable to move or touch one of the links. 
The doctrine of revelation, is far more rational, and 
worthy of him; that he will at last judge the world 
not by the chain of fate, but according to their works. 
A third and a more formidable system of fate has 
been advanced, under the idea that the Deity is the 
agent, author, or efficient cause of every event what- 
ever. Liebnitz, in order to give weight to his scheme 
of necessity as derived from a sufficient reason, asserted 
that the Deity, except only in the case of miracles, had 
never done any thing at all since the first creation; that 
he had made everything so perfect at first, that the 
universe stood in no need of any further aid, assistance, 
efficiency, or support, from its author. To establish 
the same doctrine of absolute fatality, others have taken 
a very different ground; not that the Deity does not 
do any thing, but that in fact it is he that does every 
thing; that he is the sole and proper agent, in every 
action and event; as much the author of moral evil, 
as of good; of sin, vice, and wickedness, as of grace, 
virtue, and holiness: That every event in the universe, 
is derived from his agency and efficiency; and that 
of all the volitions and actions of men, whether of sin 
or virtue, God himself is the sole author, or efficient 
cause.—To take off the horror that naturally attends 
such assertions, it has been customary to add a number 
of epithets, to give the doctrine a wilder aspect, and 
a softer tone. Thus it is said that it is for infinitely 
holy, wise, excellent, and the most benevolent purposes, 
that God is thus the author of sin: That benevolence 
is his sole aim and end in all his decrees and works, 
and that benevolence is the sole duty and virtue in 
man: That the good of the whole is what is intended, 
by all the vice and wickedness of individuals; that 
moral evil may promote this, as effectually as virtue; 
and that the Deity is equally kind and benevolent to 
the whole, in making some totally vicious corrupt, and 
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eternally sinful and miserable, and in making others 
necessarily holy, and everlastingly happy. 

Of all the schemes of necessity and fatality, this seems 
to be the most improbable, the most impossible, the most 
immoral, and the most odious. It represents the amiable 
author of all good, as the agent and efficient cause of 
every thing that is evil and wrong; as the author and 
efficient cause of all the wickedness, injustice, tyranny, 
cruelty, oppression, malice, and revenge, that have ever 
taken place among mankind; of all the falshood, du- 
plicity, breach of promise, and lying, that ever has, 
or that ever can be transacted. No trust or confidence 
can of course be placed in any of his declarations, 
promises, or revelations. Moral rectitude is not the 
rule that he observes, moral evil may be of as much 
advantage to the universe; it is he that makes men 
sinful, and there is nothing to prevent his setting aside 
all that he has declared, revealed, or promised: Nor 
is it any way improbable in its own nature, that the 
author and efficient cause of sin, should do such and 
all other kinds of moral evil. And to say that all this 
may be done for the most wise, the most holy, the 
most excellent, and the most benevolent purposes, 1s 
to confound all differences of character, to destroy all 
distinction between right and wrong, and to make the 
most malicious and the most benevolent being of pre- 
cisely the same temper and disposition. Nor does it 
leave room for any such thing as vice, ever to take 
place among men. It never can be wrong, to do what 
God calls us to; and it always must be right, to do 
what God causes and impels us to perform. On this 
hypothesis then there is an end to all moral distinctions, 
to all moral differences of actions and characters, to 
every pretence to a divine revelation or promises, and 
to all prospect of future rewards or punishments.— 
Fate, universal fate would run through the universe; 
and God himself, not man is the agent in every thing 
that has been, or that ever can be transacted on this 
earth. 

Simply to state such a scheme is to expose it to 
hatred; and from the nature of our constitution, the 
dictates of reason, conscience, and the whole result of 
experience, is opposed to our belief of it. To bring 
metaphysical speculations to prove that to be a fact, 
which from nature and experience we know is not so, 
is in reality nothing more than to show how little 
dependence can be placed on such speculations and 
how easily they may be misapplied—What nature and 
experience thus lead us to reject, moral considerations 
will also teach us to avoid; for when we suppose the 
Deity to be the author, the efficient and irresistable 
cause of all the wickedness of men, it is in vain any 
longer to talk about duty, moral obligation, grace, 
revelation, or any of his moral perfections. And it 
will be altogether impossible to know, where, to whom, 
and how far, this fatality will carry its dreadful and 
irresistable destruction. 
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In the doctrine then of fate, on whatever principles 
it be placed, or in whatever manner it be explained, 
we find a scheme inconsistent with the clearest appre- 
hensions we can form of the natural and moral perfec- 
tions of God; destructive of human agency, duty, and 
accountability ; and opposite to experience, observation, 
the dictates, and feelings of our own hearts. It is only 
on the system of a free, wise, benevolent, divine moral 
government, that the causes, laws, and phenomena of 
nature can be explained; or that duty and virtue can 
be inculcated. To such a system of moral agency and 
government, it appears to me, that all the appearances 
of nature, and all the duties of men do evidently agree. 


Note G., page 48. 

On the work of God in the formation of man. 

All the works of God must be alike compleat and 
perfect. What we call great and little, perfect and 
imperfect, are relative to our manner of viewing and 
conceiving of things; and some scale or measure, which 
we have formed in our own minds, by which to compare 
and estimate things. The work of God itself is the 
standard of all physical, animal, or moral beauty, rec- 
titude, or excellency. In this view all his works are 
compleatly perfect, and in their own nature precisely 
what he intended they should be, both absolutely and 
relatively. To attempt then to alter, change, or amend 
them, must be an absurd and foolish attempt. 

This is as true with regard to the nature and con- 
stitution of man, as with respect to any other of the 
works and productions of God. It never can be any 
part of our business or duty to change or to amend it, 
but merely and simply to cultivate, improve, and make 
a proper use, of all the powers and faculties which our 
Maker has given to us. In this consists our proper 
business and duty. Whatever our Maker has given to 
us, that we have to improve and employ, to the ends, 
purposes, and uses, for which such powers and tallents 
were given. And according as we improve or abuse 
the favors which we have received of God, so are our 
characters either virtuous or vicious. 

Nothing then can be more improper than the attempt 
and pretence, which has been common among the 
devotees of superstition and fanaticism, to make the 
constitution of man better, or in their view more perfect, 
than the Creator himself saw fit to make it. Many 
kinds of religion, and many orders of priests, have 
abounded with such pretences; with doctrines, plans, 
and schemes, not to cultivate and improve the physical 
and moral powers of man; but to make and introduce 
new ones, for the express purpose of making the con- 
stitution of man more pure, perfect, or spiritual, than 
God had himself made it: And whenever they have 
succeeded in such imaginary views, they have always 
done hurt to the cause of morality and religion. 

Every thing in the constitution and condition of 
man, seems to be relative to his state, duty, and situa- 
tion; to these all his faculties and senses, all his powers 
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and capacities, are accurately adjusted. Should another 
or a sixth sense be added, the man would be less fitted 
for his duty, enjoyment, and situation, than he was 
before. His animal and moral improvement depends, 
on the cultivation and proper use of the powers and 
faculties which his Maker has given him; and not in 
the creation, addition, or introduction, of any new 
faculties or senses. Could enthusiasm or superstition 
suceed in introducing new principles, senses, or a new 
constitution into their devotees, they would indeed 
have literally made such new men; but their new men 
would be much less perfect, useful, or happy, after their 
imaginary amendments than he was before. The work 
of God will always remain more proper, fit, and excel- 
lent than any thing that can be formed or introduced 
by man, under any pretence of amendment, melioration, 
or spiritual perfectibility. Founded in enthusiasm and 
folly, such attempts and pretences always terminate 
in fanaticism, immorality, and a deviation from reason, 
virtue, and duty; often made greatly dangerous and 
injurious, by excessive pretences to spirituality and 


piety. 


Note H., page 48. 

On the best possible system. 

The goodness or fitness of things and of actions, 
is relative to the nature of the thing, or of the action. 
This fitness in the order of nature and time is subse- 
quent and consequent to the creation of the thing or 
the agent, of which it is predicated or declared; and 
it is not, nor can it be antecedent or prior to the exis- 
tence of things or agents; or founded on previous ex- 
cellency or goodness in the things, which were to be 
produced. Things and agents could not be made, be- 
cause there was in any of them a pre-existent harmony, 
fitness, and necessity, before they had any existence at 
all; but they were made as they are because the infinitely 
wise Creator saw it to be wise and good to make them 
just as he has made them. The goodness and fitness 
then of things and actions, are relations consequent 
upon, connected with, and arising out of the nature and 
constitution, which God has given to the things and 
agents, which he has made. 

There is not therefore any proper meaning to the 
assertion when it is said, that of all possible systems, 
that which is made is actually the best. Of all beings 
there is undoubtedly one that is the best and the most 
perfect, and that is God. But of the works of this 
perfect being, all of them being the productions of 
perfect wisdom and goodness, must be equally good, 
fit and proper.—The words then, good, better, and best, 
do not denote any absolute qualities existing in things 
themselves; but their relation to some supposed rule 
and design. In this sense, and according to our ways 
of conceiving and judging, one thing, or one action is 
better or more fit than another. A rational, moral, 
and virtuous conduct, is both absolutely and relatively 
the best and fittest, for a rational and moral man. 
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Water is the best element for a fish, and air is the best 
element for a bird. In all such cases the phrases, best 
and fittest, are relative to the nature, state, and condi- 
tion, which God has made and established. 

But with regard to him it is inconceiveable that such 
distinctions should have any place. All his works are 
absolutely right and good; and there could not have 
been any such natural or necessary goodness in things 
or systems, which antecedent to their creation had no 
existence at all, as determined the Creator to make 
them just as they are; or which made it necessary for 
him, not to make any more. The wisdom and goodness 
of God were the perfections, in the exercise of which, 
he did what he did; and previous to his creation of 
things, there was not any natural or necessary goodness 
in any system at all; for there was not any, and there 
could be any, to determine the mind or choice of the 
Creator—Of all possible systems then, all that are 
actually produced will be good; and there is nothing 
to limit his making as many as he pleases. Of these 
it cannot be said that any one of them, is absolutely the 
best. The language would be more proper to say, that 
all of them are so: That they are all absolutely perfect, 
and that there neither is, was, or can be, any physical 
or natural necessity to limit his power, wisdom, or 
agency. Of every thing then that infinite wisdom, 
goodness, and power, has done; it may be truly and 
properly said, That was the wisest, the fittest, and the 
best. 


Note I., page 50. 

On our natural sense of the Deity. 

If we may form a judgment from its operations and 
effects, we can scarcely avoid concluding that the re- 
ligious principle is one of the most universal, permanent, 
and powerful principles in human nature—When 
America was first visited and settled by the Europeans, 
the original inhabitants, the Indians, appeared to be 
in the lowest state of abasement and degradation, in 
which mankind had ever been viewed. And yet there 
was scarcely any tribe, in which there were not some 
notions and apprehensions of a deity. All of them 
seemed to have some faint ideas or obscure notices of 
a superiour spirit, or power; that did good or hurt; 
could help or injure them in war, by drought or plenty, 
in their hunting or fishing. In most of them was a kind 
of reputed conjurers, powows, or sorcerers; in which we 
find the first traits of the medical and sacerdotal char- 
acter, intermixed and blended together. These reputed 
powows pretended to help the sick, and to cure diseases 
by medicinal applications, and a supposed intercourse 
and influence with some imaginary superiour powers. 
At Natches the Indians had a temple, a perpetual fire, 
and a kind of priests, whose busines it was to tend 
and preserve the sacred flame. At Mexico, the matter 
had gone much further; a regular order of priesthood 
was established, and the most odious of all offerings, 
human sacrifices were frequently made, to remove the 
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wrath, and appease the vengeance of the gods. In 
Peru, the public religion was more wild, refined, and 
improved. The Inca, the emperor had assumed the 
highest religious character, and was become the object 
of universal admiration and faith; the people believed 
that he belonged to the family of the gods, and was the 
chief of the children of the Sun. 

In Asia, from time immemorial, the people have been 
divided into four casts or orders; the chief of which 
were the Bramins, or priests. The knowledge, the 
government, and the wealth of the country, have always 
in a great measure been under their direction and 
management. By appointing and announcing the re- 
ligious rites and ceremonies of the country, this cast 
have kept all the other ranks and orders in a dependence 
and subjection to themselves. 

The most cultivated part of Africa, for a long course 
of centuries presented a scene, in which the religious 
character and office had assumed its highest respecta- 
bility, and most extensive powers. It was in Egypt 
that the arts, sciences, monarchy, and priesthood, put 
on their earliest appearances, and rose to their highest 
eminence and importance; and such was the tendency 
and operation of their civil and religious policy, that 
for a long series of ages the knowledge, the science, 
the arts, the business, and the management of their 
princes, had resolved themselves almost wholly into the 
hands of the sacerdotal order. Instructed and guided 
by them the Pharaohs and the Ptolemies performed 
those stupendous works, pyramids, temples, and sub- 
terraneous excavations which have withstood the rav- 
ages of barbarians, and of time; and which yet remain 
the admiration and the wonder of the world. 

In Europe, the most enlightned part of the globe, 
the effects of the religious principle, have been equally 
great and surprizing. Religious opinions and senti- 
ments, for many ages put all Europe in motion, in 
marches and crusades to the holy land. And what is 
still more astonishing, for many centuries it exalted 
a priest above all the civil and military powers of the 
world: It gave to the Pope, the head of the clergy a 
power superiour to that of all the monarches and 
sovreigns of Europe; a power by which he could make, 
and pull down, emperors and kings; raise contributions 
and rebellions among their subjects; put their people, 
crowns, and kingdoms, under a supposed curse or 
blessing at his pleasure. No dominion, no empire 
among mankind, ever proved more powerful or more 
absolute than this; and its duration was for many 
centuries. 

To the same cause was oweing the universal idolatry 
of the ancient world; and the universal appearance of 
the temple, the alter, and the priest, in every civilized 
nation of the pagan world. To the same cause we must 
ascribe the power of the mufti, and the divan, in all 
the mahomitan countries. There is scarcely any part 
of the globe in which the power of the priest, and what 
may be called the church, has not been superiour to 
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that of the magistrate, the civil government, and the 
laws. 

Let any man who has contemplated the rise, progress, 
and order of human affairs, attempt to account for so 
general, permanent, and powerful an effect, on any 
rational or philosophical principles; and can he avoid 
concluding that the cause is in human nature itself? 
Or that the principle which does produce such extensive 
and permanent effects, must be one of the most general, 
universal and powerful, by which the human mind and 
the human race are influenced and moved ?—It is com- 
mon for historians to speak of the natural superstition 
of mankind, and of their proneness to enthusiams and 
credulity. What do all such expressions mean, but 
that there is a religious principle, radically and per- 
manently wrought into the human constitution, which 
will not fail, in some form or other, to produce its 
effects; in the savage, in the civilized, and in every 
state, in which the human race can be placed; and which 
can never be wholly lost, or eradicated from the human 
constitution ? 


Note K., page 57. 

On the opinions and practice of Pythagoras, respecting 
the Deity. 

Among the philosophers of Greece there was not 
any one, who rose to higher distinction and reputation 
than Pythagoras. This philosopher lived 500 years 
before the christian era. Animated by the love and 
pursuit of knowledge, he travelled over most of the 
countries of the East, to find what information could 
be collected from the wise men and sages of those coun- 
tries. He visited the Bramins of Hindoustan, and the 
literati in all the adjacient kingdoms. Egypt seems 
to have been the country, in which he collected the 
most information. Jamblicus tells us that he spent 
twenty two years studying geometry and astronomy, 
with the egyptian priests; and other branches of knowl- 
edge, with which they were acquainted. He was initi- 
ated into their societies and mysteries; and became 
acquainted with all the arts and sciences, which they 
had cultivated to much advantage, but concealed from 
the rest of the world. From them he learned the true 
theory and system of astronomy, and the doctrine of 
comets, which were afterwards lost to the world; the 
knowledge of which was not again discovered till the 
sixteenth century, and then attended with great danger 
and abuse to Copernicus and Gallileo, through the 
ignorance and bigotry of the roman priesthood. Equally 
attentive to moral and civil, science, Pythagoras was 
as much distinguished by his moral principles, doctrines, 
and institutions, as by his mathematical and astronomi- 
cal attainments. And for many years it was the em- 
ployment and business of this philosopher, to collect 
all the knowledge and science, that was at that time 
to be found among the nations of the east; where 
alone it had then been cultivated, and taught. 
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After his return to Lamos he discovered the demon- 
stration of the forty seventh proposition of the first 
book of Euclid. This theorem does not appear to be 
one of the most abstruse, but it is one of the most 
useful of the geometrical propositions. Pythagoras 
saw the nature and importance of his discovery. His 
heart dilated with joy on the occasion, and he believed 
it was the Deity himself that lead and directed his mind 
through the demonstration. Being a devout man he 
wished to show his gratitude to the Deity for carrying 
his mind through the great discovery. In what way 
should the philosopher express his gratitude to the 
supreme geometrician? He adopts the religious rites 
and customs of his country; and wishes to make the 
offering adequate to the greatness of the discovery, and 
to the ardor of his own gratitude. It was the custom 
of Greece to offer up sacrifices to their gods. Pythag- 
oras does the same, and to make the sacrifice equal to 
the occasion he causes one hundred oxen to be slain 
and offered up. The hecatomb was the most costly 
and magnificent of all their sacrifices; and the most 
learned of all their philosophers, believed it was the 
fittest and best of all methods, to express the fervency 
of his gratitude to the Divinity. 

Here we have a clear and authentic document, of 
what, one of the wisest of all the ancient philosophers 
had learned from nature, respecting the attributes and 
service of God. Pythagoras meant to make the most 
acceptable offering to the Deity on that occasion of 
which his mind could form any conception. This 
offering was the hecatomb, the sacrifice of one hundred 
oxen. Is there, I ask, one man among the body of 
the people favoured with the christian revelation that 
would not judge and act with more propriety, if he 
actually had the same feelings and wishes that Pythag- 
oras had? Of is there one of the people in all our 
cities and villages, that would not be able to say 
Reverence, obedience, and devotion, is a much better 
offering to the Deity than the sacrifice of an hundred 
cattle ?—Whence the difference in the opinions and 
sentiments of these men? Have the body of the people 
in a christian country, attained that degree and extent 
of philosophical knowledge, which Pythagoras had col- 
lected? They have not attained any thing like it. But 
the one had collected his religious knowledge from the 
customs, corruptions, and follies, that ignorance and 
error had every where introduced into the system of 
nature; and the other has been taught by revelation, 
that “God is a Spirit; and they that worship him, must 
worship him in spirit and in truth.” 

Some of the modern writers have called in question 
this anecdote relating to Pythagoras, arguing that it 
was impossible so wise a man ever should think of 
pleasing the Deity, by such an offering. The ancient 
mathematicians and historians, in their relations do 
not seem to have doubted of the fact. I give more 
credit to their historical narrations, than to the specula- 
tive reasonings of the moderns. Historical documents 
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are better evidence of ancient facts, than any modern 
speculations or reasonings whatsoever. 


Note L., page 65. 

On the internal excellency and evidence of Christianity. 

It is a common remark that there is a beauty, an 
utility, and an excellency in virtue, which procures the 
esteem, and commands the belief and veneration of 
those men, who do not love or practice it. The same, 
is, I think the case, with regard to the christian religion. 
The simplicity of its doctrines, the purity of its morals, 
the perfection of its example, the benevolence and 
utility of its laws and institutions, the solemnity and 
pressure of its motives and sanctions, have so pure and 
salutary an aspect and tendency upon human affairs and 
happiness, that many of its warmest opposers have 
unequivocally expressed their approbation and esteem 
of its beneficial nature and tendency. 

The earliest of the deistical writers, lord Herbert, 
calls christianity, “The best religion that ever existed.” 
Dr. Tindal said that “Christianity itself, stripped of all 
additions that policy, mistake, and the circumstances 
of time have made to it, is a most holy religion.” Mr. 
Chubb acknowledges “that Christianity, if it could be 
separated from every thing that has been blended with 
it, yields a much clearer light, and is a more safe guide 
to mankind, than any other traditionary religion, as 
being better adopted to improve and perfect human 
nature.” An able and learned opposer, Dr. Morgan, 
gives this account of its nature; “Christianity I take 
to be that most complete and perfect scheme of moral 
truth and righteousness, which was first preached to the 
world by Christ and his Apostles, and from them con- 
veyed down to us under its own evidence, of immutable 
rectitude, wisdom, and reason.” — 

“Tt consists in the inward, spiritual worship of one 
God, by a strict regard to all the duties and obligations 
of moral truth and righteousness, in opposition to all 
the animal affections, and men, bodily appeties; and 
all this under the influence and hopes of a future state.” 
“The doctrine of rewards and punishment in a future 
state,” says Bolinbroke, “has so great a tendency to 
enforce the civil laws, and to restrain the vices of men, 
that reason, which cannot decide for it on principles 
of natural theology, will not decide against it on prin- 
ciples of good policy: The conflict between virtue and 
vice in the great commonwealth of mankind is such, 
that were it not regulated by religious and civil institu- 
tions, the human life would be intolerable,’ “No re- 
ligion ever appeared in the world, whose natural tend- 
ency was so much directed to promote the peace and 
happiness of mankind, as the Christian religion, con- 
sidered as taught by Christ and his apostles; nor any 
in which both the duties to be practiced, and the proposi- 
tions to be believed, are so plain, so simple, so innocent, 
and so beneficial.” To the same import are the con- 
cessions of Mr. Hume. Speaking of the received 
notions that Christianity every where holds out, that 
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the Deity will inflict severe punishments on vice, and 
grant infinite rewards to virtue, “Those,” says he, “who 
attempt to disabuse men of such prejudices, may, for 
ought I know, be good reasoners, but I cannot allow 
them to be good citizens and politicians; since they 
free them from one restraint upon their passions, and 
make the infringement of the laws of equity and society, 
in one respect more easy and secure.” Voltaire, amidst 
all his wit, ridicule, and virulent opposition to Chris- 
tianity, says of Christ, “Jesus was born under the 
Mosaic law; in conformity to this law he was circum- 
cised ; he kept all its feasts, and preached only morality.” 
“He shewed himself to the world only as a just man, 
acceptable to God, persecuted by envious doctors, and 
condemned to die by prejudiced magistrates.” 

These assertions and declarations of the opposers 
of Christianity, contain the same accounts of its internal 
purity, utility, and excellency, as those which its friends 
are perpetually holding out. And is there nothing 
certain, determinate, and conclusive, to be deduced 
from the internal nature, structure, constitution, and 
tendency of things? Is it not from the nature and 
relation of lines, numbers, and magnitudes, that the 
mathematician deduces his demonstrations, certainty, 
and science? Is it not from the properties, relations, 
and operations of bodies, that the philosopher and 
astronomer have formed their systems; and found cer- 
tainty, in their deductions and conclusions? Does not 
the moral philosopher proceed in the same way; and 
deduce the nature, obligation, and laws of duty, and 
morals, from the nature and constitution of man? And 
can the same method of reasoning be wrong, when 
applied to the internal nature, constitution, and tendency 
of Christianity ?—In its internal purity, tendency, and 
excellency then, we have circumstances and evidence, 
peculiarly, distinguishly, and highly in its favor. The 
friends and the enemies of the christian religion both 
allow, that it is in itself strictly virtuous, highly pure, 
eminently useful and so salutary and beneficial, that 
mankind cannot be safe or happy without it. And will 
any philosopher venture to say that it was in the 
councils of eternal wisdom, to annex the greatest purity, 
utility, the most benevolent aspect and tendency, to 
that system of religion which is in itself false, foolish, 
destitute of truth, evidence, certainty, or probability? 
This is going beyond all the absurdity and extravagance, 
to which superstition, enthusiasm, credulity, or bigotry, 
have ever arose; It is beyond all that the monks, the 
muselmen, or the Indians have ever believed. 


Note M., page 77. 

On the credibility of human testimony. 

The chief sources or grounds of faith and certainty 
are to be found in reason, sense, experience, or testi- 
mony. When reason clearly and fully comprehends the 
object of contemplation, the evidence of truth and fact 
amounts to certainty; and this we generally express 
by the words intuition or demonstration. That two 
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parallel lines can never meet, that a right line can cut 
a circle but in two places, that two and two make four, 
are truths the certainty of which is seen by intuition. 
Mathematical demonstrations are nothing more than 
an explanation of the connection that subsists between 
primary and intuitive proofs, and others that are re- 
lated to, and flow from them. I believe that we have 
the same evidence and certainty with regard to several 
moral truths. The dictates of reason and conscience, 
appear to me, to be the first principles of morals; and 
as clearly and fully discerned by the mind, as any of 
the axioms in the mathematics. No man can I think 
have any more doubt, whether it is wrong to lye, cheat, 
and steal, than whether the addition of numbers can 
be right, when he knows that he has made it wrong. 
But it is only to a very few subjects, that the evidence 
of intuition or demonstration ever can be applied; and 
whatever be its certainty, its extent does not reach to 
but a few of the most necessary concerns and purposes 
of human life. 

The next source of evidence and truth, of which we 
avail ourselves, seems to be the evidence and testimony 
of our senses. The senses are the inlets to our knowl- 
edge of facts; and the memory seems to be the store- 
house in which that knowledge is treasured up, and 
preserved. When we see, hear, feel, taste, or smell, 
any thing whatever, we have no doubt of the fact. In 
vain would a philosopher come forward with his theo- 
ries, and reasonings; in vain will the metaphysician 
advance his subtleties, and distinctions; and to no 
purpose will the theologist announce his creeds, author- 
ity, decisions, or threatnings, in such cases. Let them 
say and reason as they may, we cannot help believing 
the testimony of our senses. This kind of evidence 
carries full conviction to every man, and it is not in 
his power to avoid giving full credit and belief to it. 
This seems to be the evidence of nature itself; or what 
the God of nature has so fixed and established, that it 
cannot appear any otherwise than convincing and cer- 
tain to men. Happily for us it is so wrought into our 
nature and constitution that no theoretic or abstract 
speculations or reasonings in philosophy, metaphysics, 
or theology, ever can destroy or prevent our belief in 
it. Nor can we have any rational ground to doubt, 
but that this kind of evidence and certainty, is, in its 
natural state, exactly that which the author of nature 
has made it appear to be to us. No kind of demonstra- 
tion, or intuition does ever impress our minds with a 
more firm belief and confidence, than this evidence of 
sense. 

A third kind of evidence and proof, is, experience. 
By experience is intended a regular and continued 
observation that the same events are constantly taking 
place in the same, or in similar circumstances. When 
we have long found this to be the case, we do as 
naturally, constantly, and steadily look for the same 
effects to take place again in the same circumstances, 
as we should do if the matter was reduced to demonstra- 
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tion. It is on this kind of evidence and proof, that all 
our knowledge in physical matters depends. It is be- 
cause the stone is constantly found to fall to the ground, 
because the seasons of the year have regularly and con- 
stantly succeeded each other, and because the heavenly 
bodies from time immemorial have preserved the same 
course and motions, that we believe the same events 
will take place again. And on this evidence or proof 
from experience, the mind seems to rest as firmly and 
confidently, as on any other kind of proof. 

The man of abstract speculation will say, here is 
no kind of certainty at all; because a thing has been, 
it does not follow that it will happen again. I will not 
dispute either about the words, or the nature of the 
assertion; but I will venture to say, there is that in 
this kind of evidence, on which our belief, faith, and 
expectation do as firmly rest, as they do on demonstra- 
tion, or the evidence of sense. You no more doubt 
but that the stone will again fall to the ground, the 
summer prove hot, and the winter cold, than you doubt 
whether the three angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right angles. Whatever may be said about the certainty, 
the effect of constant experience is as impressive and 
convincing as any other kind of proof. The difficulty 
with this kind of evidence is not that we do not fully 
believe in it, but that its extent is too narrow and 
limited, therefore cannot take in but a small part of the 
necessary concerns and business of human life. Your 
experience will not comprehend more than the events 
of sixty or seventy years; and at the longest period, 
will embrace but a few objects, which relate to human 
affairs. In its most perfect state then, experience can 
admit of but a very imperfect and limited application ; 
and cannot prove a rule of sufficient extent, for the 
management of human life. To supply this deficiency 
you must have recourse to Human testimony, which 1s 
a fourth source and basis of proof and evidence. By 
human testimony we mean the assertions, the declara- 
tions, or the witness that men may give to one another. 
What evidence or certainty can this afford? From the 
nature of the subject itself it is apparent that this kind 
of testimony may contain and convey all that knowl- 
edge or information, which the relator has himself 
acquired. Whatever information I have acquired either 
from reason, from sense, or from experience, all that 
I may communicate or convey to other men; and if 
I faithfully and clearly relate it to others, the relation 
will contain precisely the truth and certainty, that I 
had obtained myself. There are two circumstances 
chiefly, that qualify men for such kind of testimony; 
these are knowledge and veracity. If I am to relate 
or bear witness to things or facts, it is necessary that 
I have clear information or knowledge of the matters 
which I relate; and that I am guided by the spirit of 
truth or veracity, in what I declare. With these two 
qualifications I can communicate to other men all the 
information which I have acquired myself; and the 
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testimony will contain all the truth and certainty that 
I have derived either from reason, sense, or experience. 

The same qualifications or circumstances which are 
necessary to make the testimony a matter of truth and 
certainty in the relator, are also those which are requi- 
site to make the relation the proper ground of faith, 
credit, belief, and trust, to those, to whom the relation 
or testimony is given. Other men will, and they ought 
to believe your testimony, just so far as they have 
ground to believe your knowledge and veracity are 
expressed, involved, and announced in your testimony. 
Human testimony then may contain in itself all the 
truth and certainty that can be derived from demonstra- 
tion, sense, and the longest experience; and it will, 
and it ought to be received and relied on, in precisely 
that ratio, in which you estimate the information and 
veracity of the relator: And there are thousands of 
cases in which you neither have, nor is it in your power 
to have, any doubt about either of these qualifications 
in the narrator. 

Abstract and speculative reasoners may say that ac- 
cording to all the internal principles of the true meta- 
physical chemistry, there cannot be any absolute cer- 
tainty in this kind of evidence; that human testimony 
has been, is, and may be subject to mistake, error, and 
abuse. I do not know of any thing but what may be 
abused and perverted as much as human testimony ; 
nor do I know of any kind of evidence or proof, to 
which God himself has more subjected mankind, than 
to this; or made it more necessary and unavoidable that 
they should believe. It is on this evidence chiefly that 
all the numerous and complicated affairs of business 
depend. The transactions of men with one another, 
the affairs of social intercourse and commerce, and 
matters of property and interest, and all those cases 
in which one man has any intercourse, or does any 
business are either carried on, or finally decided. The 
Deity then has not made us all metaphysicians, but he 
has made us men; and in his wisdom and goodness he 
has so arranged the course and connection of human 
affairs and concerns, that mankind are constantly and 
perpetually compelled to have recourse to human testi- 
mony, in all the common, constant, and most necessary 
concerns and duties, which their situation calls them to. 

What faith, credit, reliance, and trust, is to be given 
to this proof of human testimony? The answer of the 
schoolmen and metaphysicians will be, human testimony 
never can convey the certainty which results from their 
favourite subtleties and distinctions: But experience, 
observation, history, and business, will return a very 
different answer ; that the speculations of the schoolmen, 
are of little or no use; but that God has made human 
testimony the evidence which is the most fit, proper, 
and certain, in the affairs of business and social duty. 
The courts of justice in every age and country will 
speak in the same language, and say, we cannot proceed 
on the refinements of the schools; it is on clear and 
satisfying testimony and witnessers, that our decisions 
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must be founded. By such testimony the most learned 
and virtuous judges the most honest and upright jurors, 
will judge it to be their indispensable duty to decide 
all differences between man and man; to take away 
the property, to banish, or to put to death those crim- 
inals, whom the law condems; and all mankind will 
say that they act wisely and virtuously in such decisions. 
And yet, they would not venture to inflict such punish- 
ments upon one of their fellow men, neither upon 
the evidence of reason, sense, or experience. There 
must be satisfying and convincing human testimony, 
or the law and the judge will not touch the property, 
the character, or the life of any man. 

Put these things together, and it will be found that 
the wise and benevolent author of nature has adjusted 
every thing that belongs to evidence, proof, and cer- 
tainty, to the state, case, business, and duty of man. 
That in different purposes, pursuits, and duties, dif- 
ferent kinds of proof and evidence are wanted, and are 
best suited; and that we are in fact so made, and placed 
in such circumstances and relations, that no one kind 
of evidence would answer for all purposes; and that 
each kind is in fact the best suited, and the most con- 
vincing, in that particular case, purpose, and business, 
to which it most naturally applies? Thus to human 
testimony, in the natural and common opinions of the 
world, there does belong as much certainty and utility, 
and more of the common, constant, and necessary 
business of the social state, than is connected with any 
other kind of evidence or proof. 

On whatever grounds then infidelity builds its hopes 
and expectations, it does certainly expose its own 
credulity, weakness, want of knowledge and certainty, 
when it ventures to assert that human testimony never 
can afford a sufficient proof of the existence of miracles 
or prophecy. The metaphysical mania must have per- 
plexed the brain, when a man of great abilities and 
knowledge can seriously say of such speculations, “I 
flatter myself, that I have discovered an arguument, 
which will, with the wise and learned, be an everlasting 
check to all kinds of superstitious delusion, and conse- 
quently, will be useful as long as the world endures.” 
Instead of accomplishing such exploits the wonderful 
argument has left the common sense, apprehensions, 
and opinions of men, on their ancient and natural 
foundations. 


Note N., page 83. 

On the knowledge and certainty of future events. 

All the events that can take place in this world, in 
respect to time may be distinguished as past, present, 
or future. The events which are past have already 
taken place, and actually had an existence and are 
therefore objects of certainty. They have existed al- 
ready, and of consequence there is no being or power 
in the universe, that can make their existence, or any 
mode or circumstance of it, different from what it 
actually has been. Omnipotence can make no alteration 
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here, certainty belongs to the facts, whether that cer- 
tainty is known to us, or is not. But the word necessity 
does not seem to belong to, or to be properly applicable 
to such events. If it be applicable to them at all, it 
must relate not to the certainty of their past existence, 
but to the manner in which they were brought about 
or produced.—The events that are now existing or 
taking place, so far as they are known to us, are matters 
of fact, experience, or observation. These then are also 
matters of certainty; but from their certainty it does 
not appear either that they were, or that they were 
not necessary. They may have been produced either 
by a necessary, or by a free agent; and in whatever 
way they were produced, it makes no alteration as to 
the absolute certainty of their present existence. 

All other events must be such, as are yet to come. 
These have as yet no existence at all, and are absolutely 
nothing; but from the causes that are already existing 
something may be produced which has not yet taken 
place. Like the events which are past, those which 
are yet to come may be produced either by the causes 
and laws which are already existing, established, and 
operating; or they may be produced by the immediate 
and miraculous power of God. In the former case they 
may be the objects of fore-knowledge to men. If we 
are so well acquainted with the causes and laws which 
the Creator has assigned to nature, as to foresee and 
compute their operation, the effects will also be known: 
Of this kind and method of knowledge, the philosopher 
and the astronomer do in fact avail themselves, in a 
thousand cases; and this kind of knowledge will as 
well apply to ascertain the existence of events which 
are past, as the existence of those which are to come. 
The object of knowledge in all these cases, is not 
properly the events which have as yet no existence at 
all, but the tendency and operation of the powers and 
causes which are now actually existing and operating 
in nature. 

It ought however to be observed that as to us there 
is no absolute certainty in any such case of prediction. 
If the laws and powers of nature continue as they 
now are, the effect may be called necessary; but be 
this necessity what it may, the effect is not certain as 
to us. The whole computation and conclusion are 
founded upon the hypothesis, that the present frame 
and system of nature will remain, as it now is. This 
hypothesis is far from being certain; the poets, the 
philosophers, and the christians think that they have 
good reason to believe, that there will be a time when 
the present frame and course of nature will be dissolved, 
and come to an end: when, where, and how soon, they 
do not pretend to be able to determine. All our 
knowledge then of future events does neither imply 
a necessity that they must take place, nor a certainty 
that they will: It amounts only to a high probability, 
derived from experience and observation of the powers 
and laws of nature.. This seems to be all the fore- 
knowledge of future events of which we are capable; 
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and in these cases the proper objects of knowledge does 
not seem to be those future events, which as yet have 
no existence at all; but those powers or causes in nature, 
which actually have both existence and operation, and 
may produce events which do not yet exist. Future 
events then are not absolutely known to us, but are 
they not known to the Deity? I fully believe they 
are. On what is this belief founded? Not on any 
internal, natural necessity, in the events themselves, 
but in what reason and revelation teaches of the per- 
fections of God. It is the doctrine of both that the 
Most High fully knows his own designs and intentions, 
what he intends and means to effect; and that his 
power is able to produce whatever he intends. The 
power and the will of God are in fact the causes that 
brought the whole universe into being; and as he can- 
not but know what his own power and will is, he 
cannot but also know what effects can at any time arise 
from them; and whether those effects will be brought 
about by one or by many agents, by a miraculous or 
natural power, or by an immediate or communicated 
agency. It is not then any antecedent necessity in 
the connection of causes and effects, of antecedents or 
consequences, but it is the certain knowledge of his 
own power and will that is asserted, when we say that 
God foresees and foreknows all events. Foreknowledge 
then in Almighty God, according to our method of 
conception and speaking, does not appear to have any 
connection with any kind of necessity at all. If he 
chuses to bring about events, by necessary, or by free 
agents; by miraculous, or by natural powers; by im- 
mediate, or by mediatorial agency; by one, by many, 
or by an innumerable number of second causes; the one 
method is as much in his power as the other. It would 
be folly and presumption in us to pretend to determine 
or fix the ways, in which the Almighty must bring to 
pass his purposes and intentions. By foreknowledge 
and certainty then in the Deity, all that we seem to 
mean is a perfect knowledge of his own power and will : 
and if we believe in revelation, we shall believe that 
this power and will in all cases will agree with his 
revealed promises, precepts, and declarations. 

On this subject may we not venture to remark that 
the proper object of knowledge and certainty, is some- 
thing which has existence; or which is conceived or 
supposed to exist: And will it not follow that the 
knowledge of events which never had, or were supposed 
to have any existence at all, must in fact be the knowl- 
edge of nothing. Future events are confessedly what 
never had, and have not now any existence at all; they 
are neither positive, or negative, regular or anomalous, 
real or imaginary events; they are defined to be what 
never has been, and is not now any event at all; that 
is, they are really and truly nothing. In such a subject 
the metaphysicians alone can find certainty, necessity, 
and fate. The power and the will of God, the powers 
and the agency of the beings and causes that he has 
made, are things which have a real and positive exis- 
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tence; they are both existing, operative, and productive; 
and may be the objects both of knowledge and certainty. 
But in this subject, a philosopher can find nothing more, 
than what belongs to the doctrine of cause and effect; 
or rather of a self-existent cause, the nature and opera- 
tions of which he cannot comprehend. 


Note O., page 86. 

Historical accounts of the birth and sufferings of Jesus 
Christ. 

Many of the circumstances which the sacred writers 
have related of the birth and sufferings of Jesus Christ 
are also asserted by the best historians of those days. 
That there lived in Judea, at the time referred to in 
the gospels, such a person as Jesus of Nazareth, is 
acknowledged by all writers, both Jewish and Pagan, 
who have written since that time. That Augustus 
Caesar had ordered the whole empire to be cessed or 
taxed, which brought our Saviour’s reputed parents 
to Bethlehem, is mentioned by several roman historians, 
as Tacitus, Suetonius, and Dvon [?]. That a great 
light, or a new star, appeared in the east, which directed 
the wise men to our Saviour, is recorded by Chalcidins. 
That Herod, the king of Palestine, made a great slaugh- 
ter of innocent children, (being so jealous of his pred- 
ecessor, that he put to death even his own son) is related 
by Macrobius, who likewise gives in the reflexion cast 
upon him on that occasion, by the emperor Augustus. 
[sic] “Cum audiiset (Augustus) inter pueros quos in 
Syria Herodes rex Judaeorum intra bimatum jusit 
interfice, filium quoque ejus occisum, ait melius est 
Herodis poreum ese quam filius.”¢ That our Saviour 
had been in Egypt, Calsus is so far from denying, that 
he tells us, Christ learned the arts of magic in that 
country. That Pontius Pilate was governor of Judea; 
that our Saviour was brought to judgment before him, 
and by him condemned, and crucified, is recorded by 
Tacitus: “Tiberio imperante, per procuratorem Pontium 
Pilatum supplicia effectuo erat.”4 But shortly after his 
death, upon Pilate’s writing to Tiberius an account of his 
passion, ressurection, and miracles, that the emperor 
made a report of the whole to the senate, desiring that 
Christ might be considered as a God by the Romans. 
That many miraculous cures, and works out of the 
ordinary course of nature, were wrought by him, is 
confessed by Julian the apostate, Porphyry, and Hero- 
cles; all of them, not only pagans, but professed enemies, 
and persecutors of Christianity. That our Saviour fore- 
told several things, which came to pass according to 
his predictions, is attested by Phlegon. That at the 
time when our Saviour died, there was a miraculous 
darkness, and a great earthquake, is recorded also by 


e Lib. ii. [The reference is to Ambrosius Theodosius Macro- 
bius Saturnalia Book II, chap. 5, par. no. 11. Macrobius, a 
fourth-century writer, was also author of a commentary on 
Cicero’s In Somnium Scipionis. A London edition of Macro- 
bius was published in 1694.] 

d [The Annals of Tacitus]. Lib. xv [Section 44]. 
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the same Phlegon, a Trallian, who was likewise a 
pagan, and freedman of “Adrian the Emperor.’ 


Note P., page 86. 

On the prophecy of Christ respecting the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

Of all the prophecies and predictions of Christ, those 
which relate to the destruction of Jerusalem were the 
most particular, minute, and circumstantial. They are 
contained in the twenty fourth chapter of Matthew, and 
resolve themselves into three general divisions; an- 
nouncing the signs that were to precede the event, the 
seige of the city, and the conquest of the place. Who- 
ever will critically examine the predictions of Christ 
will find that he has minutely and circumstantially de- 
tailed twenty two articles that were to forms parts of 
the general transaction and event. 

The best of all the Jewish historians, or rather the 
only one of any acknowledged reputation and credi- 
bility, was Josephus. This man was not a christian, 
and had not the most remote intention to favor the 
cause or religion of Christ, in any part of his work. 
Seven years after the crucifixion of Christ, he was born 
at Jerusalem, in the reign of the emperor Caligula. His 
descent was from a noble family; on the part of his 
father from the most illustrious of the Jewish high 
priests, and on the side of his mother from royal 
blood. He had connected himself with all the dif- 
ferent sects of the Jews; and at the age of nineteen 
embraced that of the Pharisees, the most zealous and 
rigid of any of them. His consequence among his 
country men increased with his years, and at the age 
of twenty six he made a journey to Rome. His busi- 
ness was to obtain from Nero, the release of some 
Jewish priests, whom the procurator of Judea, had put 
under bonds. He succeeded with the roman emperor, 
but on his return he found his country men resolved 
to commence hostilities against the Romans; he saw 
the danger of such a measure, pointed it out to the 
Jews, and endeavoured but in vain to dissuade them 
from so rash an enterprise. The Jewish government 
soon appointed him to the command of an army in 
‘Galilee. There he acquired much reputation and honor 
in many engagements, but at the seige of Jotapata was 
taken prisoner by Vespatian. Titus carried him to the 
seige of Jerusalem; and he was there an eye witness of 
all the transactions that took place, till the city was 


e Clarke [The reference seems to be to A Discourse con- 
cerning the being and attributes of God, the Obligations of 
natural religion, and the truth and certainty of the Christian 
Revelation (London, 1719, and at least ten subsequent re- 
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captured and destroyed by the Romans. After this 
event he wrote his history of the Jewish war, and ac- 
curately described the seige and capture of Jerusalem 
in seven books. His work was first wrote in Hebrew, 
and afterwards in Greek and presented to Vespatian and 
Titus; by both these men his history was highly ap- 
proved, and ordered to be made public.‘ 

It is in this history that we find the most accurate 
and circumstancial accounts of the fulfilment of all the 
articles, which were contained in the predictions of 
Christ respecting the destruction of Jerusalem. These 
predicitions were the most minute and particular of any, 
that Christ had made; and the accounts which Josephus 
gives of the circumstances and events relating to the 
seige and destruction of Jerusalem, are as minute and 
circumstancial as the predictions: And they are much 
more so than any accounts which we have, of the 
seige and capture of any other place in the ancient 
world. Those that would enter into all the details must — 
peruse the history of Josephus, many parts of which 
they will find confirmed by the roman historians of 
that age. It will be enough for my present purpose to 
insert an extract which contains the result, and is ex- 
pressive of the compleat fulfilment of the Saviour’s 
prediction. “Titus,” says the historian, “commanded 
his soldiers to dig up the foundations of both the city 
and the temple. His army compassed the city round 
about with a wall of thirty-nine furlongs, having on 
it thirteen towers; hemming them in on every side, and 
so making it impossible for the Jews within to escape. 
He also commanded his soldiers to dig up the city, 
which they did so completely, by levelling the whole 
compass of it, except three towers, that they who came 
to see it afterwards, were persuaded it could never be 
rebuilt.’2 

The destruction that attended, and the calameties 
that followed this war, were as horrible and extensive 
as any, that history has ever related. The number of 
the Jews that were slain during the seige, was said to 
be one million and one hundred thousand; and nearly 
three hundred thousand more, were destroyed in other 
places in the course of the war. Those whom death 
had spared captivity reserved for a more unfortunate 
and wretched state. Ninety-seven thousand were made 
prisoners, and dispersed in circumstances of extreme 
disgrace and distress, into different countries. Some 
were sent into Egypt, some to Casaria, some were 
carried to adorn the triumph of Titus at Rome, the 
rest were distributed in the roman provinces! and all 
were made to exhibit the appearances of their own 
misery and wretchedness, and the insolence of victory 


f [Beilly] Porteous’ Lectures [on the Gospels of St. Matthew 
...] 2d Amer. Edit., p. 314 [Northampton, Mass., 1805]. 
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and the roman power. The event and effect has been 
as dreadful in its consequences, as it was in its original 
completion. No after attempts could rebuild the temple 
or city; no human power or policy has availed to collect 
and re-establish the Jewish people, nation, or govern- 
ment. The holy city has been trodden down, by the 
Romans, the Saracens, the Franks, the Mamelukes, and 
the Turks; and the whole nation from that time until 
now have been a reproach, a bye word, and a hissing, 
among all the nations among which they have been 
scattered, and by which they have almost ever been 
plundered and abused. 

Let the politicians and men of the world, who are 
in the habits of weighing, examining, and scrutinizing 
historical and political documents and evidence, examine 
impartially what they can make; or rather what they 
cannot avoid making, of the predictions of Christ re- 
specting the destruction of Jerusalem, and the compleat 
historical evidence of their fulfilment. If they believe 
in their favourite sciences of history and civil policy, 
they cannot avoid coming to the same conclusion on 


this subject, that reason and moral science have also 
established. 


Note Q., page 102. 

On the internal character and evidence of truth. 

It is not always by a course of reasoning and argu- 
ment, but it 1s often by intuition, or an immediate 
perception of the internal character, appearance, connec- 
tions and circumstances of truth, that we discern its 
reality and excellency ; and arrive to a full conviction of 
its certainty and importance. “Now when the centu- 
rion, and they that were with him, watching Jesus, saw 
the earthquake, and those things that were done, they 
feared greatly, saying, Truly this was the Son of God’ 
This centurion was the Roman captain, who commanded 
the guard of soldiers who were ordered by the Roman 
governor to attend the crucifixion of Jesus, and see that 
the sentence was carried into execution. The centurion 
placed himself over against Jesus. In that situation he 
was attentive to every particular, and carefully observed 
every circumstance that took place. He remarked the 
meekness, the patience, the resignation, and the firm- 
ness which Jesus displayed in the severest of all tor- 
ments, and in the most distressing of all situations. 
He saw the reputed malefactor firm, steady, determined, 
undaunted, supported by a sense of conscious innocence 
and virtue, and in the exercise of an unwavering faith 
and trust in God. At the very moment in which he 
was going to end his life in all the horrors of anguish 
and disgrace, the centurion saw the sufferer with 
dignity and confidence disposing of a seat in paradise, 
recommending his own spirit into the hands of God, 
and praying for his murderers, “Father forgive them 
for they know not what they do.”—No sooner had his 
prisoner expired, than the whole frame of nature ap- 
peared to be convulsed. An earthquake shook the 
ground, darkness spread over the heavens, the vail 
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of the temple was rent, the rocks were torn, and the 
graves were opened. No wonder these moral and 
physical phenomena made a deep and serious impression 
on the mind of this brave and honest soldier. Nature, 
on this occasion, saw, felt, and spoke the truth, which 
she perceived, knew, and could not conceal, Truly this 
man was the Son of God. 

Has nature never spoke in the same language since 
that dreadful day? Yes, other unbelievers have felt 
the same impressions, and have come to the same con- 
clusion, at the review of the same scene. Among the 
favoures of scepticism, J. J. Rousseau in modern times 
has proved one of the most able and eloquent. It was 
not by strength of reason and argument, but by moral 
taste and discernment of character, that this man was 
distinguished. He had not enough of reason and philos- 
ophy to comprehend the evidence that arises from moral 
relations, miracles, and prophecy, in favour of Chris- 
tianity; and to these sources of information, to does 
not seem to have given much credit. But he could 
nicely discern and distinguish what belonged to purity 
of moral taste, and character; and in the life and death 
of Jesus, he saw plainly the marks and character of the 
most important and convincing truth; and has expressed 
it with all the weight and energy of just feelings, and 
the most impressive eloquence. “Where,” hays he, “is 
the man, where is the philosopher, who can act, suffer, 
and die, without weakness and without ostentation ? 
When Plato describes his imaginary just man, covered 
with all the opprobium of guilt, yet at the same time 
meriting the sublimest rewards of virtue, he points 
precisely every feature in the character of Jesus Christ. 
The resemblance is so striking that all the fathers have 
observed it, and it is impossible to be deceived in it. 
What prejudice, what blindness must posess the mind 
of that man, who dares to compare the son of Sophroni- 
sous with the Son of Mary! What a distance is there 
between the one and the other! The death of Socrates 
philosophizing calmly with his friends, is the most 
gentle that can be wished; that of Jesus expiring in 
torments, insulted, derided, and reviled by all the 
people, the most horrible that can be imagined. Soc- 
rates taking the poisoned cup, blesses the man who 
presents it to him; and who, in the very act of present- 
ing it melts into tears. Jesus, in the midst of the most 
agonizing tortures, prays for his enraged persecutors. 
Yes, if the life and death of Socrates are those of a 
sage, the life and death of Jesus are those of a God.” 

This evidence when it is taken from nature, character, 
and the perfection of virtue and carried to the sublime, 
seems to be always impressive, and always convincing. 
Its effect on the human mind is more sudden, deep, 
and permanent than that which is derived from a course 
of reasoning and argument. It is not by abstract specu- 
lation, but by just representations of moral sentiment, 
character, and virtue, that the most useful and durable 
impressions are made, and the most unalterable persua- 
sions produced. Happily for us, this appears to be 
one of the benevolent and established laws of nature. 
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